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"Marse Glenn had 64 slaves. On Sat'day night, de darkies: 


would have a little fun on de side. A way off from de big house, 

down in de pastur'! dar wuz about de-bigges'! gullg what I is ebber 
ace: Dat wuz de place whar us collected mos? ev'ry Satday night fer | 
our lil' mite o' fun frum de white folks hearin’, Sometime ny Wag | 


so dark dat you could not see de fingers on yo! han' when bi would | 
raise it fot your face. Dem wuz shot scheech¥ nights; de. sbhreech- ai 
lest what I is ever witnessed. in all o! my born natutal kara. Uehe 2 
of cone, dar wuz de moon-light nights when a darky could Sate den 

he see too much. De pastur' wuz big and de trees made dark spots in 
it on de brightest nights. All kind o' varmints tuck and hollered 

at ye as ye being gwine along to reach dat gully. Cose “A would go 

in droves gawerine: and den us would go alone to de gully senate 
When us started together, look like us would git parted 'fo we 

reach de gully all together. One of us see som'tin and take to run- 
nin'. Maybe de other darkies in de drove, de wouldN’'t see nothin! 


eae 


jes den. Dats zactly how it is wid de spirits. De mout (might) sho 
de ‘self to you and not to me. De acts raal queer all de way round. 
Dey can take a notion to scare de daylights outtin you when you is 
wid a gang; or dey kin scare de whol@ gang; den, on de other hand, 
dey kin sho de'self off to jes two or three. It ain't never no 
knowin' as to how and when dem things iis gwine to come in your 
path right fo your very eyes; apecially when you is partakin' in 
some raal dark secret whar you is planned to act raal sof' and 


quiet ike’ ali ae way ‘through. 
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"Dem things bees light on dark nights; de shines de't- 
self jes like dese ‘lectric lights does out dar in dat street 
ever' night, ‘cept dey is a scaird waary light dat dey shines wid, 
On light nights, I is seed dem 1l@6k, furs dark like a tree shad'er; 
den dey gits raal scairy white. Taint no use fer white folks to 
low dat it ain't no haints, an' grievements dat follows ye all 
around, kaise I is done had to many ‘spriences wid dem. Den dare is 
dese young niggers what ain't fit to te called darkies, dat tries to 
ac' eddicated, and says dat Ait ain't Shy spe'trits dat walks de 
earth. When dey lows dat to me, I rolls my old eyes at dem an! 
axes dem how comes dey runs so fast through de woods at night. Yes 
Sirree, dem fool niggers sees dem jes as I does. Raaly de white 
folks doesn't have eyes fer sech as we darkies does; byt dey bees 
dare jes de same. 

* Never mindint all o' dat, we n'used to steal our hog 
evier sa'day night and take off to de gully whar ustd git him 
dressed and barbecued. Niggers has de mostes fun at a barbecue dat 
dare is to be had. As none o' our gang didn't have no ‘ligion, us 
never felt no scruples bout no$ gettin de 'cue' ready fo' Sunday. 
Us'd git back to de big house along in de evenin' of Sunday. Den 
Marse, he come out in de yard ant low whar wuz you niggers dig 
mornin'. How come de chilluns had to do de work round here. Us 
would tell some lie bout gwine to a church tsiety meetin', But we 
got raal scairt and mose ‘cided dat de best plan wuy to do away wid 
de barbecue in de holler. Gonjin "boc.' say dat he done put a spell 
on ole Marse so dat he wug ‘blevin evty think dat us tole him bout 
Sa'day night and Sunday ponnane) Dat give our minds tlief; but it 


turned out dat in a few ecéie: de Marse come out from under de spell. 
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Doc never even knowed nothin' bout it. Marse had done got to 


countin' his hogs ever' week, When he cotch us, us wuz all punished , 


wid a hard long task. Dat cured me o' believing in any conjuring 
ant charmin! but I still kno's dat dare is haints; kaise ever time 
you goes to dat gully at night, up to dis very day, you ken hear 
hogs still gruntin' in it, but pou can't see nothing. 

tafter Marse Glenn tuck and died, all o' de white folks 
went off and left de plantation. Some mot folks dat wuz not o? 
quality, come to live dare an’ run de plantation. It wuz done free- 
dom den. Wotnt long fo dem fokks pull up and lef' raal onexpected 
like. I doesn't recollect what dey went by , fat is done slipped 
my mind; but I must ‘tam knowed. But dey lowed dat de house wuz to 


draffy and dat dey couldn't keep de smoke in de chimney an!’ dat 


de doots would not stay shet. Also dey lowed dat folks prowled 


aroun' in de yard in-de night time a keepin' dem awake. 

"Den Marse Gleen's boys put Mammy in de house to keep it 
fertem. But Lawd God! Mammy said dat de furs night she stayed dare 
de haints nebber let her git not narr'y mite o' sleep. Us all had 


lowed dat wuz de raal reason dem white folks lef out so fas'. When 


Mammy could not live in dat big house whar she had stayed fer years, | 


tt won't no use fer nobody else to try. Mammy low dat it de Marse 
a lookint fer his money what he done tuck and vurvied and de boys 
couldn't find no sign of it. Atter dat, de sons tuck ant tackec a 
sign on de front gate, offering $3200.00 to de man, white or black, 
d€at would stay dar and fin' out wae dat money wuz bur'ried. Our 


preacher, the Rev. Wallace, lowed dat he would stay dab and find 


out whar dat money wuz from de spirits. He knowed dat dey wuz tryin — 


x 
to sho de spot What dat money wuz. 


: an : 
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‘He went to bed. A dog Began running down dem steps; 


and a black cat run across de room dat turned to white befo' it 

run into de wall. Den a pait of white horses come down de stair- 

way a rattling chains fer harness. Next a woman dressed in white «. 
come in dat room. Brother Wallace up and lit out dat house and he 
never went back no mo'. 

" Another preacher tried stayin' dar. He said he gwine 
to keep his head kivered plum up. Some'tin wauiverdé Mit and he 
seed a white goat a grinnin’ at him. But as he wuz a brave man 
and trust de Lawd, he lowed, ‘What you want wid me nohow?' The 
goat said,'what is you doin’ here. Raise, I Knows dat you ain't 
sleep.’ De preacher say, 'I wants you to tell me what ole Marse 
don tuck and hid dat money?! De goat grin and low, ‘How come you 
don' look under your pillar, sometime?' Den he run away. De preach- 
er hopped up and looked under de pillar, and dar wuz de money sho 
nuf. Peers like it wuz de one on de lef' end o' de back porch, 


but I jes remembers ‘bout dat." 


SOURCE: Mrs. M.E. Abrams, Whitmigze, 5.C., told her by old uncle" 
‘vad Griffin, Whitmare, (Col. 82 yrs.) Interviewer: 
Caldwell Sims, Union, S.C. 2/25/37. 
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REFLECTIONS OF EZRA ADAMS 
EX-SLAVE 83 YEARS OLD 


Ezra Adams is incapable of self=support, owing to ill healthe He is 
very well taken care of by a niece, who lives on the Caughman land just off 


Se Ce #6, and near Swansea, 5, ©. 


"My mammy end pappy b'long to Marster Lawrence Adens, who had a big 
plantetion in de eastern part of Lancaster County. He died four years efter 
de Civil War and is buried right dere on de old plantation, in de Adams family 
burying groundse I was de oldest of de five chillun in our familye I ‘members 
I was a right smart size plow poy, when freedom comee I think I mst of been | 
‘bout ten or eleven years old, thene Dere's one thing I does know; de Yankees 
didn't tech our plantation, when they come through South Carolina. Up in de 
northern part of de county they sho' did destroy most all what folks hade 

"You ain't gwine to believe dat de slaves on our plantation didn't stop 
workin' for old marster, even when they was told dat they was free. Us didn't 
want no more freedom than us was gittin' on our plantation already. Us knowed 
too well dat us was well took care of, wid a plenty of vittles to eat and tight 
log and board houses to live ine De slaves, where I lived, knowed after de war 


dat they had abundance of dat somethin’ called freedom, what they could not wat, 


wear, and sleep ine Yes, sir, they soon found out dat freedom ain't nothin', 


‘less you is got somethin’ to live on and a place to call homee Dis livin' on 
liberty is lak young folks livin’ on love after they gits married. It just don't 
work. Wo, sir, it las* so long and not a bit. longere Don't tell mel It sho! 
don't hold good when you has to:.work, or when you gits hongrye You knows dat 

poor white folks and niggers has got to work to live, regardless of liberty, love, 


. oF | 2 Bs 


and all them thingse I believes a person loves more better, when they feels 
goode I knows from experience dat poor folks feels better when they has food 


in deir frame and a few dimes to jingle in deir pockets. I knows what it means 


to be a nigger, wid nothin’. Many times I had to turn every way I imowed to git 
a bite to eate I didn't care mch "bout. clothes. fthat I needed in sich times 
was food to keep my blood warm and gwine ‘long. 

“Boss, I don't want to think, and I knows I ain't gwine-to say, a word, 
not a word.of evil against deir dae lyin' over yonder in deir graves. I was 
old enough to know what de passin’ ‘way of old marster oa missus made to mee De 
very stream of lifeblood in me sik dryin' up, it 'peared lak. When marster died, 
dat was my fust real sorrow. Three years later, missus passed ‘way, dat was de time 
of my second sorrowe Then, I 'minded myself of a little tree out dere in de woods 
in Novembere Wid every sharp and cold wind of trouble dat blowed, = leaves of 
dat tree turnt loose and went to de ground, just lak they was tryin’ to follow her. 
It seem lak, when she was gone, I was just lak dat tree wid all de leaves gone, . 
naked and friendless. It took me a long time to git over all dat; same way wid 


de little tree, it had to pass through winter and wait on spring to see life again. 


Cae ne | mar 


"I has fewmed'most all my life and, if I was not so old, I would be doin’ 
dat same thing nowe If a poor man wants to enjoy a little freedom, let him go on 
de farm ancwork for hisself. It is sho' worth somethin' to be boss, and, on de 
farm ydau cash be boss all you want to, ‘less de man ‘low his wife to hold dat 'poxt- 
‘ant poste 4 man wid a good wife, one det pulls wid him, can see and feel some 
pleasure and experience some independencee But, bless your soul, if he gits a 
woman what wants to be both husband and wife, fare-you-well.end goodbye, too s to 
all love, pleasure, and independence; ‘cause you sho’ is gwine to ketch hall here 


and’ no mild climate whenever you goes ‘ways 4 bad men is worse, but a bad woman 


ee 


is almost terrible. 

“White man, ddre is too many peoples in dese big towns and citiese Dere 
is more of them than dere is jobs to mke a livin' wid. When sane of them find 
out dat they can't make a livin', they turns to mischief, de easy way they thinks, 
takin’ widout pay or work, dat which b'longs to other peoplee If I understands 
right, de fust sin dat was committed in de world was de takin' of somethin' det 
didn't b'long to de one what took ite De gentleman what done dis was dat man 
Adam, back yonder in de garden. If what Adam done back yonder weil happen now, 
he would be guilty of crimee Dat's how ‘ciety names sine Well, what I got to 
say is dis: If de courts, now, would give out justice and punishment.as quick 
as dat what de Good Master give to Adem, dere would be less crime in de lend I | 
pelievese But I ‘spose de courts would be better if they had de same jurisdiction 
as de Master hase Yes, sir, they would be gwine some then. 

"I tells you, dis gittin' what don't b'long to you is de main cause of dese 
wars and troubles ‘bout over dis world nowe I hears de white folks say dat them 
- dapanese is doin' dis very thing today in fightin’ them Chinamens. Japan say dat 
China has done a terrible crime against them and de rest of de world, when it ain't 
nothin’ but dat they wants somethin' what don't belong to them, an dat somethin’ 
is to git more country. I may be wrong, anyhow, dat is what I has hearde 

“What does I think de colored people need most? If you please sir, I want 
to say dise I ain't got mch learnin', ‘cause dere was no schools hardly ‘round 
where I was brung up, but I thinks dat good teachers and:work is what de. colored 
‘race needs worser than anything elsee If they has learnin', they will be mre | 
: ashame to commit crime, most of them will be; and, if they has work to do, they 
aint ‘getine’ ‘to have time to do so mich wrong. Course dere is gwine to be black 
sheeps in most flocks, and it is gwine to take patience to git them out, but they 


will coms out, just as sho’ as you is borne 


\ 


"Is de colored people superstitious? Listen et date You makes me laugh. 
All dat foolishness fust started wid de bdack man. De reason they is supersti- 
tious comes from nothin’ but stompedown ignorance. De white chillun has been 
nursed by colored women end they has told them stories ‘bout hants and sich lak. 
So de white chillun has growed up believin'’ some of dat stuff ‘til they natchally 
pass it on from generation to generation. Here we is, both white and colored, 
still believin' some of them lies started back when de whites fust come to have 


de blecks ‘round theme 


If you wants to know what I thinks is de best vittles, I's gwine to be 
obliged to omit (admit) dat it is cabbage sprouts in de spring, and it is collard 
greens after frost has struck Sites After de best vittles, dere come some more 
what is mighty tasty, and they is hoghead and chittlings wid 'tatoes and turnips. 
Did you see dat? Here I is talkin’ ‘bout de joys of de appetite and water drap- 
ping from my mouthe I sho' mst be gittin' hongrys I lek to eate I has been 

a good eater all my life, but now I is gittin' so old dat ‘cordin’ to de scrip= 
tures, 'De grinders cease ‘igguse they are few', and too, ‘Those dat look out de 
windows be darkened’. Ify old eyes end teeth is ‘bout gone, and if they does go 
soon, they ain't gwine to beat dis old frame long, ‘cause I is gwine to soon 
follow, I feelse I hope witen I does go, I can be able to say what dat great Gen- 
eral Stonewall Jackson say when he got kilt in de Civil War, 'I is gwine to cross 


de river and rest under de shade of de trees'." 
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EX-SLAVE STORIES 

"Aunt" Mary Adams was swinging easily baek and forth 
in the poreh swing as the writer stopped to speak to her. When 
questioned, she replied that she and her mother were ex-slaves 
and had belonged to Dr. C. HE. Fleming. She was born in Colum- 
bia, but they were moved to Glenn Springs where her mother 
eooked for Dr. Fleming. | “§ | 

she rememoers going with a white woman whose husband 
was in jail, to carry him something to eat. She said that Mr. 
Jim Milster was in that jail, but he lived to get out, and la- 
ter kept a tin shop in Spartanburg. | 

"Yes sir, Dr. Fleming always kept enough for us Nig- 
gers to eat during the war. He was good to us. You know he 
married Miss Dean. Do you know iirs. Lyles, Mrs. Simpson, Mr. 
Ed Fleming? Well, dey are my chilluns. 

"Some man here told me one day that I was ninety 
years old, but I do not believe I am quite that o1d4,. I don't 
know how old I am, but I was walking during slavery times. 

I can't work now, for my feet hurt me and my fingers ain't 
straight." 

“She said all of her children were dead but two, that 
she knew of. She said that she had a room in that house ané 
whiteb people gave her different things. As the writer told 
her good-bye, she said, "Good-bye, and may the Lord blesa you". 


SOURCE: "Aunt" Mary Adams, 363 S. Liberty Street, Spartanburg, S.C. 
-Interviewer; F. S. DuPre, Spartanburg, 5, C. 
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EX@SLAVE 90 YEARS OLD. 


"You ask me to tell you something ‘bout myself and de slaves 
in slavery times? Well Missy, I was borned a slave, nigh on to ninety 
years ago, right down here at Cedar Creek, in Fairfield Countye 

"My massa's name was Samuel Black and missus was named Martha. 
She used to be Martha Kirkland befo' she married. There was five chillun 
in de family; they was: Alice, Manning, Sally, Kirkland, awe de baby, 
Eugene. De white folks live in a great big house up on a hill; it was 
right pretty, to0oe. 

“You wants to know how large de plantation was I lived on? 
Well, I don't know ‘zackly but it was mighty large. There was forty of 
us slaves in all and it took all of us to keep de plantation goin'. De 
most of de niggers work in de field. They went to work as soon as it git 
light enough to see how to git ‘round; then when twelve o'clock come, they 
all steps for dinner and don't go back to work 'til twoe All of “them work 
on 'til it git almost darke No ma'am, they ain't do mich work at night 
after they gits home. | | 

"Massa Same] ain't had no overseer, he look after his own 
plantation. My old granddaddy herp him a whole heap though. He was a 
good nigger and massa trust hime 

“After de crops was all gathered, de slaves still had plenty of 


work to do. 1 stayed in de house wid de white folkse De most I had to do 


was to keep de house clean up and nurse de chillume I had a heap of pretty 


clothes to wear, ‘cause my missus give me de old clothes and shoes dat Missy 


Sally throw ‘waye 


“De massa and missus was good to me but sometime I was so bad 


10 
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they had to whip mee I ‘members she used to whip me every time she 
tell me to do something and I take too long to move ‘long and do ite 
One time my missus went off on a visit and left me at homes When she 
come back, Sally told her that I put on a pair of Bubber's pants and 
scrub de floor wid them one Missus told me it was a sin for me to put 
on a man's pants, and she whip me pretty bade She say it's in de Bible 
dat: 'A man shall not put on a woman's clothes, nor a woman put on a 
man's clothes's I ain't never see that in de Bible Suna, but from then 
'til now, I ain't put on no more pantse 

"De grown-up slaves was punished sometime too. When they didn't 
feel like taking a whippin’ they went off in de woods and stay 'til missa's 
hounds track them down; then they'd bring them out and whip theme They 
might as well not run awaye Some of them never come back a-tall, don't 
kmow what become of theme We ain't had no jail for slaves; never ain't see 
none in sets neithere There was a guard=house right in de town but us 
niggers never was carried to ite You ask me if I ever see @ slave auction~ 
ed off? Yes matam, one timee I see a little girl ‘bout ten years old sold 
to a soldier mane Dis soldier man was married and didn't had no chillun 
and he buy dis little girl to be company for his wife and to help her wid 
de house worke 

‘white folks never teach us to read nor write muche They learn- 
ed us our A, B, C's, and teach us to read some in de testament. De reason 
they wouldn't teach us to read and white, was ‘cause they was afraid de 
slaves would write their own pass and go over to a free county. One old 
nigger did learn enough to write his pass and got ‘way wid it and went up 


Northe 


di 


“Missus Martha sho' did look after de slaves good when they 
was sicke Us had medicine made from herbs, leaves and roots; some of 
them was cate-nip, garlic root, tansy, and roots of burdocke De roots of 
burdock soaked in whiskey was mighty good medicinee We dipped asafetida 
in turpentine and hung it 'round our necks to keep off diseases 

"Befo' de Yankees come thru, our peoples had let loose a lot 
of our hosses and de hosses strayed over to de Yankee side, and de Yankee 
men rode de hosses back over to our plantatione Ve Yankees asked us if 
we want to be freee I never say I did; I tell them I want to stay wid ny 
missus and they went on and let me alonee They 'stroyed most everything 
we had Toept a little vittles; took all de stock end take them wid theme 
They turned all de buildings 'cept de one de massa and missus was livin' 
ine 

“It wasn't long after de Yankees went thru dat our missus told 
us dat we don't b'long to her end de massa no moree None of us left dat 
seasone I got married de next year end left here I like being free more 
better. Any niggers what like slavery time better, is lazy people dat 
don't want to do nothing. 

"I married Fredrick Adems; he used to b' long to Miss Teany 
Graddick but after he was freed he had to take another namee Mrs Jess 
Adams, a good fiddler det my husband like to hang ‘round, told him he 


could take his name if he wanted to and dats how he got de name of Adams. 


Us had four chillun; only one livin', dat Lulae She married John Entzminger 


and got several chillune My gran'chiliun a heap of comfort to mee" 


Home Address: 
Colonial Heights, 
folumbia, Se Co 
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FRANK ADAMSON 
EX-SLAVE 82 YEARS-OLD. 
"I ‘members when you was barefoot at de bottom; now I see you 


a settin' dere, gittin' bare at de top, as bare as de palm of my hands 


We “I's been 'possum huntin' wid your pappy, when he lived on de 


Wateree, just after de ware One night us got into tribulation, I tells 
youl ‘Twas ‘bout midnight when de dogs make a trees Your pappy climb 
up de tree, git 'bout halfway up, heard sumpin’ dat once you hears it 
you never forgits, and dats de rattlin' of de rattles on a rattle snake's 
taile Us both 'stinctly hear dat sound’ What us do? Me on de ground, 
him up de tree, ‘but where de snake? Dat was de Misery, us didn't knowe 
Dat snake give us fair warnin'’ though! Marster Sam (dats your pa) ‘low: 
‘Frank, ease down on de ground} I'll just stay up here for a while.' I 
lay on them leaves » Skeered to make a russlee Your pa up de tree skeered 
to go up or down! Broad daylight didn't move use Sun come UD, he look 
all ‘round from his vantage up de tree, then come down, not 'til then, do 
I gits on my foots. 

“Then I laugh and laugh end laugh, and ask Marster Sam how he felt. 
Marster Sam kinda frown and says 'Damn I feels like helli Git up dat treel 
Don't you..see dat ‘possum up dere?' I say: ‘But where de snake, Marster?' 
He say: 'Dat rattler done gone home, where me and you and dat ‘possum gonna val 
be pretty soont' | 

"T btlongs to de Peays. De father of them all was, Kershaw Peay. My 
marster ad his mony Vicholas; he was a fine man to just look at. My mistress 
was always tellin' him "bout how fine and handsome-like he was. He mst of 


got use to if; howsomever , marster grin every time she talk like dat. 
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"My pappy was bought from de Adamson peoples; they say they got 
him off de ship from Africae He sho' was a man; he run all de other 
niggers ‘way from my mammy ard took up wid her widout askin’ de marstere 
Her name was Lavinia. When us got free, he 'sisted on Adamson was de 
name us would go bye He name was William Adamson. Yes siri my brothers 
was: Justus, Hillyard, and Donald, and my sisters was, Martha and Lizzettie. 

"tDeed I did work befo' freedome What I do? Hoed cotton, pick cotton, 
‘tend to calves and slop de pigs » under de ‘vision of de ereneeeee Who he 
was? First one name lr. Simp, he a good mane Another one Mr. Tim Gladden, 
burn you up whenever he just take a notion to pop his whipe Us boys run 
"round in our shirt tails. He lak to see if he could lift de shirt tail 
widout techin' de skine Just as often as not, though, he tech de skin. 
Little boy holler and Marster Tim laugh. 

"Us live in quarters. Our beds was nailed to de sides of de house. 
Most of de chillun slept on pallets on de floor. Got water from a big 
springe 

"De white folks ‘tend to you all righte Us had two doctors, Doctor 
Carlisle and Doctor James. 

"I see some money, but never own any then. Had plenty to eab: Meat, 
bread, milk, lye hominy, horse apples, turnips, collards, pumpkins, and 
dat kind of trucke 

“Was marster rich? How come he wasn't? He brag his land was ten 
miles square t he had a hisstteana disteus ‘ea ‘peor white folks look- 


ed up to him lak God Almighty; they sho’ did. They would have stuck 


i 


their hands in| de fire if he had of asked them to do ite He had a fish 


pond on top of! de house and terraces wid straxberries, all over de place. 


See them big rock columns down dere now? Dats all dats left of his 
grandness and greatnesse They done move de whippin' post dat was in 
de backyard. Yes sah, it was a 'cessity wid them niggers. It stood 
up and out to 'mind them dat if they didn't please de master and de 
overseer, they'd hug dat post, and de lend of dat whip lash gwine to 
flip to de hide of dat back of their's. 

"T ain't a complainin'. He was a good master, bestést in de 
land, but he just have to have a whippin' post, "cause you'll find a 
whole passle of bad niggers when you gits a thousand of them in one 
flocke 

"Soreech owl holler? Women and men turn socks and stockings 
wrong side out quick, dat they did, do it mow, myself. I's black as 
a crow but I's got a white folks heart. Didn't ketch me foolin’ ‘round 
wid niggers in radical timese I's as close to white folks then as peas 
jn a pode Wore de red shirt and drunk a heap of brandy in Columbia, dat 
time us went down to General Hampton ik powers I 'clare I hollered so 
loud goin! ‘long in de procession, dat a nice white lady run out one of 
de houses down dere in Columbia, give me two biscuits and a drum stick 
of chicken, patted me on 4@ shoulder, and say: ‘Thank God for all de 
big black men dat can holler for Governor Hampton as loud as dis one 
doese? Then I hollers some more for to please dat Mady, though I had 
to take de half chawed chicken out dis old mouth, and she laugh "bout 
dat 'til she oriede She didi 

"Well, I'11 be yockin' "long balance of dese days, # hollerint 


for Mre Reosevelt, just as loud as I holler then for Hamptone 


4e 1G | 


"My young marsters was: Austin, Tom, and Nicholas; they was. : ; 
all right 'cept they tease you too hard maybe some time, and want to 
mix in wid de ‘fairs of slave ‘misementse 

"Now what make you ask dat? Did me ever do any courtin'? You 
knows I dide Every he thing from a he king down to a bunty rooster gits 
cited "bout she things, I's lay wake many nights "bout sich things. It's 
de nature of a he, to take after de shee They do say dat a he angel ain't 
got dis to worry ‘bout. 

"T fust courted Martha Harrisons Us marry and jine de church. Us 
had nine chillun; seven of them livin'. A woman cen't stand havin’ chillwm, 
lak a mane Carryin', sucklin', and ‘tending to them wore her down, dat, wid. 
de malaria of de Wateree brung her to her gravee | 

"I sorrow over her for weeks, maybe five months, then I got to think- 
ing how I'd pair up wid dis one and dat one and de other one. Took to shavin' 
again and gwine to Winnsboro every Saturday, and different churches every 
Sundaye I hear a voice from de choir, one Sunday, dat makes me sit up and 
take notice of de gal on de off side in fronte Well sirl a spasm of fright 
fust hit me dat I might not git her, dat 1 was too old for de likes of hers 
and dat some no ‘count nigger might be in de ways. in a few minutes I come 
to mysSif. I rise right up, walked into dat choir, stand by her side, and 

wid dis voice of mine, dat always tracts ‘tention, jined in de hym and out 
sung themall. It was easy from dat time one 

"I merry Kete at de close of dat.revival. De day after de weddin', 
what you reckon? Don't know? Well, after gittin' breakfas' she went to de 
field, poke ‘ikea her neck, basket on her head and picked two hundred pounds 


ef cotton. Dats de kind of woman she ise” 
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"T was born in Newberry County,S.C., near Belfast, about 
1854. I was a slave of John Wallace. I was the only child, and 
when a small child, my mother was sold to Joe Liggins by my old 
master, Bob Adams. It is said that the old brick house where the 
Wallaces lived was built by a Eichleberger, but Dr. John Simpson 
lived there and sold it to Mr. Wallace. In the attic was an old 
skeleton which the children thought bewitched the house. None of 
them would go upstairs by themselves. I suppose old Dr. Simpson 
left it there, Sometimes later, it was taken out and buried. 
Marse Wallace had many slaves and kept them working, but he was 
not a strict master. 

"T married Allen Andrews after the war. He went to the war 
with his master, He was at Columbia with the Confederate troops 
when Sherman burnt the place. Some of them, my husband included, 
was captured and taken to Richmond Va. They escaped and walked 
back home, but all but five or six fell out or died. 

tMy young master, Editor Bill Wallace, a son of Marse 
John, was a soldier. When he was sick at home, I fanned the flies 
from him with a home-made fan of peacock feathers, sewed to a 
long cane. 

"after the war, the 'bush-whackers', called Ku Klux, rode 
there. Preacher Pitts! brother was one, They went to negro 
houses and killed the people, They wore caps over the head and 
eyes, but no long white gowns. An old muster ground was above 


there about three miles, near what is now Wadsworth School.* 


Source: Frances Andrews (col. 83), Newberry, S.C. 
‘Interviewer: G. Leland Summer, Newberry, S.C. 
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=] live in a comfortable two-room cottage which my son owns. 
I can't do much work except a little washing and ironing. My grand- 
children live with me. My other children help me a little when I 
need it. I heard about the 40 acres of land snare mule the ex- 
slaves would get after the war, but I aian't pay any attention to it. 
They never got anything. I think this was Sa out by the Yankees 
who didn't care about much tcept getting money for themselves. 

"tI come from hie Indian Creek section of Newberry County. 
After about 1880 when things got natural, some of the slaves from 
this section rented small one-horse farms and made their own money 
and living. Some Gould rent small tracts oi land on shares, giving 
the landlord one-half the crop for use of the land. 

"Everything is changed so much. I never learned to read 
and write and all I know is what I heard in old times. But I think 
the younger generation of negroes is different from what they used 
to be. They go where hay qat to and do what they want to and don't 
pay much attention to old folks anymore. 

"My mother's mother come from Virginia and ay mother's 
father was born and raised in this county. I don't remeuber anything 
about the Nat Turner Rebellion, and never heard anything about it. 
We never had any save up-risings in our neighborhood.* 


Source: Frances Andrews (83), Newberry, §.C. | 
Interviewer: G.L. Summer, Newberry, S.C. 6/11/37. 
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Folk Lore: Folk Tales (negro) 


_ "I was 'bout nine year ole when de big wer broke 
looses My pa and ma ‘longed to de Scotts what libbed in 
Jonesville Township. When . got big 'nough to work, T was 
gib to de youngest Scott boy. Soon atter dis, Sherman come 
through Union Countye No ma'm, I nebber seed Shermen but I 
seed some of his soldiers, Dat's de time I run off in de wood 
and not narry a boul lmowed whar I was till de dus' had done 
settled in de big roads 

"Every Sunday, Marse Scott sent us to church in one 

of his wagginse White folks rid to church in de buggy and Marse 
went on de big saddle hosse ‘Bout dis time, Marse Scott went 
to Columbia to git abted and sugare He stay mos' two weeks, 
kaize he drive two fine hosses to de buggy ‘long wid a long hind 
end to fetch things to and fro ine De roads was. real muddy and 
- de hosses haf to res' ever nights Den in Columbia, he would 
have a little 'joyment befo' he come back homes" 
SOURCE: Miss Dorothy Lem>right, W. Main Ste, Union, Se@e. (Story 


told her by “Uncle Feter" Arthur, Information by 
Caldwell Sims, Union, SeCs 
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JOSEPHINE BACCHUS 
Ex-Slave, 75-80 Years 390418 


'No, my mercy God, I don! know not one thought to speak 
to you bout. Seems like, I does know your face, but I been 
so sick all de year dat I can' hardly remember nothin. Yes, 
sweetheart, I sho caught on to what you want. 0h, I wishes 
I did know somethin bout dat old time war cause I tell you, 
if I been know anything, I would sho pour it out to your I 
got burn out here de other day en I ain' got near a thing 
Left me, but a pair of stockings en dat old coat dere on de 
bed. Dat how-come I stayin here wid Miss Celia. My husband, 
he dead en she took me in over here for de present. No'um, 

I haven't never had a nine months child. Reckon dat what 
ailin me now. Bein dat I never had no mother to care for 
me en give me a good attention like, I caught so much of 
Cold dat I ain' never been safe in de family way. Yes,man, 
I had my leg broke plenty times, but I ain' never been able 
to jump de time. Lord, I got a misery in my back dere. [I 
hope it ain! de pneumonias." . 

"Well, you see, I couldn! tell you nothin bout my mother 
cause I never didn! know nothin bout my mother. My Jesus, my 
brother tell bout when dey had my mother layin out on de coolin 
board, I went in de room whe! she was en axed her for somethin 
to eat en pushed her head dat wae: You know, I wouldn! touch 
my hand to do nothin like dat, but-I never know. Dat it, de 
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coolin board, dat what dey used to have to lay all de dead 


people on, but dis day en time, de undertaker takes dem en 
fixes dem up right nice, I say. I tellin you, I ain' had 

no sense since I lost my people. Sometimes, I axes de a 
what he keepin me here for anyhow. Yes,mam, dat does come 

to me often times in de night. Oh, it don’ logk like I gwine 
ever get no better in dis life en if I don’, I just prays to 
God to be saved. Yes, Lord, I prays to be lifted to a restful 
home," 

“Just like as I been hear talk, some of de people fare: 
good in slavery time en some of dem fare rough. Dat been 
accordin to de kind of task boss dey come up under. Now de 
poor colored people in slavery time, dey give dem very little 
rest en would whip some of dem most to death. Wouldn! none 
of dem daresen to go from one plantation to another widout 
dey had a furlough from dey boss. Yes,mam, if dey been catch 
you comin back widout dat walkin paper de boss had give you, 
great Jeruseleum, you would sho catch de devil next mornin. 

My blessed a mercy, hear talk dey spill de poor nigger's 

blood awful much in slavery time. Hear heap of dem was free 
long time fore dey been know it cause de white folks, dey want- 
ed to keep dem in bondage. Oh, my Lord, dey would cut dem so 
hard till dey just slash de flesh right off dem. Yes,mam, dey 
Call dat thing dey been Whip dem wid de cat o' nine tail. No, 


darlin, I hear talk it been made out of pretty leather plaited 
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most all de way en den all dat part down to de bottom, dey 
just left it loose to do de cuttin wid. Yes, honey, dem 
kind of whips was made out of pretiy leather like one of 
dese horse whips. Yes,mam, dat been how it was in slavery 
time." | 

"Yankees! Oh, I hear folks speak bout de Yankees plunder- 
in through de Country plenty times. Hear bout de Yankees 
gwine all bout stealin white people silver. Say, everywhe! 
dey went en found white folks wid silver, dey would just 
Clean de place up. Dat de blessed truth, too, Cause dat 
exactly what I hear bout dem." 

"Lord, pray Jesus, de white people sho been mighty proud 
to see dey niggers spreadin out in dem days, so dey tell me. 
Yes,mam, dey was glad to have a heap of colored people bout 
dem cause white folks couldn! work den no more den déy can 
work dese days like de colored people can. Reckon dey love. 
to have dey niggers back yonder just like dey loves to have 
- dem dese days to do what dey ain' been cut out to do. You 
see, dey would have two or three women on de plantation dat 
was good. breeders en dey would have chillun pretty regular 
fore freedom come here. You know, some people does be right 
fast in catchin chillun. Yes'um,. dey must been bless wid a 
pile of dem, I say, en every colored person used to follow 


up de same name as dey white folks been hear to." 
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'No'um, I never didn! go to none of dem cornshuckin en 


fodder pullin en all dem kind of thing. Reckon while dey 
was at de cornshuckin, I must been somewhe! huntin somethin 
to eat. Den dem kind of task was left to de men folks de 
most of de time cause it been so hot, disap texte to strip to 
do dat sort of a job." 

"Lord, I sho remembers dat earth shake good ag anything. 
When it come on me, I was settin. down wid my foots in a tub 
of water. Yes, my Lord, I been had a age on me in de shake. 
I remember, dere been such a shakin dat evenin, it made all 
de people feel mighty queer like. It just come in a tremble 
en first thing I know, I felt de difference in de crack of de 
housee I run to my sister Jessie cause she had been live in 
New York en she was well acquainted wid dat kind of gwine on. 
She say, 'Josie, dis ain' nothin but dem shake I been tellin 
you bout, but dis de first time it come here en you better be 
@ prayin.' En, honey, everything white en colored was emptied 
out of doors dat night. Lord, dey was scared. Great Jeruselew! 
De people Was scared everywhe'. Didn' nobody know what to make 
of it. I tellin you, I betcha I was 30 years old in de shake." 

"Now, I guess time you get done gettin up all dem memo- 
randums, you gwine have a pile. I tell you, if you keep on, 
you sho gWine have a bale cause dere a lot of slavery people 
is spring up till how. I ought to could fetch back more to 


speak to you bout, but just like I been tell you, I wasn! never 
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cared for by a mother en I is caught on to a heap of rough- 
ness just on account dat I ain! never had a mother to have 
a care for me.# 

'Oh, de people never didn' put Hie faith to de doctors 
in dem days. Mostly, dey would use de herbs in de fields 
for dey medicine. Dere two herbs, I hear talk of. Dey Was 
black snake root en Sampson snake root. Say, if a person 
never had a good appetite, dey would boil some of dat stuff 
en mix it wid a little whiskey en rock candy en dat would sho 
give dem a sharp appetite. §ee, it natural cause if you take 
_a tablespoon of dat bitter medicine three times a day like a 
person tell you, it bound to swell your appetite. Yes,mam, 

I know dat a mighty good mixture. ! 

"Oh, my Lord, child, de people was sho wiser in clden 
times den what dey be now. Dey been have all kind of signs 
to forecast de times wid en dey been mighty true to de word, 
too. Say, when you hear a Cow low en cry so mournful like, 
it ain' gwine be long fore you hear tell of a death." 

"pen dere one bout de rain. Say, sometimes de old rain 
crow stays in de air en hollers en if you don! look right. 
sharp, it gwine rain soon. 0all him de rain crow. He hollers 
mostly like dis, 'Goo-oop, goo-oop.! Like dat." 

"De people used to have a bird for cold weather, too. Folks 
say, ‘Don’ you hear dat cold bird? Look out, it gwine be cold 


tomorrow.' De cold bird, he a brown bird. If you can see hin, 
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he a fine lookin bird, too.  Yes'um, right large en strong 
lookin, but don! nobody hardly ever see him dese days." 

"‘—in I reckon you hear talk bout dis one. Say, not to 
Wash on de first day of de New Year cause if you do, you 
will wash some of your family out de pot. Say, somebody will 
sho die. Dat right, too. Den if possible, must boil some old 
peas on de first day of de New Year en must cook some hog jowl 
in de pot wid dem. Must eat some of it, but don! be obliged 
to eat it all. En ought to have everything clean up nicely 
so as to keep clean all de year. Say, must always put de wash 
out on de line to be sure de day fore New Years en have all 
your garments Clean. ! 

“What my ideas bout de young folke dese days? Well, dey 
young folks en dey ain! young folks, I say. Oose I don' bother 
up Wid dem none, but I think wid my own weak judgment, dey quite 
different from when I come along. Folks is awful funny dis day 
en time to my notion. Don! care what people see dem do no time. 
I sho think dey worser den what dey used to be. De way I say dey 
worser, I used to have to be back at such en such a time, if I 
went off, but now dey go anytime dey want to en dey comes back 
anytime dey want to. I sho think dey worser. De fact of it, 


I know dey worser. " 


Source: Josephine Bacchus, colored, age /5-80, Marion, 8.0. 


Personal interview by Annie Ruth Davis, Dec., 1937. 
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"I was born near Winnsboro, S.C., Fairfield County. I was 
twelve years old the year the Confederate war started. My father 
was Jobn Ballard and my mother was Sallie Ballard. I had several 
brothers and sisters. We belonged to Jim Aiken, a large land- 
owner at Winnsboro. He owned land on which the town was built, 

He had seven plantations. He was good to us and give us plenty to 
eat, and good quarters to live in. His mistress was good, too; 
but one of his sons, Dr. Aiken, whipped some of de niggers, iots. 
One time he whipped a slave for stealing. Some of his land was 
around four churches in Winnsboro. 

We was allowed three pounds o' meat, one quart o' molas- 
ses, grits and other eiiuee Gach week ~~~ plenty for us to eat. 

"When freedom come, he told us we was free, and if we 
wanted to stay on with him, he would do the best he could for us. 
Most of us stayed, and after a few months, he paid wages. After 
eight months, some went to other places to work. 

"The master's wife died and he married a daughter of Robert 
Gillam and moved to Greenville, S.C. 

"The master always had a very big garden with plenty of 
vegetables. He had fifty hogs, and I helped mind the hogs. He 
didn't raise much cotton, but raised lots of wheat and corn. He 
made his own meal and flour from the mill on the creek; made 
home-made clothes with cards and spinning wheels. 

lithey cooked in wide chimneys in a kitchen which was away 


off from the big house. They used pots and skillets to cook with. 
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The hands got their rations every Monday night. They got their 
clothes to wear which they made on old spinning wheels, and wove 
them themselves. . | 

"The master had his own tan yard and tanned his leather and 
made shoes for his hands. 

"He had several overseers, white men, and some negro fore- 
men. They sometimes whipped the slaves, that is the pyereabes: 
Once a nigger whipped the overseer and had to run -away in the 
woods and live so he wouldn't get caught. The nigger foremen look- 
‘ed after a set of slaves on any special work. They never worked at 
night unless it was to bring in fodder or hay when it looked like 
rain was coming. On rainy days, we shucked corn and cleaned up 
around the place. | 

"We had old brick ovens, lots of ‘tem. Some was used to make 
molasses from our own sugar cane we raised. 

"The master had a ‘sick-house' where he took sick slaves 
for treatment, and kept a drug store there. They didn't use old- 
time cures much, like Herbs and barks, except sassafras root tea 
for the blood. | 

"We didn't learn to read and write, but some learned after 
the war. 

‘yy father run the blacksmith shop for the master on the 
place. I worked around the place. The patrollers were there and 
we had to have a pass to get out any. The nigger children some- 
times played out in the road and were chased by patrollers. The 
children would run into the master's place and the patrollers 
couldn't get them ‘cause the master wouldn't let them. We had no 


churches for slaves, bit went to the white church and set in the 


gallery. After freedom, niggers'built ‘brush ‘harbors’ on the place. 
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"Slaves carried news from one plantation to another by riding 
mules or horses. They had to be in quarters at night. I remember 
my mother rode side-saddle one Saturday night. I reckon she had a 
pass to go; she come back without being bothered. 

"Some games children played was, hiding switches, marbles, and 
maybe others. Later on, some of de nigger boys started playing 
cards and got to gambling; some went to de woods to gamble, 

"The old cotton gins on de farms were made of wooden screws, 
and it took all day to gin four bales o' cotton. 

"I was one of the first trustees that helped build the first 
colored folks' church in the town of Greenwood. I am the only one 
now living. I married Alice Robinson, and had five sons and one 
daughter, and have five or six grandchildren. 

"abraham Lincoln, I think, was a good man; had a big rep- 
utation. Couldn't tell mjch about Jefferson Davis. Booker T. Wash- 
ington ~~ Everybody thinks he is a great man for the colored race. 

"of course I think slavery was bad. We is free now and better 
off to work. I think anybody who is any count can work and live 
by himself. 

"I joined de church when J was 17 years old, because a big 
preaching was going on after freedom for the colored people. 

"I think everybody should join the church and do right; can't 
get anywhere without it, and do good." 


Source: William Ballard (88), Greenwood, S.°. 
Interviewed by: G.L. Summer, Newberry, S.C. (6/10/37) 
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‘Winnsboro, Se. Ce 
CHARLEY BARBER 


EX-SLAVE 81 YEARS OLD. 


Charley barber Jives in a shanty kind of house, situated on a plot 
of ground containing two acres all his own. it is a mile and a half south- 
east of Winnsboro, S. Ce He lives with an anaemic daughter, Maggie, whose 
chief interests are a number of cats, about the premises, and a brindled, 


crumple-horned cow that she ties out to graze every morning and milks ot 


eveninge 


~ 


Charley is squat of figure, short neck, popeyed, and has white hair. 
He tills the two acres and produces garden truck that he finds e sale for 
among the employees of the “iinnsboro mills, just across the railroad from 
his homee He likes to talk, and pricks up his ears,( so to speak ),when- 
ever anything is related as having occurred in tne paste He will importune 
those present to hear his version of the event urilguale 

"Well sah, dis is a pleasure to have you call ‘pon me, howsomever it 
be unexpected dis mornin'. Shoot ( aden the chickens out of the house) 
Shoos Git. out of here and go scratch a livin! for them itekens dat's fol- 
lowin' you yet, and you wen" S wean and git to layin! agains Fust thing you 
kmow you'll be spoilin’ de floor, when us is got company dis very minute. 
Scatt Maggie, hie Aes cats out de chairs long *nough for ir. Wood to set 
im one whilst, he! s.come to see me dis mornin! « 


and. dats et. You wants me to talk over de ave dat am gone? How 


dis come ‘boat and how dae come tpout, from. ae. dey Iwas horn, es dis very 


wp our. smokestacks veto! us “begins IMgybe you, wants, a 


y goodness Do - 


det Maggie? (Rubbing his hands; his eyes shining with pleasure) Take sioulex 
look and make another guesSe ‘Seventy-five? You is growin’ warm but you'll 
have to come ageint 

"Bless your soul Marse Wood, you know whet old Madder Shifton say? She 
tlow dat: 'In de year 1881, de world to an end will surely come'. I was 
twenty-five years old, when all de niggers end most of de white folks was be- 
lievin' dat old lady and 166i’ for de world to come to an erid in 1881. Dat 
was de year dat I jined de church, tcause I wanted to make sure dat if de end 
did come, I'd be ceught up in dat rapture dat de white Methodis eh ecueneiien Was 
“preachin! ‘bout and explainin'’ to my marster and mistress be dese house on de 
piazze dat yeare 

"I is eighty-one years old. I was born up on de Wateree River, close 
to Great Falls. ity marster was Ozmond Barber. lly mistress was name Miss 
Elizabeth; her de wife of Warse Ozmond. My pappy was name Jacobe ~My mamny 
went by de neme of Jemima. they both come hom dpica where they was borne 
They was 'ticec sn a ship, fetgh 'cross de ocean to Testy fetch to Winns- 
boro by a slave eon and sold to my marster's father e Dat whet they tell 
mee When they was sailin' over, dere was five or six hundred others all to- 
gether down under de first deck of de ship, where they was locked in. They 
never did talk lak de other Slaves) ne just say a few words, use deir hands, 


and make signse They want deir collards, tuimips, and deir'tetors, raw. They 


1&-Sweet milk so much they steal it. ‘ 


"Pappy care nothin’ 'bowtl.et@khes and wouldn't wear shoes in de winter 


time or eny times It was 'ginst de lew to bring them over here when they did, 


Ir learn Since. “But. what is de oe now end what was de law then, when BEng 


* 


shiny money 1 wes: in sight Money make de. sutondbile, Boas Money make de train 
L spe c ke de ships ¢ © 


_ Yes sir, they, my PaPEY y end mammy, was just smuggled in dis part of de 


world, I bet bie 
“War come on, my marster went out as a captain of de Horse Marines. 
‘i tune was much sung by de white folks on de place and took wid de niggers. 


ry 


It went lak dis: 
‘I'm Gaptain Jenks of de Horse Marines 
I feed my horse on corn and beans. 
Oht I'm Captain Jenks of de Horse Marines 
And captain in de armyi' 

"When de Yaukeos come they seem to have ‘special uenuperce for my white 
folks. They took everything, they could carry off and burnt ererenias they 
couldn't carry off. 

4 listress and de chillun have to go to Chester to git a place to sleep 
and eat, wid /kinfolks. De niggers just lay ‘round de place til master rode 
in, after de war, on a horse; him have money and friends and git things goin' 
agin. I stay on dere 'til '76. Then I come to Winnsboro ‘and git a job as ‘ 
section hand laborer on de railroads Out of de fust morney,--(I git paid off 
de pay train then; company run a spesial pay train out of Colunbie to Charlottes 
They stop at every station and pay de hands off at de rear end of de Goad in 
cash)« Well, as I was a sayin': Out de. fust money i buys me a red shirt and 
dat November x votes ee de fust vote I put in de box was for Governor Wade 
Hamptons Dat was de pase big ‘thing i done. 


"De nex! be thing I done WAS fall in Love wid Mary eee Dat eons 


gonna have money in de back of her head when her pick out a man to marry. 
4er gonna want a man wid muscles on his arms and back and I had them. Usin' 
dat pick end shovel on de railroad just give me what it took to git Vary 
Us had ten chillun. Some dead, some marry and leave. lly wife die year befo' 
last. Maggie is puny, Bs you see, and us gits 'long wid de goodness of iis 
Lord and de white folks. 

"I pilongs to de Ste John Methodist Church in Middlesix, part of Winns~ 
boroe They was havin' a rival (revival) meetin' de night of de earthquake , 
last day of August, in 1886. Folks had hardly got over de scare of 1881, "bout 
de world comin' to an end. It was on Tuesday night, if I don't disremember, 
"bout 9 ofclocke De pebenee was prayin', just after de fust sermon, put hin 
never got to de amen part of dat prayere Dere come @ noise or runblin' , lek 
far off thunder, seem lak it come from de northwest, then de church begin to 
rock lak a baby's cradle. Dere was great excitement. Old Aunt Melvina holler: 
"De world comin' to de end’. De preacher say: 'Ch, Lordy', and run out of de 
pulpite Everbody run out de church in de moonlight. When de second quele core , 
"bout a minute after de fust, somebody started up de cry: 'De devil under de 
church! De devil under de church! De devil gwine to take de church on'‘his back 
and run away wid de churchi' People never stop runnin' 'til they got to de 
court a in town. Dere they, ‘clare de devil done take Ste John's Church on 
his back and fly away to-hell wid ite Marse, Henry Galliard make a speech and 
tell them what a as and =e them to go home. Dat Mr. Skinner, de telegraph 
man at de depot, sey de main part of it was way down ‘bout SABSESET ERG too far 


away for anybody to ey hurt” here, ‘less a brick from a chimey fall on some-= 


om 


vody's heads De nies gers gostly believes hai: a 1 Pine man, lak Marse Henry ,. tell 


4 quiet. Some of them go. home but many of them, down in de | 


low part of town, set on de railroad track in de moonlight, all night. 
I wes mighty aleepy de nex! mornin! but I work on de cadlnond track 

just de samee Dat night folks come back to St. John's Church, find it 
still dere, and such a ‘eutpourin' of de spirit was had as never was had 


befo' or since. 


“Just think! Dat has been fifty-one years agoe ‘Them was de glorious 
horse and buggy days. Dere was no air-ships, no autos and no radios. White 
folks had horses to drivee Niggers had miles to ride to-a baseball game, to 


see white folks run lak de patarollers (patrollers) was after them and they 


holler lak de world was on fire," 
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ED BARBER 


EX-SLAVE 77 YEARS OLD. 


Ed Sarber lives in a small one-room house in the midst of a cotton field 
on the plantation of iare Ae lie Owens, ten miles southeast of Winnsboro, be Ce 
tie lives alone and does his ovm cooking and housekeeping. lle isa brightmulatto, 
nas an erect carriage ane posture, appears younger than his age, is intelligent 
and enjoys recounting the tales of his lifetime. His own race doesn't give hin 
much countenancee His friends in the old days of reconstruction were white peo- 
ple. He presumes on such past affiliation and considers himself better than the 
full-blooded Negroe 

"It's been a long time since I see youe Maybe you has forgot but I ain't 
forgot de fust time I put dese lookers on you, in '76-¢ Does you ‘members dat day? 

t was ina piece of pines beyond de Presbytcrian Church, in Winnsboro, 5e Ce Us 
both had red shirtse You was a ridin' a gray pony and I was aridin' a red mle, 
sorrel likes You say dat wasn't '76? iiell, how come it wasn't? Ouillah Harrison, 
another nigger, was dere, though he was a mane loth of us got to arguin'. He 
‘low he could vote for Hampton and I couldn't, ‘cause I wasn't 21. You say it was 
*78 "stead of '76, dat day in de pines when you was dere? well! Welll I sho? 
been thinkin' all dis time it was '76. 

" tMember de fight dat day when Mr. Pole sarnadore knock Mr. Blanchard 
down, while de apeakin' was a gwine on? You does? Well, us come to common 'gree= 
ment on dat, bless Godt 

"Them was scary times’ Me bein' just half nigger and half white man, I know= 
ed which side de butter was on de breade Who I see dere? Well, dere was a string 


of red shirts a mile long, dat come into Winnsboro from white Oake And another 
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from Flint Hill, over de Pea Ferry road, a mile longe De barromms of de tom 
did a big business dat daye Seem lak it was de fashion to git drunk all ‘long 
them dayse 

"Them red shirts was de monkey wrench in de cotton-gin of de carpet bag 
partys I's here to tell youe Jf a nigger git hungry, all he have to do is go 
to de white folk's house, bég for a red shirt, and explain hisself a democrate 
we might not git de shirt right then but he git his belly full of everything de 
white folks got, end de privilege of comin’ to det trough sometime, agin. 

“You wants me to tell you ‘bout who I is, where I born, end how old I is? 
well, just cross examine me and I'11 tell you de facts as best I knows hove 

“J was born twelve miles cast of Winnsboro, Se Ue ily marster say it was 
de 18th of January, 1806 

“liy mother name Ann. iler b'long to my marster, James arbere Dat's not 
e fair question when you ask me who my daddy wase ‘Well, just say he was a white 
man and dat my mother never did marry nobody, while he livede I was de onliest 
chile my mother ever hade 

“after freedom my mother raised me on de liarse Adam Barber place, up by 
ioae Ueaat and initforde I stayed dere 'til all de 'citement of politics die 
downe ity help was not wented so much at de ‘lection boxes, so I got to roamin' 
'round to fust one place end then anothere But wheresomever 1 go, I kept a think 
int "bout tosa and de ripe may-pops in de field in cotton piclzin' timee I landed 
back to de Barber place and after a skirinish or tio wid de old folks, marry de 
gol de Lord always 'tended for me to marrye Her name was xosa Forde You ask me 
if she was pretty? at's a strange thinge Do you ever hear a white person say 
a colored woman is pretty? I never have but befo' God when I was trampin' ‘round 


ow 


Charleston, dere was a church dere called Ste Mark, dat all de society folks of 
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my coler went toe No black nigger welcome dere, they told mee Thinkin' as 
how I was bright tnough to git in, I up and goes dere one Sundaye fh, how 
they did carry on, bow and scrape and ape de white folkse 1 see some pretty 
feathers, pretty fans, end pretty women derel J was uncomfortable all de 
time though, tcause they was too 'hifalootin' in de ways, in de singin', and 
all sorts of carryin' onse 

“Glad you fetch me back to Rosae Us marry and’had ten chillune l'rancis, 
Thompkins, Williem, Jim, Levi, Ab and Oz is deade Katie marry e Boykin end is 
livin' in New Yorke lly wife, Rosa, die ondis place of Mre Uvense 

"T lives in a house by myself. I hoes a little cotton, picks plums and 
blackberries but dewberries "bout played oute | 

"iy marstcr, Jamcs Darber, went through de Civil var and diede iI begs 
you, in de name of de good white folks vf '76 ond Wade Hempton, not to forget 
me in dis old age pension businesse 

“WWhet I think of Abe Lincoln? I think he was a poor buckra white man, to 
de likes of mee Although, I 'spects tir. Lincoln meant well but I can't help 
but wish him had continued splittin' them fence rails, which they say he knowed 
all "bout, and never took a hand in runnin' de government of which he knowed 
nothin! 'boute Marse Jeff Davis was all right, but him oughta got out and fought 
some, lak General Lee, Goneral Jackson and 'Poleon Bonaparte Us might have won 
de war if he had turned up at some if ce battles lak Gettysburg, *Chickenmaroger', 
and 'Applemattox'. What you think 'bout dat? 

"ves sah, I has knowed a whole lot of good white mene Marse General bratton, 
Marse Ed Pe Mobley, Marse Will Durham, dat owned dis house us now settin! in, and 


Dre Henry Gibsone Does I lmow any good colored men? I shot doest Dere's Profes- 
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sor Denjamin Russell at Blackstocke You lmows hime Then dere was Ouilleh 
Harrison, det own a four=hoss team and a saddle hoss, in red shirt dayse One 
time de brass band at Winnsboro, Se Ce wanted to go to Vamden, %» Ye to play 

at Ge speakin' of Hamptons He took de whole band from ifinnsboro +o Camden, 

dat day, free of chargee Ahk De way dat band did play all de way to Ridgeway, 
down de road to Longtow, cross de Camden Ferry, and right into de towne Dere 
vas horns a plowin', drums a beatin', end people a shoutin': ‘Hurrah for Hamp- 
tonk' Some was a singin': ‘Hang Den Chamoerlain on a Sour Apple Tree'. 
Vuillah come home and found his wife head done had a boy baby:e What you reckon? 
lie name dat boy baby, Wade Hamptone ‘shen he come home to die, he lay his hand 


on dat boy's head and say: ‘Wade, ‘member who you name for and always vote a 


straight out democrat ticket's Which dat boy didak" 
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EX=SLAVE 82 YEARS OLD. 


"Hope you @ind yourself well dis mornin', white folkse I's 
just common; ‘spect I eats too mich yesterdays You know us celebrated 
yesterday, ‘cause it was de Fourth of July. Us had a good dinner on 
ais 2,000 acre farm of Mre Owense God bless dat white boss man§ What 
would us old no ‘count niggers do widout him? Dere's six or seven, 
maybe eight of us out here over eighty years old. ‘Most of them is like 
me, not able to hit a lick of work, yet he take care of us; he sho’ doese 
"Mr. Owens not a member of de church mut he allowed dat he done 
found out dat it more blessed to give than to receive, in case like use 


“You wants to know ali ‘bout de slavery time, de war, de Ku Kluxes 


and everything? My tongue too short to tell you all dat I knows. However, 


if it was as long as my stockin's, I could tell you a trunk full of good 
and easy, bad and hard, dat dis old life-stream have run over in eighty- 
two yearse I's hoping to reach at last them green fields of Eden of de 
Promise Lande ‘'Scuse me ramblin' fround, now just ask me questions; I 
bet I can amswer all you aske 

"My pa name, Tom McCullough; him was a slave of old Marster John 
McCullough, whose big two-story house is de oldest in Fairfield County. 
It stands today on a high hill, just above de banks of Dutchman Creeke 
Big road run right by dat houses My mammy name, Niciee Her btlong to 
de Weir family; de head of de family die durin’ de war of freedome I's 
not supposed to know all he done, so I'll pass over date My mistress 


name, Eliza; good mistresse Have you got down dere dat old marster just 
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took sick and die, ‘cause he wasn't touched wid a bullet nor de life 
slashed out of him wid a sword? 

"Well, my pa b'longin' to one man and my mammy b'longin' to 
another, four or five miles apart, caused some confusion, mix-up, and 
heartachess My pa have to git a pass to come to see my Mame He come 
sometimes widout de passe Patrollers catch him way up de chimney hidin' 
one night; they stripped him right befo! meammy and give him thirty-nine 
lashes, wid her cryin’ and a hollerin' louder than he did. 

"Us lived in a log house; handmade bedstead, wheat ‘straw mattress, 
cotton pillows, plenty coverin' and plenty to eat,sich as it wase Us never 
git butter or sweet milk or coffee. Dat was for de white folks but in de 
summer time, I minds de flies off de table wid the peafowl feather brush 
and eat in de kitchen just what de white folks eat; them was very good 
eatints I's here for to tell youe All de old slaves end ee dat worked 
in de fiela, got rations and de chillun were fed at de kitchen out~house. 
What did they git? I 'members they got peas, hog meat, corn bread, ‘lasses, 
and buttermilk on Sunday, then they got greens, turnips, taters, shallots, 
collards, eat beans through de week. They were kept fat on them kind of 
rationse 

"De fact ts I can't ‘member us ever had a doctor on de place; 
just a erenny was enough at child birth. ‘lave women have a baby one days 
up and gwine ‘round de next day, singin' et her work lak nothin' unusual 
had heopenede 


"Did I ever git a whippin'? Dat I did. How many times? More 


on 
than I can count, fingers and toes. What I git a whippin’ for? Oh, just 


one thing, then anothers One ‘time I break a plate while washin' dishes 


, 3640) 


and another time I spilt de milk on de dinin' room floor. It was always 
for somethin', sire I needed de whippin'. 

"Yes sir, I had two brothers older than me; one sister older 
than me and one brother younger than me. 

"My young marster was killed in de war. Their names was Robert, 
Smith, and dimes My young mistress, Sarah, married a Sutton and moved 
to Texase Nancy marry Mre wade Rawlse Miss Janie marry Mr. Hugh Melvinge 
At this marriage my mammy was give to Miss Janie and she was took to Texas 
wid her rene baby, Isaiah, in her armse I have never seen see tell 
of them from dat day to dise 

“De Yankees come and burn de gin-house and barnse vUpen de smoke- 
house, take de meat, give de slaves some, shoot de chickens, and as de 
mistress and girls beg so hard, they left widout burnin’ de dwellin' house. 

"My oldest child, Alice, is livin' and is fifty-one years old de 
10th of dis last May gone.s My first husband was Levi Young; us lived wid 
Mre Knox Picket some years after freedome We moved to Mre Rubin Lumpkin's 
plantation, then to George Boulwares. Well, my husband die and I took a 
foal notion, lak most widows, and got into slavery agains I marry Prince 
Barber; Mr. John Hollis, Trial Justice, tied de knote I loved dat young 
nigger more than you can put down dere on paper, I did. He was black and 
shiny as a crow's winge Him was white as snow to dese old eyese Ah, the 
joy, de fusses, de ructions, de beatin's, and de makin'ups us had on de 
Ed Shannon place where us livede Us stay dere seven long yearse 

"Then de Klu Kluxes comed and lak to scared de life out of mee 
They ask where Prince was, searched de house and go awaye Prince come 


home ‘bout daylight. Us took fright, went to Marster Will Durham's and 


asked for advice and protection. Marster Will Durham fixed it up» Next 
year us moved to dis place, he own it then but Marster Arthur Owens owns 
it nowe Dere is 2 ,000 acres in dis place and enother 1,000 acres in de 

Rubin Lumpkin place ‘joinin' it. 

"Prince die on dis place and I is left on de mercy of Marster 
Arthurs livin' in a house wid two grandchillun, James twelve years, and 
John Roosevelt Barber, eight years old. Dese boys can work a little. 

They can pick cotton and tote water in de field for de hands and marster 
say; 'Bvery little help'. 

“My livin' chillun ain't no help ty this Dere's Willie,.I don't 
lmow where he is. Prince is wid Ilr. Freeman on de river. Maggie is here 
on de place but she no good to mee 

"I 'spect when I gits to drawin' down dat pension de white folks 
say is comin', then dere will be more folks playin' in my backyard than dere 


is todaye" 
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ANDERSON BATES 


EX-SLAVE 87 YEARS OLD. 


Anderson Bates lives with iste sommatlen and daughter, Ed and Dora 
Ovens, in a three-room frame house, on lands of Mr. Dan Heyward, Geaw the 
Winnsboro Granite Company, Winnsboro » Se Ce Anderson and his wife occupy 
one of the rooms end his rent is freee His son-in-law has reguler employment 
at the Winnsboro Cotton Mills. His wife, Carrie, looks after the house. And- 
erson and his daughter, Dora, are dey laborers on the neightborhood farms, but 
he is able to do very Little worke 

tT was born on de old Dre Furman place, near Jenkinsville, 5. Ce, 
in de year, 1850. My pappy was name Nat and mammy name Winnie They was slaves 
of old Dr. Furmen, dat have a big plantation, one hundred dienes and a whole 
lot of little slave chillun, dat him wouldn't let worke They run ‘round in de 
plum thickets, blackberry bushes, hunt wild strawberries ; blow cane whistles, 
and have a good time. 

"De old Dre Furman house is ramshackle but it is still standin’ out 
dere and is used as a shelter for sawmill hands dat is cuttin’ dow de big pines 
and sawint them on de places | 

| "Where aid my peppy and mammy come from? Mammy was born a slave in 

de Surman family in Charleston, but pappy was bought out of e drove dat a Balti- 
more speculator fetch from Maryland long befo! de ware Doctor practice all 
Tround amg ‘bout Monticello » happen Fame one day, see my peppy and give a thou- 
sand dollars for him, ue dat BLeuniecors t ieee God for dath 


"Dee Furman, my old marster, have a | brudder ealled Jim, dat run de 


School: fust 3 near Winnsboro, then it move =O Greenville ’ Se Ce 
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"lS; mistress neme Nancy. Her was of de qualitye Her voice was 
soft and quiet to de slavese Her teach us to sing: 
. ‘“Dere is a happy lend, far, far ‘way, 
Where bright angels stand, far, far ‘way, 
Oht How them angels sing! 
Oh} How them bells ring’ 
In dat happy land, far, far 'way3! 
"“Dere was over a thousand acres, maybe two thousand in dat old Fur- 
men places Them sawmill folks give 60,000.00 for it, last years. 
"liy pappy end mammy was field handse My brudders and sisters was: 
Liddie, Willie, Ria, “lle, Harriet, Thomas, Smith, and Marshell. 11 dead but ° 
me end Mershall. 
"I was fifteen when de Yankees come thrue ‘hey took off everything, 
oeebe, mules, cows, sheep, goats, turkeys, geese, and chickens. ‘logs? Yes 
sah, they kill hogs and take of!’ what parts they want and leave other parts 


bleedin’ on de yarde When they left, old marster have to ¢0 up into Union 


County for rationse 


"path funny, you wants to set down dere ‘bout my courtship and weddin'? v 
Well, sir, I stay on de old plantation, work for my Be eerie de doctor, and 

fell head over heels in love wid Carrie. Dere was seven more nicwere a flyin! 
Tround det sugar lump of a gal in de night time when I breezes in and takes charge 
of de fireside wa I lmocks one down one night, kick another out de nex' night, 
end choke de stuffin' out of one de nex' night. I landed de three=leg stool on 

de head of de fourth one, de last Piney Then de others carry deir 'fections to 


some other place than Carrie's housee Us have some hard words ‘bout my bad 


manners, but I told her det I couldn't 'trol my feelin's wid them fools a settin' 


tround dere gigglin' wid here I go clean crazy$ 


“Then us git married and go to de ten-acre quarry wid Mre Anderson. 


Lwork dere a while and then go to Captain Macfie, then to his son, Wade, and 


then to Marse Rice Macfie. Then I go back to de quarry, drill and git out 


stonee They pay me $3.50 a day 'ti1 de Parr Shoals Power come in wid tlectric 


power drills and I was cut down to eighty cents a days Then I say: ‘Old grey 
nosst Dam 'lectric toolin', I's gwine to leave.* I — to opens, Virginia, 
and work wid de DuPonts for five years. War come on and they ask me to work on 
de acid areae De atmosphere dere tear all de skin off my face and arms, but TI 
stuck it out to de end of de big war, for $720 a daye I drunk a good deal of 
liquor then, vut I sent money to Carrie all de time and fetch her a roll every 
fourth of July and on Christmase After de war they dismentle de plant and I 
come back to work for Mr. Kleazer, on de Saluda River for ¥2.00 a day, for five 
yearse | 

"carrie have chillun vy Mee Dere was Anderson, my apes ain't see hin 
in forty yearse Essie, my daughter, marry Herbert Perrine Dora, enother daughter, a 
marry Ed Owense Ed makes good money workin' at de factory in Wonsbosss: They eS 
have seven chillune Us tries to keep them chillun in school but they don't have ~ 


de good times I had when a child, a eatin’ cracklin' bread and buttermilk, liver, 


pig-tails » hog~ears and turnip greense 

"Does 1 ‘member anything ‘bout de Klu Kluxes? Jesus, gest My old 
marster, ds doctor, in goin' Tround, sey out “Weed to people det Klu Kluxes was 
doin' some things they ought not to do, by ‘stortin’ money out of niggers set 
1 cause: they coulds | } | ”“ i 


“then he. was gone i Union one day» a low-down peat of wie men come, oe 


wid false fe ‘oi S +0. de house a ask where Dick Bell 1 Wase. iss Wasiey say her | 
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don't kmowe They go hunt for hime Dick made a beeline ies de house. They 
pull out hoss pistols, fust time, tpow'. Dick run on, secon' time, 'pow'. 
Dick rum on, third time, ‘pow! and as Vick reach de front yard de ball from 
de third shot keel him over lak a hit rablite Old miss run out but they git 
hime Her say: ‘i give you five dollars to let him ‘lone.' They say: ‘Not 
'noughe' Her say: 'I give you ten dollars.' They say: ‘Hot 'noughe' Her 
say: 'I give you fifteen dollars.' They say: ‘Not ‘noughe' Her says ‘I 
give you twenty-five dollars.' They take de money and sey: ‘'Us'll be back 
tomorrow for de other Dick.e' They mean Dick Jamese 

"Nex' day, us see them a comin! againe Dick James done load up de 
shotgun wid buckshote When they was comin' up de front steps, Uncle Dick 
say to us all in de big house: '¢it out de wayl' De names of de men us 
find out afterwards was Sishop and Fitzzerald. They come up de steps, wid 
Bishop in de fronte Uncle Dick open de door, slap dat gun to his shoulder, 
and pull de trigger. Dat man Jishop hollers: 'Ch Lordy.’ He drop dead and 
ley dere 'til de coroner come. Fitzgerald leap 'waye ‘They bring Jick to 
jail, try him right in dat court house over yonder. Nhat did they do wid him? 
Well, when Marse Jill Stenton, Marse blisha Ragsdale and lliss Nancy tell ‘bout 
it all from de beginnin' to de end, de judge teil de jury men dat Dick had a 
right to protect his home, and hisself, and to kill dat white man and to turn 


him looses Dat was de end of de Klu Kluxes in Fairfield." 


TUnwsee” : . 
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Spartanburg, Dist. Elmer Turnage 
April 28. 1937 


FOLK LORE: FOLK TALES (negro) a 


"I sho members when de soldiers come home from de war. 
All de women foixs, both black as well as shite wuz so glad to see 
‘em back dat we jus jumpec up and hollered 'oh, Lawdy, God bless 
you.' When you would look around a little, you would see some wid 
out an arm or maybe dey would be a walkin wid a cruch or a stick. 
Den you would cry some wié dut lettin your white Scns you, But 
Jane,de worsest time of aia fer us darkies wuz when de Ku Klux 
killed Dan Black. We wuz aittle chilluns a playint in Dans house. 
We didn't know he had done nothin’ ginst de white folks. Us wuz a 
playin by de fire jus as nice when something hit on de wall. Dan, 
he jump up and try to git outten de winder. A white spooky thing 
had done eome in de doot right by me. I was so scairt dat I could 
not git up. I had done fell straight out on de flot. When Dan stick 
his head autten dat winder something say bang and he fell right down . 
in de flo'. I crawles under de bed. iyhen I got dar, all de other 
chilluns wuz dar to,lookin' as white as ashed dough froM@ hickory 
wood. Us peeped out and den us duck under de bed agin. Ain't no 
bed ebber done as much good as dat one. Den a whole lot of dem 
gome in de house. De wuz all white and scairy lookin'. It still 
makes de shivvers run down my spine and here I is ole and you all 
a settin' around wid me and two mo' wars done gone since dat awful 
time. Dan Black, he wotnt no mot kaise de took dat nigger and 
hung him to a simmon tree. Dey would Heke tat his folks take him 
down either. He jus stayed dar till he fell to pieces. 
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"after dat when us chilluns seed de Ku Klux a comin’, 
us would take an’ run breadneck speed to de nearest wood. Dar we 
would stay till dey wuz plum out of sight and you could not even 
hear de horses feet. Dem days wuz wors'n de war. Yes Lawd, dey wuz 
worse'n any war I is ebber heard of. 

tWas not long after dat fore de spooks wuz a gwine round 
ebber whar. When you would go out atter dark, somethin! would start 
to a haintin' ye. You would git so scairt dat you would mighty ni 
run every time you went out atter dark; even iffin you didn't see 
nothin't. Chile, don't axe me what I seed. Atter all dat killin' and 
a burnin' you know you wuz bliged to see things wid all dem spirits 
in distress a gwine all over de land. You see, it is like dis, when 
aman gits killed befo he is done what de good Lawd intended fer 
him to do, he comes back here and tries to find who done him wréng. 
I mean he don! come back hisself, but de spirit, it is what comes 
and wanders around. Course, it can't do nothin', so it jus scares 


folks and haints dem." 


SOURCE: “Aunt Millie Bates, 25 Hamlet street, Union, S.C. 
Interviewer: Caldwell Sims, Union, S.C. 
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The road is perfectly camouflaged from the King's Highway by wild plums 
that lap overhead, Only those who have traveled this way before could locate 
the ‘turn int to Uncle Welcome's house, When you have turned in and come sud~= 
denly out from the plum thicket you find your road winding along with cultivated 
patches on the left -- corn and peas <- a fenced=in garden, the palings riven 
out by hand, and thick dark woods on the left. A lonesome, untenanted cabin is 
seemingly in the way but your car swings to the left instead of climbing the 
doorestep and suddenly you find you are facing a bog. The car may get through; 
it may note So you switch off and just sit a minute, seeing how the land lies. 
A great singing and chopping of wood off to the left have kept the inmates from 
hearing the approach of a car. When you rap therefore you hear, *Come in'. 

A narrow hall runs through to the back porch and off this hall on your 

right opens a door from beyond which comes a very musical squeaking <= you 
know @ rocking chair is going hard <= even before you see it in motion with 
a fussy little head that rests on someone's shoulder sticking over the top, 
And the fuzzy head which in size is like a small five-cent cocoanut, belongs to 
Uncle Welcome's:.great-grand, On seeing a visitor the grand, the mother of the 
infant, rises and smiles greeting, and, learning your errand, points back to the 
kitchen to show where Uncle Welcome sits. You step down one step and ask him 


if you may come in and he pats a chair by his side. The old man isn't so spry 
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as he was when you saw him in the fall; the winter has been hard. But here 
it is warm again and at most four in the April afternoon, he sits over his 
plate of hopping John -- he and innumerable flies. At his feet, fairly un- 
der the front of a small iron stove, sits another great-grand with a plate of 
peas between her legs, Peas and rice, ‘hopping John'. (Someone says peas 


and hominy cooked together mkes "limping Lizzie in the Low-Countrys But 


that is another story. ) 


Ke KK RK KK KR KKK KK 


“Uncle Welcome, isn't Uncle Jeemes Stuart the oldest liver on Sandy Island?" 
Welcome: "Jeemes Stuart? I was married man when he born. Jeemes rice-field . 
(Worker in rice-field) posed himself. Im all kinds of weather. Cut you dow, 
down, down, Jeemes second wife gal been married before but he husband dead, 

"I couldn't tell the date or time I born. Your Maussa (Master) take it 
down, When I been marry, Dr. Ward Fadder (Father) aint been marry yet. My 
mother had twelve head born getiand. He bought my mother from Virginia. Dolly. 
Sam he husband name. Sam come from same course, When my mother been bought, he 
been young woman. Work in rice. Plow right now (Meaning April is time to plow 
rice fields), I do carpenter work and mind horse for plantation, Come from 
Georgetown in boat. Have you own carriage. Go anywhere you went to go. Oatland 


church build for colored people and po=buckra. I helped build that church, The 
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boss man, Mr. Bettman. My son Isaac sixty-nine. If him sixty-nine, I one 


hundred four. That's my record. Maussa didn't low you to marry till you 


twenty-two, Ben Allston own Turkey Hill, When him dead,’ I was twelve years 


old. Me} (Knocking his chest)* 


Welcome Bees == 
FParkersville, S. C. 
(Near Waverly Mills, S. C.) 


Age 104. 
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EX=SLAVE 83 YEARS OLD. 
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Anne Bell lives with her niece, in a one-room annex to a two-~ 
room frame house, on the plantation of Mr. Lake Howze, six miles west 
of Winnsboro, Se Ce Her niece's husband, Golden Byrd, is a share-cropper 
on hve Howze's placee The old lady is still spry and energetic about the 
cares of housekeeping and attention to the small children of her niece. 
She is a delightful old lady and well worth her keep in the small chores 
she undertakes and performs in the household. 

"ivy marster was John Glazier Rabb; us call him iarse Glazier. ly 
mistress was Nancy Kincaid watts; us call her liiss Wancye They lived on 
a big plantation in Fairfield County and dere 1 come into dis world, eighty- 
three years ago, 10th day of April paste 

“iy pappy name just Andy but after de freedom, he took de name of 
Andrew Wattse ly old mammy was Harriett but she come to you if you cells 
her Hattiee My brudders was Jake and Refee ‘ty sister name Charitye They 
all dead and cone to glory long time ago; left me here ‘lone vy myself and 
I's settin' here tellin’ you ‘bout them. 

"My mammy was de cook at de 'Big House' for marster, Hiss Nancy, and 
de chillun. Let me see if I ean call them over in my mind. Dere was Marse 
John, went off to de war, color bearer at Seven Pinese Yes sir, him wes 
killed wid de colers a flyin' in his hend. Heard tell of it many times. He 
lies right now in de old tuck Church graveyard. De pine trees, seven of 


them, cry and sob tround him every August ¢th; dat's de day he was killed. 


Oh, my Godl 


“Warse James went wid ola Colonel Rione They say he got shot but 
bullets couldn't kill hime No, bless Godt Haun comed backe Then come 
werse Clarencee He went wid Captain Jim Macfie, went through it all and 
didn't get a scratch. Next was Miss Jessee Then come Marse Horace, and 
Miss Nines Us chillun all played togethers Marse Horace is livin' yet 
and is a fine As Re Pe preacher of de Word. ‘diss Nina a rich lady, sot 
plantation but live 'mong de big bugs in Winnsboro. She married ire 
Castles; she is a widow now. He was a good man, but he dead novWe 

‘de one I minds next, is Charlie. IJ nussed hime He meses Colonel 
Province's daughter. Dat's all I can call to mind, right nowe 

“Course de white folks I b'longs to, had more slaves then 1 got 
fingers and toes; whole families of treme De carpenter and de blacksmith 
on de place made de vedsteedse Us had good wheat straw mattresses to 
sleep on; cotton quilts, spreads, and cotton pillowse Wo trouble to sleep 
mit it was hard to hear dat white overseer sey at day break: "Let me heer 
them foots hit de floor end dat befo' I go! Le lively) Hear me?! And 
you had to answer, ‘Yas sah', befo' he'd move on to de nex! houses I does 
‘member de parts of de bed, was held together by wooden pinse I sho’ 
tmembers datt 

“vamny Harriett was de cooke I didn't done no work put ‘tend to de 
chillun end tote wetere 

"Honey? Go ‘way from here, poss} Lord, no sir, I never saw no moneye 
Whet I want wid it enyhow? 

"How did. they feed us? Had better things to eat then, than now and 


more different kind of somethin's. Us had pears, ‘lasses, shorts, middlings 


of de wh@at, corn bread, and all kinds of milk and vegetables 


“Got a whuppin’ Oncé.s They wanted me to go after de turkeys 
and I didn't want to go past de graveyard, where de turkeys was. I 
sho' didn't went to go by them gravese I's scared now to go by a 
graveyard in de dark. I took de whuppin' and somebody else mast 
have got de turkeyss Sho' I didn't drive them upt 

"Slaves spun de thread, loomed de cloth, and made de clothes 
for de plentatione Don't believe I had any shoes. I was just a small 
gal anyhow then, didn't need them and didn't want theme 

"Yes, I's seen nigger women plowe Church? I wouldn't fool you, 
all de slaves big enough end not sick, hed to go to church on de Sabbath. 

"They give us a half Saturday, to is as we like. 

"I was 'bout ten years old when de Yankees come. They was full to 
de brim wid mischief. They took de frocks out de presses and put them 
on and laugh and carry on powerful. Befo! they went they took everything. 
They took de meat and 'visions out de sm@ke-house,and de 'lasses » sugar, 
flour, and meal out de house. Killed de pigs and cows, burnt de gin- 
house and cotton, and took off de live stock, geese, chickens end turkeys. 

"After de freedom, I stayed on wid mamny right dere, '$il I married 
Levi Beil. I's had two chillun. Dis my granddaughter, I visitin'. I 
never 'spects to have as good a home as I had in slaverytime, ‘til I gits 
my title to dat mansion in de skye Dats de reason I likes to sing dat 
old plantation spiritual » ‘Swing Low Sweet Chariot, Jesus Gwinter Carry 
me Home's Does I believe in ‘ligion? What else good for colored folks? 
1 ask you if dere ain't a heaven, what's colored folks got to look forward 


to? - They can't git anywhere down here. De only joy they can have here, 


is servin'’ and lovin’; us can sit dat in 'ligion but dere is a limit 
to de nigger in everything elses Course I knows my place in dis world; 


I tumbles myself here to be 'zalted up yonder." 
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"I was ietbed in the wood across the road about 200 yards 
from here. I was very mischievous. My parents were honest and 
were Christians. I loved them very much. My father was William 
Bevis, who died at the age of eighty. Miss Zelia Hames of Pea 
Ridge was my mother. My parents are buried at Bethlehem Meth- 
odist Church. I was brought up in Methodism and I do not know 
anything else. I had two brothers and four sisters. My twin 
sister died last April 1937. She was Fannie Holcombe. I was in 
bed with pneumonia at the time of her death and of course I 
could not go to the funeral. For a month, I was unconscious, 

"When I was a little girl I played ‘Andy-over' with a 
ball, in the moonlight. Later I went to parties and dances. 
Calico, chambric and gingham were the materials which our party 
dresses were made of. 

‘My grandmother, lirs. Phoebe Bevis used to tell Revolution- 
ary stories and sing songs that were sung during that period. 
Grandmother knew some Tories. She always told me that old Nat 
Gist was a Tory ... that is the way he got rich. 

"Hampton was elected governor the morning my mother died. 
Father went in his carriage to Jonesville to vote for Hampton. 
We all thought that Hampton was fine. 

"when I was a school girl I used the blue back speller. 
My sweetheart's name was Ben Harris. We went to Bethlehem to 


school. Jeff and Bill Harris were our teachers. I was thirteen. 


x 
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We went together for six years. The Confederate War commenced. 
He was very handsome. He had black eyes and black hair. I had 
seven curls on one side of my head and seven on the other. He 
was twenty-four when he joined the "Boys of Sixteen'. 

"He wanted to marry me then, but father would not let us 
marry. He kissed me good bye and went. off to Virginia. He was 
a picket and was killed while on duty at Mars Hill. Bill Harris 
was in a tent near-by and heard the stat. Ge brought Ben home. 
i went to the funeral. I have never been nat in-love since then. 

"T hardly ever feel sad. I did not feel especially sad 
during the war. I made socks, gloves and sweaters for the Con- 
federate soldiers and also knitted for the World War soldiers. 
During the war, there were three looms and three shuttles in 
our house. 

"Tl went often to the muster grounds at Kelton to see the 
soldiers drill and to flirt my curls at them. Pa always went 
with me to the muster field. Onee he invited four recruits to 
dine with us. We had a delicious supper. That was before the 
Confederacy was paralyzed. Two darkies waited on our table that 
night, Dorcas and Charlotte. A fire burned in our big fire- 
place and a lamp hung over the table. After supper was over, we 
all sat around the fire in ibs flickering light. 

"My next lover was Jess Holt and he was drowned in the 
Mississippi River. He was a carpenter and was building a warf 
on the river. He fell in and was drowned in a whirlpool. 


Source: Miss Caroline Bevis (W. 96), County Home, Union, S.C. 
Interviewer: Caldwell Sims, Union, S.C. (7/13/37) 
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MAGGIE BLACK 

ExeSlave, 79 years 390287 


"Honey, I don" know wha' to tell yuh ‘bout dem times 
back dere. Yuh see I wuz jes uh young child when de free 
war close en I ain" know moh to tell yuh. I born o'er de 
river dere to Massa Jim Wilkerson plantation. Don' know 
wha* ‘come uv my ole Massa chillun attes dey head been gone. 
Yuh see, honey, Massa Jim Wilkerson hab uh heap uv slave en 
he hire my mudder out to Colonel Durant place right down de 
road dere whey Miss Durant lib now. Coase I been back o'er 
de river to visit 'mongest de peoples dere a'ter freedom wz 
‘glare, but I ain' ne'er lib dere no more." 

"Gawd been good to me, honey. I been heah wh long ole 
time en I can' see macha dese days, but I gettin''long sdrte 
80 - so. I waz train up to be uh m'se ‘oman en I betcha I 
got chillun more den any 60 year ole "bout heah now dat I 
mu'se when dey wz faust come heah. No, honey, ain! got no 
chillun uv me own. Aw my chillun white lak yuh." 

"No, no'mam, dey wear long ole frock den en uh girl 
comin' on dere when dey ge' to be any kind uv uh girl, dey 
put dat frock down. Oh, my child, dey can' ge’ em short 
"nough dese days. Ain" hab mthin but uh string on dese day 
en time. Dey use'er wear dem big ole hoop skirt dat sit out 
broad lak from de ankle en den dey wear little panty dat: 
show down twixt dey skirt en dey ankle. Jes tie em ‘round 


dey knees wid some sorta string en le' em show dat way ‘bout 
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dey ankle. I ‘member we black chillun'ud go in de woods en 
ge' wild grape vine en bend em round en put em under us 
skirt en make it stand cut big lak. Hadder hab uh big ole 
ring fa de bottem uv de skirt en den one uh little bit 
smaller eve'y time dey ge' closer to de waist. Ne'‘er hab 
none tall in de waist cause dat wiz s'ppose to be little 
bitty t'ing." > 

"Dey weave aw de cloth dey use den right dere on de 
plantation. Wear cotton en woolens aw de time den. Coase 
de Madam, she could go en ge' de finest kind uv silk cause 
mos' uv her t'ing come from ‘broad. Child, I o'n see my | 
ole mammy how she look workin’ dat spinning wheel jes uz | 
good uz ef dat day wz dis day right heah. She set dere at 
dat ole spinning wheel en take one shettle en t'row it one 
way en den anmder de udder way on pull dat t'ing en make 
4t tighter en tighter. Sumptin say Zum, Zum, sum, en den 
yuh hadder work yah fect dere too. Dat mz de way dey make 
dey cloth dat day en time." 

"Honey, peoples hadder work dey hand fa eve'yt'ing dey 
hab mos' den. Dey grow dey own rice right dere on de 


plantation in dem days. Hadder plant it on some uv de land 


wha' waz weter den de uddér land wuz. Dey hadder le' de rice 


ge’ good en ripe en den dey'ud cut it en hab one uv dem big 


rice whipping days. Heap uv people come from plantation aw 
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"bout en help whip dat rice. Dey jes take de rice en beat it 
‘gross some hoss dat dey hab fix up somewhey dere on de 
plantation. Honey, dey hab hoss jes lak dese hoss yuh see 
carpenter use ‘bout heah dese days. Dey'nd hab hundreds uv 
bushels uv dat rice dere. Den when dey ge' t'rough, dey hab 
big supper dere fa aw dem wha' whip rice. Gite em aw de rice 
en hog head dey is e'er wan'. Man, dey'nd hab de nicest kind 
uv music dere. Knock dem bones togedder en Slap en pat dey 
hands to aw kind uv pretty tune." 

"Dem dey hab rice mortars right dere on de plantation 
wha' dey fix de rice in jes uz nice. Now dey hab to take it 
to de mill. Yuh see dey hab uh big block outer in de yard 
wid ub big hole in it dat dey put de rice in en take dese 
t'ing call pestles on beat down on it en dat wha’ knook de 
shaft offen it. Coase dey ne'er hab no nice pretty rice lak 
yoh see dese days cause it wan't uz white uz de rice dat dey 
hab "bout heah dis day en time, but it waz mighty sweet rice, 
honey, mighty sweet rice." 

"“No'mam, didn't hab no schools tall den. Ne'er gi'e de 
colored peoples no l'arnin' no whey ‘fore freedom ‘clare. 
Wha’ little l‘arnin' come my way woz wha' I ge‘ when I stay 
wid Miss Martha Leggett dow dere to Leggett's Mill Pond. 
A'ter freedom ‘clare, uh lady from de north come dere en Miss 


Leggett send we ohillun to school to dat lady up on de hill 


dere in de woods, No, honey, yuh ain! né'er gee no bresh tent 
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"pout heah dis day en time. Dis jes de way it wuz make. 
Dey dig four big holes en put postes in aw four corner 
"pout lak uh room. Den dey lay log ‘cross de top uv dat. 
en kiver it aw o'er wid bresh (brash) dat dey break cuter 
de woods. WNe'er hab none uv de side shet up. En dey haul 
log dere en roll em under dat bresh tent fa we chillun to 
set on. Oh, de teacher'ud hab uh big box fa her stand jes 
lak wh preacher. Eve 'yboay dat go to school dere hab one 
uv dem t‘'ing call slate dat yuh ne'er hadder do mthin but 
jes wash it offen. En dey hab dege ole l'arnin' book wha' 
yuh oall Websters." , 

"My white folks al'ays waz good to me, honey. Ne'er 
didn't hab fa) no field work in aw me life. When I stay 
dere wid Miss Leggett, I hadder pick up little chip "bout 
de yard when I fust come home from school en den I hadder 
go ‘way up in de big field en drib de tueead an: We didn't 
find dat no hard t'ing to do lak de peoples talk lak it 
sumptin hard to do dese days. We waz l‘arnt to work en 
didn't mind it neither. Al'ays minded to us own business." 

"Oh, gourds waz de t’ing in dem days. Dey waz wha' de 
peoples hab to drink outer en wash dey hominy en rice in aw 
de time. Dey waz de bestest kind uv bowl fa we chillun to 
eat corn bread en clabber outer. Peoples dis day en time 
den’ hab no sech crockery lak de people use‘er hab. Honey, 
dey hab de prettiest little clay bowls den.” 
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"Anmnder t'ing de peoples do den dat yuh ain' ne'er 
hear ‘boat nobody doing dese days, dey al'ays boil sumptin 
fa dey cows to eat lak peas en corn in uh big ole black pot 
somewhey dere in de back lot. Coase it mz jes half cooked, 


but dey sho" done dat. Nobody neter tought "bout not 
oookin' fa dey cow den." | , . 

"Dat wor sho’ wh different day from dis, honey. De 
little chillun wz jee uz foolish den cause de peoples 
nefer tell dem "bout mthin tall in dat day en time. Aw 
dese little chillun "bout heah dese days don' hab no shame 
"peut em no whey. Dey hab head full uv eve'yt'ing, honey, 


aw sorta grown people knowings." 


Source: Maggie Black, exeslave, age 79, Marion, 8.C. 
Personal interview, dune 1937. 
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"I was born in Laurens Gounty, 8. C., at the 
‘prick house', which is close to Newberry County line, and my 
master was Dre Felix Calmes. The old brick house is still there. 
My daddy was Joe Grazier and my memmy, Nellie Grazicr. 

"We had a pretty good house to live in in slavery 
time, and some fair things to eat, but never was paid any money. 
We had ents to eat like fat ineat, turnips, cabbages, corn= 
bread, milk and pot-liquor. Siaster sent his corn and apples, 
and his peaches to old man Seruggs at Helena, near Newberry, 
to have him make his whiskey, brandy, and wine for him. Old 
man Scruggs was good at that business. The men hunted some, 
squirrels, rabbits, possums,and birdse 

"In the winter time I didn't have much clothes, | 
and no shoese At nights I carded and spinned on the mistress's 
wheels, helping my memny. Then we got old woman Wilson to weave 
for uSe 

" Master had a big plantation of several farms, 
near about 1,000 acres or more. It was said he had once 250 
slaves on his places, counting children and all. His overseers 
had to whip the slaves, master told them to, and told them to 
whip them hard. Master Calms was most always mean to use He 
got mad spells and wip like the mischief. He all the time 
whipping me 'cause I wouldn't work like he wanted. I worked in 
the big house, washed, ironed, cleaned up, and was nurse in the 


house when war was going one 


-2- . @8 


"We didn't have a chance to learn to read and 
write, and master said if he caught any of his slaves trying to 
learn he would ‘skin them alive'. 

"There was a church in the neighborhood on Dr. 
Blackburn's place, but we didn't get to go to it muche I was 
17 years old when I joined the church. I joined because the 
rest Sethe girls joined. I think everybody ought to join the 
churche “ 

"On Saturday afternoons the slaves had to work, 
and all day Sunday, too, if master wanted them. On Vhristmas 
Day we was give liquor to get drunk on, but didn't have no dinner. 

"When I was sick old Dr. P, B. Ruff attended me. 
Old Dre Calmes, I 'member, traveled on a horse, with saddle-bag 

“behind him, and made his own medicines. He made pills from corn- 
breade 

"I saw many slaves sold on the block - saw mamny 
with little infant taken away from her baby and sent awaye I saw 
fenilies separated from each other, some going to one white master 
and some to another. 

"I married at 14 years old to Arthur Bluford. We 
had 10 children. I now have about 8 grandchildren and about 7 or 8 
great-grandchildren. y was married in the town of Newberry at the 
white folk's Methodist church, by a colored preacher named Reve 
Geoe De Walt. 

"When freedom come, they left and hired out to other 
people, but I stayed and was hired out to a man who tried to whip 
me, but I ren away. Dat was after I married and had lkttle baby. 


I told my mammy to look after my little baby ‘cause I was gonoe 


I stayed away two years 'till after Dr. Calmes and his family 


moved to Mississippie" 


SOURCE: Gordon Bluford (92), Newberry, Se Ce 
Interviewer: Ge Leland Summer, 1707 Lyndsey Ste, 
Newberry, S. Ce 
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Samuel Boulware's only home is one basement room, in the home 
of colored friends, for which no rent charges are madee He is old and 
feeble and has poor eyesight, yet, he is self-supporting by doing light 
odd jobs, mostly for white people. He has never married, hence no depend- 
ents whatever. hie of the members of the house, in which Samuel lives, 
told him someone on the front porch wanted to talk with hime - 

From his dingy basement room he slowly mounted the steps and 
came toward the front door with an irregular shamble. One seeing his 
approach would naturally be of the opinion, that this old darkey was 
certainly nearing the hundred year marke Apparently Father Time had al- 
most caught up with him; he had been caught in the winds of affliction 
and now he was tottering along with a bent and twisted frame, which for 
many years in the past, housed a veritable physical giante The winds of 
82 years had blown over him and now he was calmly and humbly approaching 
the end of his days. Humility was his attitude, a characteristic purely 
attributable to the genuine and old-fashion southern Negroe He slid into 
a nearby chair and began talking in a plain conversational waye 

"Dis is a mighty hot day white folks but you knows dis is July 
and us gits de hot days in dis monthe De older I gits de more 1 feels de 
hot and de colde I has been a strong, hard working man most all my life 
and if it wasn't for dis rheumatism I has in my right leg, I could work 
hard every day nowe 

"Does I ‘member mich ‘bout slavery times? Well, dere is no wey 


for me to disremember, unless I diee My mammy and me b'long to Doctor 
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Hunter, some called him Major Hunters When I was a small boy, I lived 
wid my mamny on de Hunter plantation. After freedom, I took de name of 
my daddy, who was a Boulwaree He b'long to Reuben Boulware, who had a 
plantation two and one-half miles from Ridgeway, Se Ce, on de road dat 
leads to Longtowne My mistress name was Effiee ‘She end marster had 
four sons, no girls a=-talle George, Abram, Willie, end Henry, was their 
namese They was fine boys, ‘cause they was raised by Mistress Effie's 
ovm handse She was a good woman and done things ‘zackly right ‘round 
de plentatione Us slaves loved her, ‘cause she said kind and soft words 
to use WNeny times I's seen her pat de little niggers on de head, smile 
and say nice words to theme Boss, kind treatment done good then and it 
sho! does good dis present day; don't you think I's right "bout dat? 
Marster had a bad temper. when he git mad, he walk fast, dis way and 
dat way, and when he stop, would say terrible cuss wordse When de mise 
tress heard them bad words, she would bow her pretty head and walk ‘way 
kinda sad lake It hurt us sleves to see de mistress sad, ‘cause us wanted 
to see her smilin' and happy all de timee 

“iy mammy workdd hard in de field every day and as I was just a 
small boy, I toted water to de Henge in de field and fetched wood into de 
kitchen to cook wide Mammy was de mother of twelve chillun; three of them 
die when they was babies. I's de oldest of de twelve and has done more hard 
work than de reste I had five brothers and all of them is dead, ‘cept one 
dat lives in Savannah, Georgiae I has four sisters, one living in Charleston, 
one in New York City, one in Ith§ca » Ne Ye, and one in Fairfield County, dis 
State e 


"Does my folks help me along eny? No sir, they sho’ don'te I 
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gits nothin' from them, and I don't expect nothin' neithere Boss, a 
nigger's kinfolks is worse than a stranger to them; they thinks and 
acts for theirselves and no one elsee I knows I's a nigger and I tries 
to know my place. If white folks had ereee us long time ago, us would 
now be next to de rovin' beasts of de woodse “lavery was hard I knows 
but it had to be, it seem lake They tells me they ests each other in 
Africae Us don't do dat and you knows det is a heap to ua. 

"Us had plenty to eat in slavery time. It wasn't de best but 
it filled us vp and give us strength 'nough to worke Marster fou buy: 
& years rations on de first of every year end when he git it, he would 
have some cooked and would set down and eat a mexul of ite He would tell 
us it didn't hurt him, so it won't hurt uSe Dats de kind of food us 
slaves had to eat all de yearye Of course, us got a heap of vegetables 
and fruits in de summer season, but sich as dat didn't do to work on, 
in de long summer dayse 

"“Marster was good, in a way, to his slaves but dat overseer 
of his name John Parker, was mean to us sometimes. He was good to some 
and bad to otherse He strung us up when he done de whippin'. My manmy 
got many whiprin's on.'count of her short tempere When she got mad, she 
would telk back to de overseer, and dat would make him madder than any~ 
thing else she could doe 

“Marster had over twenty grown slaves all de time. He boupht 
and sold them whenever he wanted to. It was sad times to see mother and 
chillun seperated. I's seen de slave speculator cut de little nigger 
chillun with keen leather whips, ‘cause they'a cry and run after de wagon 
dat was tekin' their mammies away after they was solde 


"De overseer was poor white folks, if dats whet you is askin! 
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‘bout, and dat is one thing dat made him so hard on de slaves of de 
plantatione All de overseers I kmowed 'bout was poor white folks; 
they was white folks in de neighborhood dat wasn't able to own slaves. 
All dis class of people was called by us niggers, poor white folks. 

"Us slaves had no schoolin', ‘cause dere was no teacher and 
school nigh our plantation. I has learnt to read a little since I got 
growne Spelling come to me natural. I can spell fnost any word I hears, 
old as I ise 

"Varster and mistress was Baptist in 'ligious faith, and btlong 
to Concord Baptist Churche Us slaves was allowed to 'tend dat church, too. 
Us set up in de gallery end jined in de singin' every Sunday. Us slaves 
could jine Concord Church but Doctor Durham, who was de preacher, would 
take de slaves in another room from de white folks, and git their 'fessions, 
then he would jine them to de churche | 

“My daddy was a slave on Reuben Boulwere's plantation, ‘bout two 
miles from Marster Hunter's place. He would git a pass to come to see mamny 
once every weeke If he come more than dat he would have to skeedaddle through 
de woods and fields from de patrollers. If they ketched him widout & pass, 
he was sho' in for a skin crackin' whippin'. He knowed all dat but he would 
slip to see mammy anyhow, whippin' or note 

"Most them there patrollers was poor white folks, I believes. 
Rich folks stay in their house at night, ‘less they has some sort of big 
frolic amongst theirselvese Poor white folks had to hustle ‘round to make 
a living, so, they hired out theirselves to slave owners and rode de roads 


at night and whipped niggers if they ketched any off their plantation widout 


be 
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e passe I has found dat if you gives to some poor folks, white or black, 
something a little better than they is used to, they is sho' gwine to 
think too high of theirselves soon, dats righte I sho! vellicgee dat, as 
much as I believes I's setting in dis chair talkin' to youe 

"I tmembers lak yesterday,de Yankees comin' 'longe Marster 
tried to hide the best stuff on de plantation but some of de slaves dat 
helped him hide it, showed de Yankee soldiers just where it was, when they 
come deree They say: ‘Here is de stuff, hid here, ‘cause us put it dere.' 
Then de soldiers went straight to de place where de valuables dene hid and 
dug them out and took them, it sho' set old marster downe Us slaves was 
sorry dat day for marster and mistresse They was gittin' old, and now 
they had lost al] they had, and more that dat, they knowed their slaves 
was set freee De soldiers took all de good hosses, fat cattle, chickens, 
de meat in de smoke house, and then burnt al] empty housese They left 
de ones dat folks lived ine De Yankees ‘pear to me, to be lookin' for 
things to eat, more than anything else. 

"Does I believe in ‘ligion? Dat is all us has in dis world 

to live by and it's gwine to be de onliest thing to die wide Belief in 
God and a ‘umble spirit is how I's tryin' to live these dayse I was 
christened fust a Methodist, but when 1 crowed up, I jine de Presbyterian 
Church and has 'mained a member of dat church every since. 

"Thank God I's had 'nough sense not to believe in haunts and 
sich things.e I has ‘possum hunt at night by myself in graveyards and I 
ain't seen one yete My mammy say she see haunts pass her wid no heads 
but these old eyes has never seen anything lak date If you has done 


somebody a terrible wrong, then I believes dat person whem they die, will 


‘pear to you on ‘count of date" 
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REMINISCENCES: THE RED SHIRTS any 


"The Red Shirts had a big parade and barbecue in Spartanbure. 
They met at the courthouse. There were about 500 Red Shirts, besides 
others who made up a big crowd. I remember four leaders who came from 
Union County. One of the companies was lec by Squire Gilliam Jeter, 
and one by Squire Bill Lyles. The company from the city was led by 
Capt. James Douglass, and 'Buckt Kelley from Pea Ridge was there with 
nis company. 

tHverything drilled in Spartanburg that day. The speakers of 
the day from Union were Squire Jeter and (Cant ) Douglass. While they 
were speaking, old Squire George Tucker from lower Fish Dam came with 
his company. Mr. Harrison Sartor, father of Will Sartor, was one of 
the captains. We saw Gen. Wade Hampton and old man Ben Tillman there. 

"About this time I was bound out to Mr. Jim Gregory, a black- 
smith. The wealthy lang lords cOught negroes. Mr. Jim Gregory was the 
blacksmith for old Johnny Meador and fant Polly, his wife. He told me 
that Yncre Johnny bought a man, Heath, tors 500. He also bought 
Heath's wife, Morrow, itor Aint Polly, but I don't know what he paid. 
The Neador house is just this side of Simstown. aunt Polly's father, 
Triplett Meador, built that mansion. The brick were made in a home 
kiln which was near the house. Aunt Polly was a little girl when the 
house as: BOLLE, While the brick for the sitting-~room Pivepides gene” 
still wet, he made little Polly step on each one of them to make the 
impression of her feet. So those foot prints in that fireplace are 


Aunt Polly's when she was Tive years old. She arew up there and married, 


and lived there until her death. 
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"Miss Ida Knight's house (formerly the Sims house) was built 
not later than 1840. Thompson lived there first. Dr. Billy Sims 
married Dr. Thompson's sister, Miss Patsy, and that is how the nouse 
got into the Sims Family. The old post ofiice was known as Simstown, 
and I believe it was up near the Nat Gist mansion. Sinstown was the 
name for the river community for years, because the Sims” settled there 
and they were equally or more prominent than the Thompsons and Gists 
in that community. All the Sims men were country doctors. 

"To this community at the close of the Confederate War, came 
old man Ogle Tate, his wife, and Ben Shell, as refugees, fleeing.from 
the Yankees. When they came into the community, Nat Gist gave them a 
nice house to live in on his plantation. 

vir, Gregorg got all the sheet iron used on the Meador and 
Gist plantations, and also on the Sims and Thompson plantations. Plows 
were made in his blacksmith shop from 10 inch sheet iron. The sheet 
was heated and beaten into shape with his hammer. After cooling, the 
tools could be shappened. Horse and mule shoes were made from silencer 
iron rods, bought for that purpose. They were called 'slats', and 
this grade of iron was known as ‘slat iron', The shoe was moulded 
while hot, and beaten into the correct shape to fit the animal's foot, 
Those old shoes fit much better than the store-bought ones of more 
recent days. The horseshoe nails were made there, too. In fact, every 
farm implement of iron was made from flat or sheet iron. 

"I spun the first pants that J Wore. Ma sewed them for me, 
and wove and finished them with her hands. She made the thread that 
they were pewed with by hand on the loom. I made cloth for 411 mp 
shirts. I wore home-made cotton underwear in summer and winter, for 


we were poor. Of course my Winter clothes were heavéer. 
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twe raised some sheep, and the winter woolens were made from 
the wool sheared trom the sheep every May. Wool was taken to the fac- 
tory at Bivensville and there made into yarn. Often, cotton was swap- 
oed for yarn to warp at home. Then ma ran it off on spools for her 
loom. ‘Sleigh hammerst were made from cane gotten ofr the creek banks 
and pottoms. 

taunt Polly Meador had no patrollers on her place. She would 
not allow one there, for she did her own patrolling with her own whip 
and two bull dogs. She never had an overseer on her place, either, 
neither did she let Uncle Johnny do the whipping. Those two dogs held 
them and she did her own whipping. One night she went to the quarter 
ang Found old 'Bill Pea Legst there after one or her negro women. He 
crawled under the bed when he nearafhunt Polly coming. Those dogs 
dulled old *Pea Legs' out and she gave him a whipping that he never 
forgot. She whipped the woman, also. 

"Morg was Morrow's nickname. Morg used to sit on the meat 
block and cut the meat ror Auat Polly to give out. Morg would eat her 
three pounds of raw meat right there. Uncle Johnny asked her what she 
would do all the week without any meat. She said that she would take 
the skin and grease her mouth every morning; then go on to the field 
or house and do her work, and wait until the next saturday for more. 

"T do not know how old i am, but I well remember when wheeler's 
men came to the plantation. They tore up everyifing. We heard that 
they were coming, so we dug holes and buried the meat ana everything 
we could, We hid them so well that we could never find some of them 
ourselves. Wheeler and 36 men stopped on the Dick Jeter place. I 
think that was in 1664. The Jeter place touched Miss Polly's planta- 
tion. The Jeter place was right near Neal Shoals on Broad River. Mr. 


Jeter had the biggest gin house in the entire township. Old Mr. Dick 
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was at home because he was too old to go to the war. Pa was still in 
the war then, of course. Ma and I and one of the other children and 
a few darkies were at our home, 

twe saw Wheeler and his men when they stopped at that gin holisdy | 
They began to ransack immediately. Wheeler gave some orders to his men | 
and galloped off towards our house. The negroes ran but ma and [I 
stayed in the house. Wheeler rode up in front of the door and spoke to 
my mother. He said that he had to feed his men and horses and asked 
her where the corn was. She told him that the gin house and the crib 
which contained the corn did not belong to her, so ae could not give 
him the keys. At that he ordered his men to remove a log from the crib. 
By this means they broke into the crib and got all the corn. They 
teat ransacked the house and took everything there was to eat. They 
tore out the big cog wheel in the gin and camped in it for the night. 
Next morning they set fire to the gin and then gallpped away. Soon 
Mr. Jeter's big gin had gone up in flames. They took all of our corn 
and all of the fodder, 200 bundles that we had in the barn, away with 
them. | 


Source: Mr. John Boyd, County Home, Union, R.F.D. 
Interviewer: Caldwell Sims, Union,s.c. 1/26/38 
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STORIES FROM EX-SLAVES 


"I was born in Newberry County, near the Laurens County 
line, above Little River. Me and my mother belonged to the 
Workman family. Afterwards, I belonged to Madison Workman. He 
was a good man to his slaves. My work was around the house and 
home. I was too young to work in the fields until after the war. 

"I can't remember much about them times. I married there 
and soon after come to town and lived, where I have worked ever 
since. I do washing and other work, 

tOn the farm, the old folks had to cook outdoors, or ina . 
kitchen away off from the house. They had wide fireplaces. where 
they put their pots to cook the meals. 

"Tl remember the old Littne River Presbyterian Church where 
people would go on Sundays. They would go in the mornings, and 


again in the afternoons and have preaching." 


Source: Jane Bradley (80), Newberry, S.C. 
Interviewer: G.L. Summer, Newberry, S.C. May 17, 1937 
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EX=SLAVE 81 YEARS OLD. 


Andy Brice lives with his wife and two small children, about 
twelve miles east of Ridgeway, 5e Ce, in a two-room frame building, chinmey 
in the centere The house is set in a little cluster of pines one hundred 
end fifty yards north of state hicshway 7734. Andy, since the amputation of 
his right leg five years ago, has done no work and is too old to learn a 
tradee ile has a regular becggar's route including the towns of Ridseway, 
Winnsboro, Woodward, and Ulackstocke His amiability and cood neers enable 
him to go home after each trip with a little money and a pack of miscellaneous 
gifts from white friendse 

“Howdy Captfnt I come to Winnsboro dis mornin’ from way 'cross 
Yeteree, where I live now 'mongst de bull-frogs and skeeterse Seem lak 
they just sing de whole night thru: 'De bull-frog on de bank, and de skeeter 
in de poole' Then de skeeter sail ‘round my facewid de tra la, le la le, la 
lea la part of dat old song you is heard, maybe many timese 

"T see a spite-box over dere. Ly chance, have you got any ‘bacco? 
Make me more glib if I’can chew and spit; then I 'members more and better de 
things done pest arid gonee 

"T was a slave of Mistress Jane. Her was a daughter of old Marster 
William Sricee Her marry Henry Younge and mammy was give to Marse Henry end 
Miss Janee 

“ly pappy name Tonye Mammy name Salliee You is seen her a many a 
daye Marse Henry got kilt in de ware His tombstone and Mistress Jane's tomb- 
stone am in Sonera Cemeterye They left two ehillun, Miss Kittie and Miss Maggie. 


They both marry a Caldwell; same name but no kine Miss Kittie marry Marse Joe 
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Caldwell and move to Texase Miss Maggie marry Marse Camel Caldwell and 
move to North Carolina. 

“My pappy die durin’ de war. After freedom, maumy marry a ugly, 
no ‘count nigger name Mills Douglase She had one child by him, name Janie. 
liy meammy name her dat out of memory and lcve for old mistress, in slavery 
timee I run away from de home of my step-pappy and got work wid Major 
Thomas Brice.e I work for him 'til I become a full grown man and come to 
be de driver of de four=hoss wagon. = 

"One day I see Marse Thomas a twistin' de ears on a fiddle and 
rosinin' de bowe Then he pull dat bow 'cross de belly of dat riddle. 

Sumpin' bust loose in me and sing all thru my head and tingle in my fingers. 

I make up my mind, right then and dere, to save and buy me a fiddle. I got 
one dat Christmas, bless Godl I learn and been playin' de fiddle ever since. 
I pat one foot while I playin'. I kept on playin' and pattin' dat foot for 
thirty yearse I lose dat foot in a smash up wid a highway accident but I play 
de old tunes on dat fiddle at night, dat foot seem to be @ére:at de end of dat 
leg (indicating) and pats just de same. Sometime I ketch myself lookin' down 
to see if it have come back ard jined itself up to dat leg, from de very charm 
of de msic I makin' wid de fiddle and de bow. 

"I never was very popular wid my own colore They say behind my back, 
in '76, dat I's a white folks nigger. 1 wear a red shirt then, drink red liquor, 
play de fiddle at de tlection box, and ste de white folks ticket.- Who I marry? 
I marry Ellen Wetson, as pretty a ginger cake nigger as ever fried a batter cake 
or rolled her arms up in a wash tube How I git her? I never git her; dat, fid- 
dle got here eL play Fer all de white folks dances down at Cedar Shades, up at 
Blackstooke De money: roll ain when. someone ‘pass ‘round. de hat and say: 'De | 


‘fhadlert : ‘Eihe: had: more. beaux ‘oid her then her could shake a stick. at put 
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de beau she lak best was de bow dat could draw music out of them five 
strings, and draw money into dat het, dat jingle in my pocket de nex! 
dey when I go to see here 

"I 'members very little 'bout de war, tho! I was a good size 
boy when de Yankees come. Sy instint, a nigger can make up his mind 
pretty quick 'bout de creed ofvhite folks, whether they am buckra or 
whether they eam note Every Yankee I see had de stamp of poor white trash 
on theme They strutted 'round, big Ike fashion, a bustin' in rooms widout 
knockin', talkin' free to de white ladies, and familiar to de slave gals, 
ransackin' drewers, end runnin! deir bayonets into feather beds, and into 
de flower beds in de yardse 

"What church I b'long to? Nonese Dat fiddle drews down from 
hebben all de sermons dat I understan'. I sings de hymms in de way I 
oraise and glorify de Lorde 

"Cotton pickin' was de biggest work I ever did, outside of drivin! 
a wagon and playin' de fiddlee Look at them fingers; they is sunple. I 
carry two rows of cotton at a timee One week I pick, in a race wid others, 
over 300 pounds a daye Commencin' Monday, thru Iriday nicht, I pick 1,562 
pounds cotton seeds Dat make a bale weighin' 500 pounds, in de lint. 

"Bllen and me have one child, Sallie Anne illen 'joy herselfs 
have a good time mussin' white folks chillune Nussed you; she tell me ‘bout 
it many time. 'Spect she mind you of it very often. I Imows you couldn't 
git tround dat woman; nobody coulde De Lord took her home fifteen years ago 
and I marry a widow, Ida Belton, down on de Kershaw County sides 

"You wants me to tell 'bout dat "lection dpy at Woodward, in 1878? 
You wants to know de beginnin'’ and de end of it? Yes? Well, you couldn't 


wet dis old man's whistle wid a swallow of red liquor now? Couldn't you or 
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could you? Dis was de way of it: It was set for Tuesday. Monday I drive 
de four=hoss wagon down to dis very town. Marse John McCrory end Marse Ed 
“Yoodward come wid me. They was an a buggye When us cot here, us got twenty, 
sixteen shooters and put them under de hey us have in de wagone Sar rooms 
wes heree I had fetched my fiddle long end pleyed in Marse Fred Eaueewiekis 
var ttil dinner timee Us leave tovm ‘bout four o'clock. Roads was bad but 
us cot home ‘bout darke Us put de guns in Merse Andy “obley's stores Harse 
ud and me leave Marse John to sleep in de store and to take care of de guns. 

"De next mornin', polls open in de little school house™by de brick 
churche li was dere on time, help to fix de table by de window and set de 
bellot boxes an ite Voters could come to de window, put deir arms thru and 
tuck de vote in a slit in de boxese Dere was two supervisors, Marse thomas 
ror ag Bonnceets and Uncle vordan for so \jeaicats. “arse Thomas had a book 
and a pencil, Uncle Jordan hed de samee 

“Joe Foster, big buckra nigger, went to vote a strangere ilarse 
Thomas challenge dis votes In them times colored preachers so ‘furiate de 
yomen, dat they would put on breeches and vote de ‘publican radical ticket. 
De stranger look lak a womane Joe Foster 'spute Marse Thomas' word and Marse 
Thomas Imock him down wid de neked fist. Marse lrish ~illy Drice, when hin 
see four or five hindred blacks crowdin' 'round arse Thomas, he jump thru de 
window from de insides “hen he lit on de ground, pistol went off powl One 
nigger drop in his trackse Sixteen men come from nowhere and sixteen, sixteen 
shooters. Marse Thomas hold up his hand to them and sey: ‘Waitt! Tim point 
to de niggers and sey: ‘site! They start to runnin' ‘cross de railroad, over 
de hillside and never quit rumin' til they git half o mile away. De only 


niggers left on dat ground WAS me, old Uncle Kantz, (you know de old milatto, 


club-foot nigger) well, me and him end Albert Gladney, de hurt nigger dat 


was shot thru de neck was de only niggers lefte Dre Tom Douglas took de 
bell out Albert's neck and de white folks put him in a wegon and sent him 
homee I drive de wagon. When I got back, de white boys was in de grave= 


yard gittin' names off de tombstones to fill out de talley sheets, dere 


was sO many votes in de box for de Hampton ticket, they had to vote de dead. 


I 'spect dat was one resurrection day all over South Carolinae™ 
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"rt is gwine over to Tosch to see Maria. Everybody know 
Maria. She go by Rice -- Maria Rice. She sont fer me to cure her 
misery. First, I went from my home in lower Cross Keys, across de 
Enoree, to see Maria. When I reached dar whar she stay, dey tell me 
dat her daughter over to Tosch. Done come and got her. 

tA kind friend dat de Lawd out in my path fetched me back 
across de Enoree and over to Tosch to Maria's gal's house. i is 
ewine straight over dar and lay my hand on Maria and rid her of dat 
auisery dat she sont word was ailing her all dis spring. Don't make 
no difftuns whar you hurts -- tee Gabe or suckling babe -- if you 
believes in de holler of my hand, it'll ease you, allus do it. De 
Bible say so, dat's why it be true. Ain't gwine to tell you nothing 
but de truth and de whole truth, so help me Jesus. Gone 65 years, 

I is been born agin dat long; right over in Padgett's creek church, 
de white folks! church, dat's whar de Lawd tuck my sins away and 
washed me clean agin wid His blood. Dat's why I allus sticks to de 
truth, I does. 

"Dey all tlows dat I is gwine on 89, and I has facts to be- 
Lieve it am true. I ‘longed to Marse Jesse Briggs. Did you know dat 
it was two Jesse Briggs? Yes sir, sho was two Jesse Briggses. 

‘What I gwine to relate to you is true, but in respect to 
my old Marse, and in de case dat dem what reads dat book won't 
understand, you needs not to write dis statement down. My marster 
was called ‘Black Jesse', but de reason fer dat was to keep him from 


gitting mixed up wid de other Jesse. Dat'is de secret of de thing. 
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Now dat's jes! fer your own Light and iiowietee: and not to be 
wrote down. He was de blacksmith fer all de Cross Keys section, 
and fer dat very thing he sot de name by everybody, 'Black Jesse’. 
I allus ‘longed to dut inman and he was de kindest man that de 
countryside had knowledge of. 

"In union County is whar I was born and raised, and itts 
whar Ll is swine to be buried. Ain't never left cde county but once 
in my life, and if de Lawd see fitten, I ain't gwine to leave it 
no mot, tcept to reach de Promise Land. Lawd!.Lawd! De Promise Land, 
dat's whar I is gwine when I leaves Union County. Dey carried me 
a hundred miles to cure a sick woman, onliest time 1 ever left 
Union County. I loves it and I is fit throughout ana enduring de 
time dem Yankees tried to git de county, to save it. Ynat is I 
gwine to leave it fer? iir. Perrin and all de white foiks is good to 
me since my marse done gone and left his earthly home. And he is 
waiting up dar wid Missie to see me agin. Dat I is sho of. 

"Listen brother, de Lawd is setting on Hiis throne in Glory. 
He hear every word dat I gwine to tell you. Folks fergits dat when 
dey talks real often sometimes, don't dey? I put my hand on any 'flux' 
man or woman and removes de pain, if dey have faith in my hand. I 
don't tell nothing but de truth. I was born on Gist Briggs' plantation 
in Union County, in de lower section of Cross Keys. Marse Sexton and 
311 dem good folks in lower Keys says dat I sho is 88. Give my name 
right flat, it's George Briggs; giving it round, it like dis, george 
MeDuffie Briggs. My papa's name was. Ike Wilburn, and my mother's 
name was Margaret Briggs. Pa ‘longed to Marse Lige Wilburn. Mama 
‘longed to Jesse (Black Jesse) Briggs. Dey both born and raised in 
Union County. Dese was my brothers and sisters, coming in de order 


dey was born to my parents in: Charlie, Dave, Aaron, Tom, Noah, 


~ ~ * 
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Charlotte, Polly, Fannie, nattie, Horace, Cassie. T*m de oldest, and 
Cassie and me lives in Union County. Fannie and Mattie lives in Ashe- 
ville, and de rest is done journeyed to de Promise Land. Yes iawd, to ~ 
c@® -romise Land. 

‘warse and Missus was good to us all. Missus name was Nancy. 
She die early and her grave is in Cross Keys at de Briggs graveyard. 
Be still! Lemie git my mind together so dat I dontt git iuixed up and 
can sit you de Briggses together. Here ‘tis: Cheney and Lucindy, 
Lucindy married a Floyd from Spartanburg,and de Floyds lived at de 
Burn't Factory. Cheney Brig;s had a son, Henry Briggs. 

*Not so fast, fer I'se gwine to start way back, dat time 
when us was lilt d:rky boys way back in slavery. We started to work 
wid de marster's mules and hosses. when us was real little, we olayed 
hoss. Befo! chévey Briggs went to arkansas he was our play hoss. His 
brother, Henry, was de wagoner anc I was de mule. Henry was little 
and he rid our backs sometimes. Henry rid old man Sam, sometimes, and 
old man Sam jes! holler and haw haw at us chilluns. Dis was in sech 
early childhood dat it is not so I can 'zactly map out de exact age 
us was den; anyway, from dis we rid de gentle hosseg and mules and 
larn't how to feed dem. Every word dat I tells you is de truth, and 
I is got to meet dat word somewhars else; and fer dat reason, de 
truth is ail dat dis old man ever tells. 

"In dat day we lived in a log cabin or house. Sometimes us 
never had nothing to do. Our house had only one room, but some of de 
houses-had two rooms. Our'n had a winder, a dot, and a common fire- 
place. Now dey makes a fireplace to scare de wood away. In old days 
dey made fireslaces to take care of de chilluns in de cold weather. 


It warm de whole house, ‘cause it was so big and dar was plenty wood. 
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Food wasn't no problem den, and it ain't no problem yet out in de 


lower Keys. In town it is, and I ain't guessing. I done seed so. 

"I sho can histronize de Confederates. I come along wid 
de Secession flag and de musterings. I careful to live at home and 
please de Marse. In de war, I'tse mo' @an careful and I stick eugee 
to him and please him, and he mo' dan good. Us did not git mobbed 
up like lots of dem did. 

"when Tice Myers' chilluns was born, he had a house built 
wid a up-stairs. But never no stage coach stopped dar as I ever heard 
tell about, and I done saw 75 years at Padgett's creek. . 

tvay 'tis, from de bundle of de heart, de tongue speaketh. 
Been in service reg'lar since Monday. I went be Neal Greege's house 
but she wasn't dar. I is speaking ‘bout Ria (Maria Rice). She done 
gone to town. At de highway, de Lawd prepared a friend to carry me 
to Union, and when I got dar I take and lay hands on Ria Rice. She 
laying down and suffering, and I sot down and laid my hand.on her. We 
never say nothing, jest pray. She be real quiet, and atter while, 
she riz up and take a breath. She kept on a setting up fer so long 
dat her husband make her lay back down fer fear dat she git worser. 

I stay dar all through de night and she sleep sound and wake up dis 
morning feeling like a new woman. | 

| "Befot ‘breakfast, here is de words of praise I lifted to 
de Lawd, over dar on Tosch. You set down de coser (chorus): 'First 
to de graveyard; den to de Jedgement bar!' Is you got dat verser? 
Den git dis: ‘All de deacons z0t to go; all de members got to go; 
all de sinners got to go.' Mo' tlongs to it, but dat's all I takes 
when I is praising Him fer relieving pain through me. (He sings each 
Line five times, He takes off his hat; bows; holds his hands over his 


2 head, and closes hia eyes while singing. His hair is snow white.) 
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"Lawd, help mé dis morning! Here's another first line to 
one of our songs: 'All dem preachers got to go'. 

"Nehemiah, when he wid de king, de king axed him to reveal 
de wall whar his father was buried. Nehemiah did what de king had 
done axed him. I 'tends Galilee Baptist church in lower Cross Keys; 
and at Sedalia, I goes to New Hope Methodist church, but I don't 
Know nothing else but Baptist. We peoples is btarrence (barren of 
the Holy Spirit), but not God; He, Hisself, is born of God, and all 
is of de same source and by dat I means de Spirit. All has to be 
born of de Spirit to become chilluns of God. Romans, Chav.6, ‘lows 
sozething like dis: 'He dat is dead in sin, how is it dat he can 
continue in sin?' Dat tell us dat every man, white or black, is de 
child of God. And it is Christ dat is buried in baptism, and we 
shall be buried in like manner. If Christ did not rise, den our 
preaching is in vain. And if we is not born agin, why den we is 
lost ana our preaching is in vain. | 

"In picking up de New Testament, consider all dat you hear 
me arguing and saying is from a gift ana not from edication. Romens 
6, tlows: 'Speak plain words, not round words, kaise all de round 
words is fer dem dat is edicated. Jacob had twelve sons. Dey went 
and bundled up deir wheat, and eleven bundles bowed to de one. Dat 
‘Joseph's bundle wheat he done up. Other brotners up and got and sold 
Joseph into captivity to de Bay ob iand: Dat throw'd Jacob to send 
Reuben to Egypt. Den dey bowed to Jacob and his sons. it run on and 
on till dey all had to go to Egypt, anc all of dem had to live 
under Joseph. | 

"When I was a little shaver and come to myself, I was 


sleeping in a corded bed. (He scratched his head) I jes' studying 
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fer a minute; can't 'zactly identify my grandpa, but I can identify 
my grandma. We all raised on de same place together, She name Cindy 
Briggs, but dey call her Cina kaise dar was so aint Cindys ‘round 
dar. One thing I does 'member ‘bout her, if she tote me, she sho 

to whip me. I was raised strict. 

tall my life I is stayed in de fur (far) end of Union 
County whar it borders Laurens, wid de Enoree dividing de two coun- 
ties. It is right dar dat I is plowed and hoed and raised my craps 
fer de past 75 years, I reckons. Lawd have mercy! Nos I speeniy re- 
calls de names of none of dem mules. Dat'ts so fur back dat I is jes! 
done forgot, dat's all. But I does recall 'fur back! things de best, 
sometimes. Listen good now. When I got big and couldn't play tround 
at chillun's doings, I ee dee platting cornshucks and things fer 
making hoss and mule collars, and scouring-~brooms and shoulder-mats. 
I cut hickory poles and make handles out of dem fer de brooms. Marse - 
had hides tanned, ana us make buggy whips, Wagon whips, shoe BUT EReES 
saddle strings and sech as dat out of our Hume tanned leather. All: 
de galluses dat was wot in dem days was made by de darkies, 

"White oak and hickory was split. to cure, and we made fish 
paekebay feed baskets, wood baskets, sewing baskets and all kinds of 
padkses fer de Missus. All de chair bottoms of straight chairs was 
made from white oak splits, and de straight chairs Was made in de 
shop, You made a scouring brush Like dis: (He pit his hands together 
to show how the splits were held) By splitting a Width of narrow 
splits, keep on. ‘till you lay a entire layer of splits; turn dis way; 


den dat way, and den bind together and dat hold dem like you want den 
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"T git money fer platting galluses and making boot strings 
and other little things. Allus first, I desires to be well qualified 
wid what I does. I is gwine to be qualified wid serptniae dat I 
does, iffen £ does it fer money or no. Dat's de reason white people 
has allus give me words of encouragement. 

"Now I gwine to sing a song fer Miss Polly, kaise she de 
srend-daughter of de late Sheriff Long, and I goes to see her grand- 
ma at de Keys (Cross Keys House). Dar she come now. 

"How is you dis morning, Miss Polly? De Laéwd sho does 
shower you, iiss Polly, and dat's de reason I is gwine to sing fer 
you dis morning. Youtll be able to tell Mr. Jimmie (her foes dat 
Uncle George sing fer you, ‘Jesus Listening All De Day Long’. 

tJesus listenin; all de day long to hesr some sinner pray. 

De winding sheet to wrop (wrap) dis cody in, 

De coffin to hold you fast; 

Pass through death's iron do’, 

Come ye dzt love de Lawd and let your joy be know'd; 

Dis iron. gate you must pass Soe, if you gwine to be 

Born agin." 

He sang these lines over three times «nd tnen bowing, said: 
"Ain't it glory dat we can live whar de Lawd can use us? Dat's power. 
A strong man entereth in; a weak man cometh out. Dat represent Christ 
gwine into your heart. 

Sho I can remember when dey had de mustering grounds at de 
Keys. Dar dey mustered and aa dey turn't in and practiced drilling 
dem soldiers till dey larn'tt how to march and to shoot de Yankees. 
Drilling, dat's de proper word, not practice. I knows, if I ain't 


edticated. Dey signed me to go to de 16th-regiment, but I never 
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reached de North. When us got to Charleston, us turn't around and de : 
bosses febchea us right back to Union through Columbia. Us heard dat : 
Sherman was coming, fetching fire along thind him. | ; 

"Don't know nothing ‘bout no militia to make no statement, : ' 
put it went on and turn't back. Another regiment had a barbecue : : 


somewhars in Union County befo' it went off to war; might a been de 


18th regiment, but I does not feel dat I can state on dat. 

"My soul reaches from God's footstool up to his heavenly 
home. I can histronize de poor white folkst wives and chilluns ae 
during de time of de Civil War fer you. When dese poor white men 
went to de war, dey left deir little chillun and deir wives in de. 
hands of de darkies dat was kind and de rich wives of our marsters 
to care fer. Us took de best care of dem poor white dat us could. 
under de circumstances dat prevailed. 

tWwe was sont to Sullivan's Island, but befo' we reached 
it, de Yankees done got it and we won't ‘lowed to cross in '64. But 
jes! de same, we was in service till dey give Capt. Franklin Bailey . 
'miss ion to fetch us home. Dar we hag to git ‘mission fer everything, 
jes! as us niggers had to git ‘mission to leave our marster's place 


| 
at home in Union County. Capt. Bailey come on back to Cross Keys | 


wid us under his protection, and we was under it fer de longest 
time atter we done got home. | 

, | "Fer 65 years I-been licensed as a-preacher, and fer longer 
dan dat I been a member of Padgeti's Greek Baptist church, Mot work 
I does, mo! work ae nas to do, You know how to pray. Well, you does. 
not know how. to make » polish out of pinders.. 


*T ain't eG icated yet, but even evi what teaches school 
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& heap of ed'icated folks can't give it. Here it is; twhat ts de 
biggest figger in de figser ten?! | 

With his old black, rough and gnarled forefinger he drew 
on the table the figure 1. "Now you see dat? Dat's de figger 1. & 
naught ain't nothing by itself or multiplied by other naughts; but 
set it down in front of de figger 1, and it takes on de value 9. 

Dar you is got ten -- one and nine is ten. Dat naught becomes some- 
thing. I is old, and I ain't had narry bit of schooling, but I 

likes to be close to de orchard, and I knows it's dar by de smell of 
it. Datts de way I is when.I gits along side santoarse folks -. i 
knows dat dey is. 

"It's like dat sum dem scholars couldn't git; standing 
alone dat naught ain't worth nothing, but set it up against dat 
which is of value and it takes on value. Set a naught agtinst dat 
which is one and you has ten; set up another naught dar.and you has 
a hundred. Now if somebody was to give me a ee worth $10, and I 
found room to add another naught along side of de first; den dem we 
naughts what ain't worth nothing by deirselves gives de note de 
value of $99 if dey is sot along wid de one. Ed'icated folks calls 
dat raising de note. I is igtnant and I calls ane robbery.+ tid datts 
like you and me. We is naughts and Christ is de One, and we ain't 
nothing | til we carries de Spirit of de Lawd along wid us. . 

On de pathway of life, may you allus keep Christ in front 
of you and ‘you will never go wrong. De Lawd will den see fit to give 


you a soul dat will reach from His foot-stool here on earth to His 


dwelling place on high." He ended with a deep sob and good-bye. 
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*Some white men called in question today about de 
reigning governor enduring time of de Civil War. I knowed dat, 
and 'tcides dat, I knowed him well. It was Governor 'Bill' as 
us called him. 

"What you want to git, is history about muster grounds. 
Yes, it Was on Jones Ferry Road, jest south of Cross Keys whar 
dey had what dey allus called de muster field. Now, Jones 
Ferry Road leads across Enoree River into Laurens County. 

Enoree River is de thing dat devides Union County from Laurens 
County, dat it is. 

tWell as I remember, Mr, Bill Ray was in de mustering 
of de 18th Regiment. Billy, Robert, Sam and Miss Nancy was Mr. 
Alex's chilluns. Understand me, don't think dat Bob and Sam 
was in de Regiment ... satisfied Billy was, kaise he used to 
pass our house on horse back, coming from de Laurens side where 
he lived. 

"Sixteen-year-old boys come in de same time dat I did. 
Course I ain't told all dat I knows, kaise dat wouldn't be prop- 
er. All I tell you, I wants it to be recognized. De better it's 
done, de better it'll help you. 

"I goes from home and stays five days or more, and 
don't nothing happen to a thing at my home. I does fer de sick 
and de Lawd blesses me. He looks atter my things while I am 


away. He soon shows kis presence atter I gits dar. He calls fer 


me and I feeds Him, 
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"Once had 26 biles (boils). Dat make me consider 
my disobedience against de Lawd. Den I went to Him in prayer. 
He told me Satan done got ahead of Him. Dat show me dat I 
done forgot to be particular. I got mot 'ticular and pray mot 
often, and in six weeks my biles had done all gone. 

"Dar is times when I gits lost fer not knowing. I 
cantt keep up, kaise I cannot read. Man in Sunday school reads 
and I hears. He read de olden Testament; den he read de new 
Testament. Dat my schooling. I tclar unto you, I- got by all my 
life by praying and thinking. I sho doés think a lot. ('Uncle! 
Georgets facial and scalp muscles ion So when he thinks, that 
his straw hat moves up and down.) 

"When good man prays fer bad man, de Holy Ghost works 
on bad man's consciousness, and afo' he knows it, he's a-saying 
‘Lawd have Mercy' 'stead of 'Gtdam', like all wicked folks says 
every day. He ---dat de Holy Ghost dat I still is speaking of-- 
jest penetrates de wicked man's consciousness widout him a-know- 
ing it. Dat penetrating make de bad man say, 'Lawd have Mercy.' 
I hoes and I cuts sprouts, and den I plows. When you plows, 
mules is allus so aggravating dat dey gits you all ruffled up. 
Dat de devil a-working at you. Dat's all old mules is anyhow. I 
does not cuss, no-how, kaise it sho am wicked and I is had de 
Holy Spirit in my soul, now gone sixty-five years, Since I 
jined Padgett Creek Church. When mg old mule gits to de row's © 
end, and he act mulish -- kaise dat's in him and he don't know 
nothing else to do ~~ I means to say either ‘hat or'gee', and 
often since I jined Padgett Creek Church I finds myself saying 


'Lawd have Mercy' ‘stead of ‘'gee' or tha’. So you see dat de 


Lawd has command, whar-so-ever if I was wicked, Satan would. 
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"A child fo God allus will agree wid de Word of God. 

We mens dat claim to be leaders in de Kingdom, got to step aA a 
and sho folks what dey must do. Man learns right smart from 

Exodus ‘bout how to tead. A male child was born to rule de 

world. Moses still de strongest impression dat we has as rulers, 
God gits His-self into de heads of men dat he wants to rule 

and He don't tell nobody ehse nothing ‘bout it neither. 

"Mr. Roosevelt de president and he sho looks atter de 
po' folks. He ain't no ig'nant man neither, ree he got de 
light. Folks ain't a-gwine to drown him out neither wid dere 
wieked words ‘gainst him, kaise he strive in de Lawd's name to 
do His will. Mr. Roosevelt got learning like I is from de throne 
of God. He fay have education also, but if he is, he sho knows 
how to keep dem both jined together. Folks reads to me how he 
got crippled and how he washed in dem springs in Georgia, and 
dat keep him a-gwine right on anyhow. It ain't dem springs by 
deself, but it's God a dipping his hand down dar fer de Pres- 
ident to git well. Oh yes, suh, I knows dat he twan't de pres- 
ident when he was a-"ashing, but dem de plans dat de Lawd had 
done already planned and you and me never know'td nothing 'bout 
all dat. You and me does not Know what is planned up in sto! 
fer us in de future neither. 

"T is a Baptist, and at Padgett's Creek we does not 
believe in no back-sliding. 'Once in de Spirit, allus in de 
Spirit'. A child of yourtn is allus a child of your'tn. Dat de 
way de Baptist teach -- once a child of God, allus God's child. 
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Ttaintt no sech thing as drapping back. If you draps back, you 
aintt never been no child of de Lawd, and you never had no 
business being baptized. Christ was baptized in de waters of 
Jordan, won't (weren't) He? Well, He never drapped back, did 
He? He say we must follow in His footsteps, didn't He? Well, 
dar you is, and dat's all dar is to it.. 

"God gits in de heads of men to help de aged and de 
po' also. I never axes fer nothing, but when I sets around de 
courthouse and informs men as I been doing dis evening, de 
Lawd has dem to drap a nickle or a dime or a quarter in my hand 


but He never gits dem to a half of a dollar." 


Source: George Briggs,(88) Rt.2, Union, S.0. 
Interviewer: Caldwell Sims, Union, S.C. (7/12/37) 
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"what-so-ever I can find!'I traveling dat way over 
73 years. If he ax de Lawd and have faith, he ken do; and 
iffen he don't have no faith, by den he can't. When a man 
comes along dat wants his own way, and he won't pay no 
attention to de Lawd, by den de Lawd don't pay him no mind; 
and so dat man jest keeps a-gwine on wid his way and he 
don't never reach de Cross, Jesus say, ‘deny yourself, pick 
up de Cross- and follow Me.' . 

"I see a man in de courthouse dis morning, and he © 
was like Nicodemus. Why dat man want to be resto'd back like 
he was when he was jest 21 years old. I seed him setting 
down dar in Mr. Perrin'ts office, and I knowed his troubles 
when he tlow dat he done been to every doctor in town. De 
trouble was, he never had no faith in de doctors and nobody 
else. How could he have faith in Jesus when he never had 
none in nothing else? Brother, you has to have faith in 
your fellowmah befo' you has faith in de Lawd. I don't know 
how come, but dat's de way it is. My plan is working by 
faith. Jesus say, ‘Work widout faith ain't nothing; but 
work wid faith'll move mountains’. 

| "Dat man told me he gwWine give me a hundred dollars 
if I rid him Sf ainery: Dat show he never know nothing 'bout 


faith. 


93 
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"If Mr. Emslie Nicholson ax me to rid him of a 
misery, I couldn't take no money from him, and he de richest 
man in all Union County. Mr. Nicholson would know better dan 
to offer me money, kaise he has faith. You know he's a good 
'Presmuterian' (Prepbyterian). 

"Dey looks at de back of my head, and de hair on 
it ain't rubbed against no college and fer dat reason dese 
young negroes don't want me to preach. Dey wants to hear dat 
man preach dat can read. Man dat can read sanet waderetan’ 
lesstn some divine man guide him. I speak as my Teacher gives 
it to me, dat's de Lawd. In so doing, I testify de word dat 
no man can condema. Dat is my plan of Salvation: to work by 
faith widout price or purse, as de Lawd, my feacher has 
taught me. 

"Dar was no church on our plantation when I was a 
voy. All de Baptists went to Padgett's Creek, and all de 
Methodist went to Quaker Church and Belmont. Padgett's Creek 
had a section in de back of de church fer de slaves to sit. 
Quaker Church and Belmont both had Slaves! galleries. Dar 
is a big book at Padgetts ‘wid. three pages of slaves' names 
that was members. Mr. Claude Sparks read it to me last year. 
All de darky members dead, but one, dat's me. 

"Nobody never read de Bible to me when I was little. 
It jest a gift of God dat teached to me through de Holy Ghost. 
It's de Spirit of de One in Three dat gits into you, and dat's 


de Holy Ghost or de Holy Spirit dat gives me my enlightment. 
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"Tf I can git to de dot of Padgett's Creek Church, 

I can jest feel de Power of God. ('Uncle' George pats his 
foot and softly cries at this point, and his face takes on 
a calm and peaceful expression. ) 

"If you eats befot you gits hongry, you never will 
feast on dead air. I makes it a practice to feed my soul and 
body befot dey gits hongry. Even I does eat by myself, dis old 
man take off his hat and ax de Lawd to bless his soul and body 
in nourishment fer de future. : 

"IT ain't never seed mr, Lincoln, but from what I 
learn't dey said dat God had placed in him de revelation to 
give de plan dat he had fer every man. Dat plan fer every man 
to worship under his own vine and fig tree. From dat, we 
should of liked Mr. Lincoln. 

"Dis here ‘Dick Look-Upt, No sir, I don't know him, 
kaise I caught his name Since I come on dis side of de river. 
Mr. Perrin knows him, and I heard him say dat every time any- 
body ax him how old he is, he add on ten years. Dat's how come 
dey got in de paper he a hundred and twenty-five years old. 

Now me and Mr. Perrin doesn't speak unless we is obleeged to 
know dat what we is gwine to say is de truth. Us is careful, : 
kaise us knows dat de Lawd am looking down from his throne, 

and dat He is checking every word dat we says. Some folks does 
not recall dat fact when dey speaks, or dey would be careful. 

"Ttll say it slow so dat you can catch it; I start 
in time of de Confederate War. Wid dirt dug up out of de smoke- 


house, water was run through it so us could get salt fer bread. 
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Hickory wood ashes was used fer soda. If we didn't have no 
hickory wood, we burnt red corn cobs; and de ashes from dem 
was used fer cooking soda. - 

"Molasses was made from watermei/oas in time of de 
war. Dey was also made from May-apples or may~pops as some 
call dem, and sometimes dey was made from persimmons and 
from wheat brand. In Confederate days, Irish potato tops was 
cooked fer vegetables. Blackberry leaves was ocassionally 
used fer greens or fer seasoning lambs quarters. 

"Dis way watermelYon was. done: Soak watermelyon 
twenty and four hours to detself; strain off all juice and 
put on fire to bile. When dey thickens dey bees good, Yes 
sir, good, good, 

"Wid may-pops: peel de outside green off, den bust 
tem open and mash up together; strain juice off and cook thick. 

t tSimmons and wheat bran are mashed up together and 
baked in water. Let set twenty and four houss and cook down 
to molasses. Dat winds up dat part of it. 

"Git plums and blackberries and de like of dat and 
make up in Jelly, op can fer scarce times, dat's de way we 
done den and folks does dat yet. Dese is some of de particular. 
est things of de Confederate times dat I come back from 
Sedalia to give you, dat's right. (This old negro, who had 
already been iatexyiewoa by the writer, came a long way and 
looked-up the author to tell him some incidents which he had 
forgotten to tell in the first interview.) Some customs is 
done went by now, but dey was practiced in Sedalia, and as to 


whar dem was done fer off as Spartanburg, I cannot say. 
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ttIn Confederate time, all wimmens stayed close 
home and carded anc spun all de day long. Dey wove all dere 
own clothes. Men at home, old men, made leather shoes and 
shoe strings and belts and galloses. 

"Our darkies tried hard to be obedient to our 
master so dat we might obtain (keep) our pleasant home. 
Obedience makes it better dan sacrifice. I restes my mind: 


~ 


dar.™ 


Source: George Briggs (88), Rt.2, Union,S.C. ; 
Interviewed by: Caldwell Sims, Union, S.C. (7/7/37) 
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JOSEPHINE BRISTOW 
Ex-Slave, (73 Years 


"Remembers de Confederate War, Miss. Yes,mam, I'm 
supposed to be, if I can live to see February, bout (3 
year old. What age Hester say she was? Dat what I had 
thought from me en her conversation. Miss, I don! remember 
a thing more bout de war den de soldiers comin through old 
Massa's plantation en we chillun was 'fraid of dem en ran. 
Knew dey was dressed in a different direction from us white 
folks. All was in blue, you know, wid dem curious lookin 
hats en dem brass buttons on dey bodies. No,mam, dey didn! 
stop nowhe! bout us. Dey was ridin on horses en it seem like 
dey was in a hurry gwine somewhe'. En dey didn! stop to old 
Massa's house neither. No,mam, not to my knowin, dey didn't, 
Well, we was livin out to de Aiantetion; we Calls it, en Massa 
en Missus Was livin up here to Marion. Mr. Ferdinand Gibson, 
dat who been us Massa in slavery time en Miss Connie, dat what 
we used to call her, was us Missus. To my knowin, dey didn! 
have no Chillun dey own, but dey sho had plenty colored people. 
Yes,mam, seems like to my remembrance >» my Massa ran bout 30 
Plantations en tides dat, he had a lot of servants right up 
here to de big house, men en women. " 

"I was real small in dem days en far as I can remember, 


we lived on de quarter dere to old Massa's plantation in de 
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country. Us little tots would go every mornin to a place up 

on de hill, called de milk house, en get our milk "tween meals 
while de old folks was off workin. Oh, dey had a old woman to 
see after we chillun en tend to us in de daytime. De old lady 
dat looked after us, her name was Mary Novlin. Lord, Mr. Gibson, 
he had big farms en my mother en father, dey worked on de farms. 
Yestum, my mother en father, I used to never wouldn! know when 
dey come home in de evenin, it would be so late. De old lady, 
she looked after every blessed thing for us all day long en 
cooked for us right along wid de mindin. Well, she would boil 
us Corn meal hominy en give us dat mostly wid milk for preak- 
fast. Den dey would have a big garden en she would boil peas 
en give us a lot of soup like dat wid dis here oven bread. Oh, 
dem what worked in de field, dey would catch dey meals when dey 
Could. Would have to cook way in de night or sometimes fore 
day. Qose dey would take dey dinner rations wid dem to de 
field. More or less, dey would cook it in de field. Yes'tum, 
dey Would carry dey pots wid dem en cook right dere in de field 
whe! dey was workin. Would boil pots en make bread, too. I 
don! know how long dey had to work, mam, but I hear dem say dat 
dey worked hard, cold or hot, rain or shine. Had to hoe cotton 
én pick cotton en all such as dat. I don! know, mam, but de 
white folks, I guess dey took it dat dey had plenty colored 
people en dey Lord never meant for dem to do no work. You 


know, White folks in dem days, dey made de colored people do." 
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"De people used to spin en weave, my Lord§ Like today, 
it cloudy en rainy, dey couldn! work in de field en would 
have to spin dat day. Man, you would hear dat thing windin 
en I remember, I would stand dere en want to spin so bad, I 
never know what to do. Won! long fore I got to whe! I could 
use de shuttle en weave, too. I had a grandmother en when 
she would get to dat wheel, she sho know what she been doin. 
White folks used to give de colored people task to spin en [ 
mean she could do dat spinnin. Yeu tan: I here to tell you, 
dey Would make de prettiest cloth in dat day en time. Old 
time people used to have a kind of dye dey called indigo en 
dey would color de cloth just as pretty as you ever did see.!! 

_'pen-I recollects dat dey would have to shuck corn some 
of de days en wouldn! nobody work in de field dat day. Oh, 
my Lord, dey would have de big eats on dem days. Would have 
a big pot right out to de barn whe! dey was shuckin corn en 
Would boil it full as it could hold wid such as peas en vice 
@€n Collards. Would cook big brga, too, en would save a hog's 
head for dat purpose often times. 

"Qolored people didn! have no schools nowhe! in dat day 
en time. No'um, us didn! go to no church neither cause we was 
way off dere on de plantation en wasn’ any church nowhe! bout 
dere, Miss. fI likes to be truthful en I tellin you, when we 
Was Comin up, we never didn’ know nothin 'cept what we catch 


from de old folks." 
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"Old Masea, he used to come to de plantation drivin 
his rockaway en my Lord a mercy, we chillun did love to run 
en meet him. Dey used to have a great big gate to de lane 
of de plantation en when we been hear him comin, we would go 
a runnin en holler, 'Massa comin] Massa comin$' En he would 
_ come ridin through de big gate en say, ‘Yonder my little 
niggers} How my little niggers? Come here en té11 me how 
you all.' Den we would go a runnin to him en try to tell him 
what he ax us. Yes'um, we was sho pleased to see old Massa 
Cause we had to stay right dere on dat plantation all de time 
round bout dat old woman what tended to us. Used to hear my 
mother en my father speak bout dey had to get a ticket from 
dey boss to go anywhe! dey wanted to go off de place. Pataroller 
catch dem off de plantation somewhe! widout dat walkin ticket, 
dey would whip dem most to death. Never didn’ hear bout old 
Massa wWhippin none of dem, but he was very tight on dem, my 
father say. Qose he give dem abundance of rations en somethin 
to eat all de time, but Colored people sho been work for what 
dey would get in dem days. Didn! get nothin dey never pay for. 
It been Like dis, what rations us parents would get, dat would 
be to dey house en what we chillun been get would be to de old 
woman's house what took care of us." 

"Well, Miss, some people stays here wid me, but dey works 
out en I tries to help dem out somehow, No,mam, we all stays 


right here together en while dey on de job, 1 tries to look 
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out for de chillun. I just thinkin bout when we come to a 
certain age, honey, it tough. Ohillun is a heap of trouble, 

I say. Well, I was de mother of five, but dey all dead 'cept 
one. My busband, he been dead seven years. Yes'um, dis a bad 
Little girl settin here in my lap en dat one over dere in de 
bed, he a boy what a right smart larger den dis one. (Little 
girl just can stand alone).(Little boy wakes up). "Son, dere 
you wantin to get up en I don! know whe! near a rag to put on 
you is. Dere, you want a piece of bread fore you is dress. 
Who undressed you last night nohow? Boy, you got to stand 
dere en wait till your mamma come home cause I can! find none 
your rags. What de matter wid you? You so hungry, you just 
standin dere wid your mouth droolin dat way. Dere your bread 
en tea on de bureau. Gwine on en get it." (Little boy's 
breakfast consisted of a cold biscuit and a little cold coffee 
poured in an empty coffee can. The little girl sat with a 
clump of cold hominy in her hand on which she nibbled.) 

"Lord, I think what a blessin it would be if chillun dese 
days was raise like dey used to be, Miss. Yes,mam, we had what 
you call strict fathers en mothers den, but chillun ain! got 
dem dese days. Oh, dey would whip you en put de lash to you 
in dat day en time. Yes'um, Miss, if we never do right, my 
father would put it to us. Sho meant what he say. Wouldn' 
never whip you on Sunday though. Say dat he Would get you 


tomorrow. Den when Monday come, he would knock all bout like 
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he had forget, but toreckly he would call you up en he would 
sho work on you. Fa say, 'I'm not gwine let you estoy xe in 
no lie. When [I tell you I gwine cut you, I gwine do it.! 
Miss, I is had my mother to hurt me so bad till I would just 
fall down en roll in de sand. Hurt! Dey hurt, dat dey did. 
Wouldn' whip you wid no clothes on neither. Would make you 
pull off. Yes,mam, I could sniffle a week, dey been cut me 
such licks. Thought dey had done me wrong, but dey know dey 
ain't been doin me wrong en I mean dey didn! play wid me." 

"Wiss, I think folks is Livin too fast in de world today. 
| Seems to me like all de young people is worser, I say. well, 
I tell you, dey be ridin out all times of night en girls meetin 
up Wid Miss Fortune, At least, our colored girls does. En don! 
cere what dey do neither. Don! seom to care what dey do nor how 
dey do. De girls nowadays, dey gets dey livin. Girls settin 


higher den what dey makes demselves dese days." 


Source: Josephine Bristow, colored, 77 yeers, Merion, &.C. 


Personal interview vy Aunie Ruth Davis, Jan., 1935 
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ANNE BROOME 


BA-SLAVE 87 YEARS OLD. 


"Does you recollect de Galloway place just dis side of White Oak? 
ell dere's where I was borne When? Can't name de 'zact year but my ma 
sey, no stork bird never fetch me but de fust railroad train dat come up 
de railroad track, when they built de line, fetched mee She say I was a 
baby, settin' on de cow-ketcher, and she see me and say to pa: ‘'Reubin, 
run out dere and get our baby befo' her falls off and sets hurt under them 
wheels$ Do you know I believed dat tale 'til I was a big girl? Sure did, 
'til white folks laugh me out of ith 

“My ma was name Louisae My marster was Billie Brice, but 'spect 
God done write sumpin' else on he forehead by dis timee He was a cruel 
marster; he whip me just for rumin' to de gate for to see de train run by. 
hy missus was a pretty woman, flaxen hair, blue eyes, name Mary sigonton, 
‘Sil she marrye 

"Us live in a two-room plank housee Plenty to eat and enough to 
wear ‘cept de boys run ‘round in their shirt tails and de girls just a 
one-piece homespun slip on in de summer timee Dat was not a hardship thene 
Us didn't know and didn't care nothin' "bout a 'spectable ‘pearance in 
those dayse Dats de truth, us didn't. 

“Gran'pa name Obe; gran'ma, name Rachels Shoes? A child never 
have a sho@e Slaves wore wooden bottom shoese 

"My white folks went to New Hope Churche Deir chillun was mighty 
good to us alle Dere was Miss Martha, her marry Doctor Madden, right here 
at Winnsboro. Miss Mary marry Marster John Vinson, a little polite smilin' 


men, nice man, thoughe Then Miss Jane marry Marster John Younge He passed 


out, leavin’ two lovely chillun, Kitty and Maggiee Both of them marry 


Culdwellse Dere was Marster Calvin, he marry Congfessman Wallace's . 
deughter, Ellens ‘hen dere was Marster Jim and Marster William, de 
last went to Florida. 

"It was a big place, I tell you, and heaps and heaps of slaves. 
some times they git too many and sell them off. My old mistress cry 
'tbout dat but tears didn't count wid old marster, as long as de money 
come a runnin’ in and de rations stayed in de smoke houses = .~ 

"Us had a fine carriagee Sam was de driver. Us go to Concord 
one Sunday and New Hope de nexte Had quality fair neighborse Dere was 
de Cockerells, ‘Piscopalians, dat ‘tend Ste John in Winnsboro, de Adgery 
big buckra, went de Bien in Winnsboro. Merster Burr Cockerell was de : 
sheriff. ‘Members he had to hang a man once, right in Rs Joes jailyarde 
Then dere was a poor buckra family name Marshall. Our white folks was 
good to them, ‘cause they say his pappy was close kin to de biggest Jedge 
of our country, John Marshall. 

"When de slaves got bad off sick, marster send for Dre Walter Brice, 
his kin folkse Some times he might send for Dre Madden, him's son-in-law, 
as how he wase 

“wen de Yankees come, all de young marsters was off in de 'Federate 
sides I see them now, gallopin' to de house, canteen boxes on their hips 
and de bayonets rattlin’ by deir sidese De fust thing they ask, was: ‘You 
got any wine?' They search de house; make us sing: ‘Good Old pime 'Ligdon; 
put us to rumnin' after de chickens and a cookin’. When they leave they 


burnt de gin house and everything in dere. They burn de smoke=house and 


wind up wid burnin' de big housee 
"You through wid me now, boss? I sho’ is glad of dat. Help ; 
all you kin to git me dat pension befo' I die and de Lord will bless 
you,honeye De Lord not gwine to hold His hand any longer ‘ginst use 
Js cleared de forests, built de railroads, cleaned up de swamps, and 
nursed de white folks. Now in our old ages, I hopes they lets de old 
slaves like me see de shine of some of dat money I hears so mich talk 
Thboute They say its free as de gift of grace from de hand of de Lorde &~ 
Good mornin’ and God bless you, will be my prayer alwayse Has you got 


a dime to give dis old nigger, boss? a 
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MOM HAGAR 


(Verbatim Conversation) 


Mom Hagar Brown lives in her little weathered cabin on 
forty odd acres left by her husband, Caled Brown. Caleb died 
in Georgia where he had been sent to the penitentiary for 
stealing a hog that another man stole. Aunt Hagar nas grends 
settled all around her and she and the grands divide up the 
acreage which is planted in corn, sweet potatoes, cotton, and 
some highland rice. She ministers to them all when sick, 
acts as mid-wife when necessary, and divides her all with her 
kin and euncnes - white and blacke She wages a war on 
eround=-moles, at which she laughs and says she resembles. 
Ground=-mole beans almost a foot long protect and decorate her 
yard. She has apple and fig trees, and scuppernong grape 
vines grow rank and try to climb all her trees. 

(Monday morning she hobbles up on a stick - limping and 

looking sick.) Comes in kitchen door. 

Lillie: “Aunt Hagar, how you?" 

Hagar: "Painful. Doctor tell me I got the tonsil. want 
to represent me one time and take them out. I 
say, 'No Doctor} Get in hospital, can't get outl 
Let me stay here till my change come.' Yeddy? I 
ain't wutht Ain't witht Ain't got a piece of 
sensee Yeddy? Elien say she want God to take 


she tomorrow? When you ready it's 'God take me 
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nowl! All right sont" (Greeting Zackie who enters 


kitchen. ) 


Zackie: "Aunt Hagar, how you feel?" 

Hagar: "IT aintt wuth son. How's all?" 

Zackie: "Need a little more grits!" : 
Lillie: "Hear Zackielt Mom Hagar, that ain't hinder him 


ordering another!" (The fact that food is scarce 
doesn't limit Zackie's family.) 

Hagar: "You hear bout this Jeremiah broke in somewhere - 
get all kinds likker and canned things and differ- 
ent thing?" 

Zackie: ‘Must a broke in that place call 'Stumble Inn}! 
(Very seriously.) That Revenue man been there." 

Hagar: "Tr yeddy last night! Say he there in news-paper. 
Mary say, ' see ‘em in papers! Mrs. White gone to 
child funeral. That been in paper too. Mary see 
that in paper. Easter say old lady gone dere. 
Doctor say better go. Child sick. Child seven 
years old. Fore they get there tell 'em say, 
'Child deadt! 

"People gone in patch to pick watermillon. Ain't 
want child to goe You know chillun! Child gone ine Ain't 
want tem for gow You knowe Child pick watermillone Ketch 
up one - I forgotten what pound they says Roll. Roll duh 
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watermilion. Roll tem on snake! They say, 'Snake bite 'em?t 

Child say, 'No.e Must & scratche! See blood run on boy leg. 

Child get unconscion that minute. Gone right out. Jess ©. 

Ease out soe I cry. I cry" - 

Lillie: “You know 'em, Mom Hagar?" 

Hagar: "Nol Not Lill, fever got met Cold get me till my 
rump dead. Got hospital boy rouse one time say, 


'Ma, less go homel Red stripe snake bite me.!" 


Hagar: "Kilu Klux?" (Chin cupped in hand ~ elbow on knee - 

looking way off - ) 

"Reckon that the way them old timey people call ‘em. 
Have to run way, you go churche Going to come in to ketch 
you or do any mischievous thing - come carry you place 
they going beat you =- in suit of white. Old white man to 
Wilderness Plantatione Parish old man name. Treat his wife 
bade Come to house, ain't crack. Come right in suit of 
white. Drag him out - right to Woodstock there where Mre 
Dan get shoot. Put a beating on that white man there till 
he mess up! ‘Oman never gone back to him yetl 

"A man waz name (I forgot what the man name wuz) - 
wuz a white man mess round wid a colored woman and they 


didn't do a God thing but gone and put a beating on you, 
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darling! Come in. Grab you and go. Put a4 beating on you 
till you can't seee Know they got a good grub to lick you 
wide They git done you can't sit downe Ain't going carry 
you just for play with." 
"Mom Hagar, you wanter vote?" 
Hagar: "Oh my Goat" 
"Aunt Hagar are the colored people happiier now 
than the old timey slevery time people?" 
Hagar: "Young people now got the world by forcee Don't 
caree Got more trick than law low. Trickyl 
Can!t beat the old peoplee Cantt equal to tem. 
Some the young people you say 'AMEN* in church 
they make fun o! youe Every tub stand on his 
own bottome Can't truss eer 
"Ma say some dem plan to run waye Say, 'Less 
runt Less runit Master ketch dem and fetch dem ine Lay 
tem cross barrel. Beat dem till they wash in blood. 
Fetch tem back. Place tem cross the barrel - hogsket 
parrel - Christ! They ramp wash in blood! Beat Me sis- 
ter. He sister sicklye Never couid clear tusk - like he 
wante My Ma have to work he self to death to help Henritta 
so sickly. Clear task to keep from beat. Some obersheer 
mean. Oaks Janor. (Meaning her Ma and ma's family were 


laboring on Oaks Plantation - the plantation where Gov. 
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Joseph Allston and Theodosia his wife lived on Waccamaw) 
Mother Sally Doctor. Ma got four chillune One was Emme~- 
line, one Getty, one Katrine one Hagar! I older than 
Gob (Katrine). Could a call doctor for Gob if I had any 
sense." (Big nuff to gone for doctor when Gob porn.) 
"Stay in the fieldl 
Stay in the fieldl 
iebee in the field till the war been enda$" 


(This is Aunt Hagar's favorite song) 


Mom Hagar Brown = age 77 
Murrells Inlet, S. C. 


July 4th, 1937. 


Vid 
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(Some recollections of Mom Hagar Brown) 


Visitor: "Niom Hagar, how old did you say you were?" 
Hagar: "Don't take care of my agel Had me gang of 
chillun when ma die. I had Samel, I had Elias, I had 
Arthur, I had Beck. Oh, my God! Man, go wayt I had 
Sally! I had Sally again. I didn't want to give the 
name 'Sallyt again. Say, 'First Sally come carry girl.' 
Ma say, 'Gin 'em name 'Sallyt! I faid (afraid) that 
other one come back for hime Had to do what Ma say. 
Had to please ery: Ma name Sally. Ma chillun Catrine, 
Hagar, Emmeline, Gettie. I bom Columbia. Come Freedom, 
when we left Columbia, ma finer till we get in Charston. 
Freedom come, battle till we get 'Oaks.e! (Battled till 
they reached the 'Oaks Plantation - ~.') Stay there 
till people gin (begin) move bout. Come Watsaw. Gone 
tCollins Creek.! In the !Reb Time! you know, when they 
sell you bout = Massa sell you all about. Broke 
through them briar and branch and thing to go to churche 
Them patrol get yous Church 'Old Bethel.! You don't 
know teme Been gonél 

"Tl yeddy mat (heard my mother) Ma say, 'I too 
glad my chillun aint been here Rebs timel Gin you task 
you rather drown than not done that task! Ma say Auntie 
poor we weak creeter, couldn't straine Ma had to strain 


to fetch sister up with her task. Dere (there) in rice- 
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field. Ma say they on flat going to islant (island), see 
cloud, pray God send rain! ihen rooster crow, say they 
pray God to stop temt Rooster crow, broke up weddert 
when rooster crow, scare tem. Broke up rainlt Ma say 
they drag the pot in the river when the flat going cross. 
Do this to make it raine Massalt Don't done you task, 
driver wave that whip, put you over the barrel, beat you 
so blood run down} I wouldn't take *“eml Ma-say, 'I too 
glad my chillun aint born thent! 

"Any cash money? Where you gwine get 'em? Only cash — 
the gospell Have to get the gospel. Give you cloth! 
Give you ration! Jess (just according) many chillun you 
got. Ma say chillun feed all the corn to the fowl. 
Chillun say, 'Papa love he fowl! 

Papa love he fowll 
Three peck a dayl 
Three peck a day} 

"Parent come to doore: Sot a grain of corn leavel 
Poor people! Come, drop! Not a grain! 4verybody on 
the hill help. One give this; one give that. Handle ‘em 
light! (Very careful with victuals). Gone you till 
Saddy (Saturday.) (Will last you until Saturday when 
you are rationed again. ) 


"When Ma get down, she say, 'I gone leave! Jf gone 
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leave here nowt But, oh, Hagar! Be a mudder and fadder 
for Katrinel' 

"I say, (I call Katrine 'Gob!) I say, 'Better tell 
Gob to look atter met! 

"ya say, ‘when I gone I ax the Master when he iva lie: me’; 
to send drop o! rain to let true believer know I gone to 
Glory!! 

"When they lift the body to take 'em to the church, 
rain, 'Titt Titt Tits! Titi! on the house! At the gate, 
moon shine out' Going to the church Bury to the 'Oaks.! 

"Gob say, 'Titty, all on chiliun bury at Oaks. Ma to 
Oaks. How come you wanter bury Watsaw?" 

"y say, ‘When the trumpet sound, I yeddy!! (When the 
trumpet sounds, It'll hear itt) 

"Tl marry right to Collins Creek hill. Big dance out 
the agort I frees’ I kick up! Ma, old rebs time peoplet" 


Mom Hagar Brown 

Age - (She says 'Born first o! 
Freedom! but got her age from 
a contemporary and reported 77) 


Murrells Inlet, Se Ce 
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ley te 


EX-SLAVE STORY 
(Verbat in) 


"My old man can 'member things and tell you things and he 
word carry. We marry to turkey Hill Plm tation. Hot supper. 
Cake, wine, and all. Kill cew, hog, chicken and aJl. That 
time when yeu marry, so much te eat! Finence wedding! Now - 

“We ‘lamp-oil chillun'; they ‘lectric light' chillun now! 
We call our wedding ‘lamp-oil wedding'. Hall jam full o! 
people; eut-of-door jam full. Stand before the chimbley. 

“When that first war come through, we born. I don't know 
just when I smell for cane in tho world. 

"Big storm? Yinnah talk big storm hang people up on tree? 
(Noaht} Shake? I here in house. House gone, 'Rack-a-rack- 
a-rackert! 

"My husband run out - with me and my beby left in bedl 
Baby just come in time ef the shake. 

“When I first have sense, I ‘member I walk en the frest 
bare-feet. Cow-belly shoe. 

"yy husband mother have baby en the flat going to Marion 
and he Auntie Cinda have a baby on that flat. 

"From yout (youth) I been a Brown and marry a Brom; titk 
naver change. 

"Old timey sing? 

1. “Wish I had a hundred dog 
And half wuz houndt 
Take it in my fadder field 
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And we run the rabbit down! 
Chorus: Now he hatch 
He hatch! 
He hatchi 
And I run the rabbit down! 


2. I wish I had # hundred head of dog 

And half of them wuz hound 

I'd take ‘em back in my bacco field 

And run the rabbit down. 

Chorus: Now he hatch - he hatch! 
He hatch - he hatch! 
Now he hatch «= he hatch! 
And I run them rabbit down!" 

That wuz a sing we used to have on the plantation. Then 
we make up sing - we have sing fer chillun. Make ‘em go 
sleep. Every one have his ewn sing. 

"Bye-o-baby! 

Ge sleepy 
Bye-o-baby! 

Go sleepy! 

What a big alligator 
Coming to catch 


this one beyt" 
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Diss here the Watsen one boy child! 
Bye-o-baby go sleepyt 

What a big alligator 

Coming te catch this ene boy! 


Emmie Jordan: "Missus, I teo plague with bad heart trouble 


to give you the sing!" 


Song and cenversation Given by 
Mom Leuisa Brewn (Bern time of ‘Reb 
people War!) 
Waverly Mille, S. C. 


Near - Parkersville, Sc. Ce 
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FOLKLORE 
Stories from Ex-slaves 


Henry Brown 
Ex-slave Age 79 


Henry Brown, negro caretaker of the Gibbes House, at the foot of Grove 
street, once & ee of Rose Farm, is a splendid example of a type once fre= 
saci met with in the South, Of a ricl} brown complexion, aquiline of fea- 
ture, there is none of the "Gullah" about Henry, He is courteous and kindly 
in his manner, and speaks more correctly than the average QSET0e 

"My father was Abram Brown, and my mother's name was Lucy Brown," he said, 
"they were slaves of Dr. Arthur Gordon Rose. My grandfather and grandmother 
were grown when they came from Africa, and were man and wife in Africa. I 
was born just about two years before the war so I don't remember anything about 
slavery days, and very little about war times, except that we were taken to 
Deer Pond, about half mile from Columbia, Dr. Rose leased the place from Dr. 
Ray, and took his family there for safety. My mother died while he was at 
Deer Pond, and was buried there, but all the rest of my people is buried right 
here at Rose Farm, My two brothers were a lot older gi me, and were in the 


war, After the war my brother Tom was on the police force, he was a sergeant, 


Lis 


and they called him Black Sergeant. My brother Middleton drove the police wagon: 


they used to call it Black Maria, 

"My father, Abram Brown, was the driver or head man at Rose plantation, 
Dr. Rose thought a heap of him, and during the war he put some of his fine 
furniture and other things he brought from England in my father's house and 


told him if the Yankees came to say the things belonged to him, Soon after 


ey. 
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that the soldiers came, They asked my father who the things belonged to 

and he said they belonged to him, The soldiers asked him who gave them to 
him, and he said his master gave them £0 him. The Yankees told him that they 
thought he was lying, and if he didn't tell the truth they would kill hin, but 
he wouldn't say anything else so they left him alone and went aways 

"Work used to start on the plantation at four otelock in the morning, 
when the people went in the garden, At eight or nine o'clock they went into 
the big fields, Everybody was given @ task of work, When you finished your 
task you could quit. If you didn't do your work right you got a whipping. 

"The babies were taken to the negro house and the old women and young 
colored girls who were big enough to lift them took care of them. At one 
o'clock the babies were taken to the field to be nursed, then they were brought 
back to the negro house until the mothers finished their work, then they 
would come for them, 

"Dr. Rose gave me to his son, Dr. Arthur Barnwell Rose, for a Christmas 
present. After the war Dr. Rose went back to England. He said he couldn't 
stay in a country with so many free negroes. Then his son Dr, Arthur Barnwell 
Rose had the plantation, Those was good white people, goolwhite people, 

'\ the colored people were given their rations once a week, on Monday, they 
.got corn, and a quart of molasses, and three pounds of bacon, and sometimes 
meat and peas, They had all the vegetables they wanted; they grew them in 
the gardens, When the boats first came in from Afrida with the spflves, a 


big pot of peas was cooked and the people ate it with their hands right from 
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the pot. The slaves on the plantation went to meeting two nights a week and 
on Sunday they went to Church, where they had a white preacher Dr. Rose hired 
to preach to them, 

: After the war when we came back to Charleston I went to work as a chimey- 
sweep.e I was seven years old then, They paid me ten cents a story. If a house 
had two stories I got twenty cents; if it had three stories I got thirty cents, 
When I got too big to go up the chimmeys I went back to Rose plantation. My 
father was still overseer or driver, I drove a cart and plowed. Afterwards I 
worked in the phosphate mines, then came back here to take care of the garden 
and be caretaker, I planted all these Cherokee roses you see round eke: and 
I had a big lawn of Charleston grass. I aint able to keep it like I used to," 

Henry is intensely religious, He says "the people don't notice God now 
because they're free." "Some people say there aint no hell," he continued, 
"but I think there must be some kind of place like that, because you got to go 
some place when you leave this earth, and you got to pres the master that you 
Served when you were here, If you serve God and obey His commandments then 
you go to Him, but if you don't pay any attention to what he tells you in His 
Book, just do as you choose and serve the devil, then you got to go to him, 
And it don't make any difference if you're poor or rich, it don't matter what 
the milliner (millionaire) man says." 

He seemed so proud of his garden, with its broad view across the Ashley 
River, showing his black walnut, pear and persimmon trees, grape vines and roses, 


that the writer said, “Henry, you Imow a poet has said that we are nearer God 
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in the garden than anywhere else on earth." "Well ma'am, you see," he 


replied, with a winning smile, "that's where God put us in the first place." 


_— 64 a) iat 
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GRAND PAKEN:S CAME DIRECTLY FROM AFRICA 


% wes nackname® auxin’ éue aay8 vi sinvery My name was Henry bué they 
cali’ we Loby My sister,Josephine,+oo wes nickname’ an’ cali’ Jessee.0ur wia@- 
tresa nad a cousin by thes nameeliy Olaes’ breader was a Sergeant on ihe Char- 
jgaton Posice Force around 166%.1 had two Other sister’, Louise an Rebecce. 

my tire’ owner wes Arinur Barnwell Hoge.then Go1onel A.G.Rhodea bought 
the plantataon who soi’ it ¢o Capen Frederick wevegener.James Sottile then 
got in posseagion who gol‘ if to the DeCosias.an' a tew weeks ago Mre.Albert 
Cellitin Simms,who 1'm tol’ is a former member of Gongreas,bought iteNow i'm 
wonderin’ 32 she 1s goin’ to le’ me stayel hope so ‘cus i'm O11’ now en can‘é 
work. 

My p@ was name’ Abraham Brow ;he was bo'n on Coals lalan’ in Beautort 

VountyeGoionel Khodes bought him tor nis driver,then he wove here. dian*s know 
much ‘pout hamshe didn’t live so Long atta slavery ‘cus he was Ol. 

Golonel Khodes had a gon an’ a deughter,rhe son went back to ingland 
afta his death an’ the daughter went to Germany with her husban’.They ain't never 
came back go the place waa gol’ for taxe 

Durin' the war we was carry tO Yeer Pond,twelve miles on dis side oO! 
ColumbiaeiW’en che war wea end’ pa brought wy gister,Louise,Xebecca,who was too 
smaii ¢O work,Josephine an’ me ,home.All my people is long-lifted My grand pa 
en’ grand ma on pa side come right from Africa.they was stolem an’ brought here. 
They use to tel. ua of how white men had pretty cloth on boats which they was 
to exchange for some of their o'namené’.ii'en they take the o'mement’ tO &éne boas 


they was carry way down to the bottom an’ was lock’ in. They waa anchored on or 


‘ 
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EX-SLAVE cont ‘de 


near suilivan's Taian’ were they been feed 11k@ dogs.» A: big pot was use’ for 
cookin‘.in «haé’ pot peas wes cook’ an* ier’ ¢0 coOL.Ewefybody went to the pot 
with the han‘s an’ @11 eai irum ihe pot. 

1 was bo'n two years berore the war an’ was seven w'en it end,inai 
was im L007eL never went to school but five months in my life,but could isarn 
easy.Very Seldom 1 had to be t@4° €0 do the same thing twice. F 

the slaves had a plenty 0° vegeiables ali the time Master cisttea t'ree 

acres jug’ tor the slaves which was attenéed to in the mornin’s before tas‘ : 
g¢imeoAll provigion was made aga 40 the distribution on Monday evenin's afta tag’. 

My master had two piacesone on Big isian’® an* on Goals Islan’ in Beau 
tore GountyeHe daan’t nave any overseer.My pa was his driver. 

Pa gay ¢nig place waa given iO Mrethoges with @.fhnousand acres of ian‘ 
by mmgiand But 1¢ dwindled &: ahiréy-five w'en the other was taken back by 
Englands 

There wasn't but ten slaves on this plantation.ihe driber cali’ the 
slaves at four #0 they could gik their breakraa’ ,they always work the garden 
fira' an’ at seven go in the co'n an’ coiton fiel’.Some finish their tas’ by 
twelve an’ others work’ ‘éai geven bué had the tag’ ¢o tinish,No one was 
Whip’ ‘jeas he needed it;no one eise could whip maater’ slaves He woulan'é 
stan’ ror it.We had ié¢ betver then than now ‘cauge white men lynch an’ burn 
now an‘ do other tninga ghey cOuian'&t do tinen.they shoot you down like dogs 
how,an’ nothin’ said or done. 

No glave was auppose’ to be whip’ in Charleston except at the Sugar 
Hous@ether@® wag @ jail for whites ,bué it a slave ren away an‘ got there he 


Could disown hia master an’ the Jtate wuldn’i je’ him take you. 
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EX~-SLAVE cont °de 


ALi. collud peopie hag to have a pasa wen they went travelin‘ ;rree 
as well a8 @laves.lit One dadn't the pavroilers ,wno was hired by rich white 
men would give you a@ good whippin’ an’ sen’ you back home.My pa didn’t need 
any on’ tO write his pass ‘cause he could write aa well as master.How he got 
nia education,! didn't know. 

Sei'dey was # workin’ day but the tas’ wes much shorter the® other 
daysemen didn’t have time to frolic ‘cause they had to rin’ 100d tor the 
tembiy;master never give ‘nough «© las‘ the whole weekeA peck 0° co'n,i ‘ree 
pound o° beacon, quart o* mOlasg~a,a quart o' saié,an* a pack o' tobacco was 
given the men.The wife got the same thing but chidlun accordin’ to age.Uniy 
one holiday slaves had an’ that was Uhristmas, 

Go'nshuckin' parties wag conaucted by a group or ra’mers who sake 
their siaves or sen‘ them to the n@ighborin’ ones ‘tii ail the co'n waa shuck'. 
Rech one would rurnigah 100d ‘nough tor all Slaves at his party.sSome use to 
have nothin’ but bake potataa an’ some kind of vegetable. 

4n unmarried young man was call’ a hairehan'.w'en he want «Oo marry 

he jus' went to master an’ say inere's @ gal he would like ro have ior wil@. 
Master would say yee an’ thai night more chicken would be fry an' everything 
eatable would be prepare’ as masser’ expense.The coupte went home afta the 
supper, witheut any readin’ of ratrimony,rar an’ wife. 


A man onee married his ma an’ didn't kviow it¢.He wae sell rrom her 


wren ‘bout eight yeare old.when he grow to @ young wen ,elevery then we, 
over,he met this women who he like’ an’ so they were married.lhey was mary. | 


ried @ month wen one night they started to tell of their experiences an’ 
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Or 


EX-SLAVE cont'd. 


how meny times (ney was soi*,.ine husban’ soi" how ne wes sOi° Irom hig motner 
who taked him dearly.He toi’ how his ma reint' wen they took him eway an’ how 
ig master ther use to eer baby sleves && & year oL*.w'en he showed her 
tne bean’ she r@int'’ ‘cause she «hen rewlize'thas she had merried her son. 

Si@ves didn't have tO use their own remedy ror sickmegss for good aoce- 

tors been hired tO 1@0k at them.ihere was,es 18,though,some weed use for rever 
en' needache as:blacksnake roou,turrywrk,jampsin weed,one that tie! on the 
head whach bring sweet rrom you Jike naii,an’ hickory lear.ir the hickory is 
keep On the head t00 Long 10 wilt blister 1é. 

W'@n the war wes taghtin’ «he white men burn the bridge at the 100% 
cor Spring Street so the Yankees couldn't gat over but they buii' pontoos white 
g0me meke the horses swim ‘crosg.Cre night while at Deer Pond,I hear something 
dike thunder untit ‘bout eleven she next aay. 'en the thing I ¢’oughe was 
thunder gsOp’,master teli ua eh&e evenin' we was iree.l wasn't surprise to 
know for a& Jattie as 1 was 1 know the Yankees was gOin' 60 Ireé us Wien ene 

NELp ta CODe 

i Wag married twace,an’ had wwo g&éis an' a boy with firs’ wite.l nave 
tree boys Wath the secornd,the younges' 19 jus' eight. 

lancoin gad jua’ what God anten’ him to do,bué 1 thank nothin’ ‘bous 
Ceihcun on ‘account of what he say im one or his speech ‘bout coliud peopie. 
Re saldi"keep the niggers sow.” 

4O 8e@ COJJud boys goin’ ‘round now with paper en' pencil in their 
han’s don't look reai &0 meeDurin' sigvery he would be whip’ ‘til not @ skan 
was ter' on his body. 

My p@ was @ preacher why 1 become @ christian go eariy;he preach’ on 

the piantation co the siaves,0n Sunday the sieves went £0 the white church. 


He use to tell us of heii an’ how hot 10 2¢8.J was go ‘fraid of hetl ‘sais i 
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EX-SLAVE cont'd. 


ves always tryin’ to do the raght thang so I couldn’: go to that terrible piace. 
i don’t care ‘bout this wori® an' ita vanitbes Gail's the Great Dey is 
comin’ w'en i shait dey doun en' my stammerin’ tongue goin’ to lie siiert an 
my headed want @® house not made with han's bus ewermal in the Yeevens. hat 
Men up there,is all J needjI‘m goin’ ro stilt trus’ Him.Before the comin’ of 
Chris’ men was kili‘ for His neme sake;roday they curse Ham.lt’s nearly tame 


tor the world GO come to an' tor He said “bout two thousand years I shall come 


again" an’ that time is fas’ approacnin’, 


SOUKCE 


ineeryview with Henry Brown,637 Grove Street He is much concerned wiih 
the Scoctaboro Gage and discusses ine invasion of itady into defenseie&a 


uthiopiea anteliigentiy. 
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_ JOHN Ge BROWN AND ADELINE BROWN 
WX-SLAVES 86 YEARS AND 96 YEARS OLD. 


John C. Brow and his wife, Adeline, who is eleven years older than 
himself, live in a ramshackle four-room frame house in the midst of a cotton 
field, six miles west of Woodward, S. C. John assisted in laying the founda= 
tion end building the house forty-four years ago+ A single china~verry tree, 
gnerled but stately, adds to, rather then detracts fromythe loneliness of 
the dilapidated housee The premises and thereabout are owned by the Federal 
Land Bank. The occupants pay no rente Neither of them are able to worke 
They have been fed by charity and the W.P.A» for the past eighteen months « 

(John talking) 

" Where and when I born? Well, dat'll take some ‘hear say', Mister. 

Tt never knowed my mammy. They say she was a white lady dat visited my old 
merster and mistresse Det I was found in a basket, dressed in nice baby 
clothes, on da reilroad track at Dawkins, S. C. De engineer ae de train, 
got out, and found me sumpin’ like de princess found Moses, but not in de 
bulrushese Him turn me over to de conductor. De conductor carry me to de 
station at Dawkins, where Marse Tom Dawkins come to meet de train dat mornin‘ 
end cleim me as found on his lende Him sey him had de best right to mee De 
conductor didn't "ject to dat» Marse Tom carry me home and give me to Miss 
Betsys Dat waa his wife and my mistress. Her always say det Sheton Brown 

was my father» He was one of de slaves on de eee de carriage driver. 


After freedom he tell me he was my real pappye Him tovk de name of Brown 


end dat's what I go bye 

"My father was a ginger-bread colored man, not a full-blooded nigger. 
Det 's now I is altogether yallow.e See dat lady over dere in deat chair? Dat‘s 
my wives Her brighter skinned than I ise How come dat? Her daddy was a full- 
blooded Ta etimanie He come over here from Ireland and was overseer for Mar se 
Bob Clowneye He took a-fancy for Adeline's mammy, a bright "latto gal slave | 
on de places White women in them deys looked down on overseers as poor white 
trashe Him couldn't git a white wife but made de bast of it by.. puttin* in 
his spare time a honeyin' ‘round Adeline's mammye Marse Bob stuck to him, 
end never ‘jected to it» 

" When de war come on, “arse Richard, de overseer, shoulder his gun 
as a soldier and, es him was educated more than most of de white folks, 
him rise to be captain in de Confederate Armye It's a pity him got kilt 
in dat ware 

" My marster, Tom Dawkins, have a fine mensione He owned all de land 
‘round Dawkins and hed "bout 200 slaves, dat lived in good houses and was we 
well fede My pappy was de man det run de mill and grind de wheat and corn 
into flour and meale Him never work in cere He was "bove date Him ‘tend 
to de ginnin' of de cotton and drive de carriages 

" De Yankees come and burn de mansion, de ginchouse and de mill. They 
take all de sheep, mules, cows, hogs and even de chickense Set de slaves 
free and us niggers have a hard time ever sincée 

" My black sho uiniGy wits so mean to me det I run awaye I didn't know 
where to go but landed up, one night, at Adeline's mamny's and steppappy 's 
house, on Marse Bob Clowney ‘'s places They hed been slaves of Marse Bob and 


was livin" and workin’ for hime I kmock on de doore Mammy Charity, det 's 


ee 


‘ant Tal & 


Adeline's mammy, say: ‘Who dat?! I — "Met. Her say: ‘Who is me?! I 
say? tJohn'. Her say: *John who?' I say: ‘Just John's Her say: ‘Adeline, 
open de door, dat's just seg poor boy dat's cold and hungrye Charity is my 
fust namee Your pappy ain't come yet but I'11 let dat boy in til he come and 
see what he can do ‘bout ite! 

“When Adeline open dat door, I look her in de eyese Her eyes melt to- 
wards me wid a look I never see befo' nor sincee Mind you, I was just a boy 
fourteen, I 'spects, and her a woman twenty-five then. Her say: ‘You darlin! 
little fellow; come right in to de fire.' Oh, imyi She took on over meb Us 
wait teal her pappy come ine Then him — Wheat us gonna do wid him?! Ade- 
line sey: ‘Us gonna keep hime' Pappy say: ‘Where he gonna sleep?! Adeline 
Look funny Mammy say: ‘'Ustll fix him a pallet ay de firee' mdek ioe clap 
her hands and oayh "You don't mind oe does you boy?! I say: 'No matem, I 
is slept dat way many a timee' 

“Well, I work for Marse Bob Clowney and stayed wid Adeline's solks two 
yearse I sure made myself useful in dat family» Never 'spicioned wae Adeline 
had in her head, tal one day I olimbed up 4& PAO nut tree, flail ae nuts 
down, come down and was helpin' to pick them up when she bump her head 'pinst | 
mine and says 'Oh, Lordyt! Then I pat end pub her head an it come. over me 


what was in dat hheadt Us went £0 de noueS end her told de folks set us “pie. 


to marry 


“Her’ led me ) to de alter dat nex! Sundey. Gived her name to de ‘preacher | 


ty AactiaeCaboans : he - give de. name of Sohin  Clomey 8 Browas Marse Bob was dere 


ie 


quart of ‘lasses, and one cup of salt, a week. 

"Us never left Marse Robert as long as him livede When us have Boinx 
chillun, him increase de amount of flour #6 four cups and de ey asees to two 
quarts Then him built dis house for de old folks and Adeline and de chillun 
to live ine I help to build it forty-four years agoe Our chillun was Clarice, 
Jim, John, Charity, Tom, Richard, end Adeline. 

“TI followed Marse Robert Clowney in politics, wore a red shirt, and voted 
for him to go to de Legislature. Him was ‘lected dat time but never cared for 
it no moree | 

“Adeline b'long to de churche Always after me to jine but I can't be- 
lieve dere is anything to it, though 1 believes in de lew and de Ten Command- 
mentse Preacher calls me a infidel. Can't help ite They is maybe got me 
figured out wronge I believes in a Great Spirit butsin my time, 1 is seen so 
many good dogs and hosses and so many mean niggers end white folks, dat 1 
‘clare, I is confused on de subjecte Then I can't believe in a hell and ever~ 
lastin' brimstonee I just think dat people is lak grains of corn; dere is: some 
good grains and some rotten grainse De good grains is restrected, de rotten . 
grains never sprout againe Good people come up again and flourish in de green 
fields of Edene Bad people no: come ups: Deir bodies end bones just make phos- 
phate guano, ‘round de roots of de ever bloomin' tree of life. They lie so 


mach in dis workd, maybe de Lord will just make ‘lie’ soap out of theme What 


you think else they would be fit for?" 


ped capella a lip aae S At San aea 


aw 
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INTERVIEW WITH EX=-SLAVE 
Age 88 - 90 


Mary Frances Brown is a typical product of the old school of trained 
house servants, a unusual delicate ioe, somewhat of the Indian cast, to 
which race she is related. She is always clean and neat, a refined old 
soul, as individuals of cae wise often are. Her memory, sight and hearing 
are good for her advanced age. 

“Our home Marlboro. Mas Luke Turnage was my master - Narlboro-Factory~ 
Plantation uame ‘Beauty Spob'. My missis was right particular about neat Sa 
cleans She raise me for a house girl. My missis was good to me, teach me 
ebbery ting, and teke the Bible and learn me Christianified manners, charity, 
and behaviour and good respect, and it with 3 still. 

"We didn't have any hard times, our owners were good to us = no over share 
(overseer) and no whippin' = he couldn't stan! that, I live there 'til two 
year after freedoms; how I come to leave, my mother sister been sick, and she 
ask mother to send one of us, an she send me. My mother been Miss Nancy cook, 
Miss Nancy was Mas Luke's mother - it take me two years learnins to eat the 
grub they cook down here in Charleston. I had to learn to eat these little 
Piece of meat - we had a dish full of meat; the big smoke house was lined from 
the top down. (Describing how the meat hung) I nebber accustom to dese little 
Piece of meat, so - what dey got here, Missis, if you know smoke louse, didn't. 
you find it hard? My master had 'til he didnt ee to do with, My white 
People mers Gentile." (Her tone implied that she sonetdansa Hak the acme of 


|. gentle folks), "I don't kmow whet the other people were name that didn't have 
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as much as we had = but I know my people were Gentile!" 

Just here her daughter and son apveared, very unlike their mother 
in type. The daughter is quite as old looking as her mother; the son, a 
rough stevedore. When the writer suggested that the son must be a comfort, 
she looked down sadly and said in a low tone, as if soliloquizing, "He way 
is he way." Going back to her former thought, she said, "All our people 
were good. Mas Luke was the worse one." (This she said with an indulgent 
smile) "Cause he was all the time at the Race ground or the Fair ground. 

"Religion rules Heaven and Earth, en there is no religion now - 
harricenes an washin-aways is all about, Ebberything is change. Dis new 
name what they call grip is pleurisy-cold = putrid sore#throat is called 
somethin' - yes, diptheria. Cuttin (surgery) come out in 1911! They kill 
an they cure, an they save an they loss. 

"My Gran'ma trained with Indians = she bin a Indian, en Daniel C, 
iCall bought her. She nebber loss a baby." (the first Indian relationship 
that the writer can prove) "You know Dr, Jennings? Ebberybody must know 
him, After he examine de chile an de mother, an ‘ee alright, he héld de 
nurse responsible for any affection (infection) that took place, 

"Oh! I know de spiritual - but Missis, my voice too weak to sing = 
dey aint in books; if I hear de name I can sing = 'The Promise Land', Oh, how 


Vas Joel Easterling (born 1796) use to love to sing dat! 
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"I am bound for de Promise Land 

Oh} who will arise an go with me? 

I am bound for the Promise Land! 

I've got a mother in the Promise Land, 
My mother calls me an I mus go, 


To meet her in the Promise Land!" 


SOURCE: Mary Frances Brown, Age 88=90, Bast Bay Street, Charleston, 
S. C. 
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INTERVIEW WITH AN EX*SLAVE 


Mary Frances Brow, about ninety years of age, born in 
slavery, on the plantation of Luke Turnage, in Marlboro 
County, was raised as a house-servant and shows today evi- 
dence of most careful training. Her bearing is rather a 
gentle refindd type, seemingly untouched by the squalor 
in which she livese She willingly gives freely of‘her 
small store of Sureneey bo those around here 

Her happiest days t. to have been those of her early 
youth, for when she was questioned about the present times, 
and even about those closely associated with her today she 
owed her head and said: "Deir way is deir way. Ot let me 
tell you now, de world is in a haad (hard) time, wust 
(worse) den it eber (ever) been, but religion! It ebery- 
where in Hebben an! in de ert (earth) too, if you want em. 
De trouble is you ain't want ems 'e right dere jes de same 
but de time done pass when dis generation hold wid anytting 
but de debbul. When I a gal, grown up, I had a tight 
missus dat raise me, you hab to keep clean round her, she 
good ant kind an' I lub her yet, but don't you forgit to 
mind what she saye 

"My massa, he 'low no whipping on de plantation, he talk 
heap an' he scold plenty, but den he hab to. Dere was haad 
time for two year after de war was ober (over) but after 
dat it better den it is now. Dis is de wust time eber. I 
ain't eber git use to de wittle (victual) you hab down here 


134 
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I lib ober Mount Pleasant twenty five year after I come from 
de old place up Marlboro, den I come to Charleston. 

"Dey were happy time back dere. My massa, he run round 
ebery way, spend plenty money on horse race, he gib wood: Lainie 
to eberybody ant tell us we mus! tek good care of de missus 
when he ain't deree An de wittles we hab I ain't nebber see 
de lak no time. Dem were de times to lib. I old now but I 
ain't forgit what my missus larn (learn) me. It right here 
in me." | 

Mary Frances was asked if she could sing spirituals. The 
following is one that she sang in a very high pitched waver- 
ing voice and then she complained of shortness of breath on 
account of her heart. 

"We got a home ober dere, 

Come an! let us go, 

' Come ant let us go, 

Where pleasure neber (never) die. 

Chorus: "Oht let us go where pleasure neber die, 

Neber die, © 
Come and let us BO, 
Where pleasure neber die, neber die. - 

"Mother is gone ober dere, 

Mother is gone ober dere, 

Where pleasure neber die, 

Where pleasure neber dis. 


Chorus 3 
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"Father is gone 
Father is gone 
Where pleasure 
Where pleasure 


Chorus 3 


"ister is gone 
Sister is gone 
Where pleasure 
Where pleasure 


Chorus: 


"Brudder is gone ober dere, 


Brudder is gone ober dere, 


Where pleasure 
Where pleasure 


Chorus: 


Source: Interview with Mary Frances Brow, 


ober dere, 
ober dere, 
neber die, 


neber diey 


ober dere, 
ober dere, 
neber die, 


neber die, 


neber die, 


neber dieéy 


Charleston, Se Ge 
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MOM SARA BROWS 
ExeSlave, 85 years 330174 


"Oh, my God, de doctors have me in Slavery time. Been 
here de startin of de first war. I belong to de Cusaac dat 
live 15 miles low Florence on de road what take you on to 
Georgetown. I recollects de Yankees come dere in de month 
of June en free de colored peoples." 

"Ny white folks give me to de doctors in den days to 
try en learn me for a mrése,. Don' know exactly how old I 
was in dat day en time, but I can tell you what I done. My 
Lord, ehij¢,can' tell dat. Couldn' newer tell how many 
baby I bring in dis world, dey Some 80 fast. I betcha 1 
got more den dat big square down dere to de courthouse full 
of em. I mrse 13 head of chillun in one family right here 
in dis town. You see dat all I ever did have to do. Was 
learnt to do dat. De doctor tell me, say, when you calli to 
a ‘oman, don' you never hesitate to go en help her en you 
gave dat baby en dat mother both. Dat what I is alwaye try 
to do. Heap of de time just go en let em pay me by de chance. 
Oh, my Lord, a ‘oman birth one of dem babies here bout two 
weeks ago wid one of dem veil over it face. De Lord know 
what make dst, I don’, but dem kind of baby sho wiser den de 

, other kind of baby. Dat thing look just like a thin skin dat | 
stretch over de baby face en come down low it's chin, Have 


to take en pull it back over it's forehead en den de baby can 


_ See en holler all it ever want to. My blessed, honey, wish 
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T had many a dollar as I see veil over baby face. Sho know 
all bout dem kind of things." 
"Oh, honey, I tell you de people bless dis day en time. 
Don' know nothin bout how to be thankful enough for what dey 
have dese days.s I tell de truth de peoples sho had to scratch 
bout en make what dey had in slavery time. Baby, dey plant 
patches of okra en parch dat en make what coffee dey have. Den 
dey couldn' get no shoes like dey hab dese days neither. dust 
make em out of de hide of dey owm cows dat dey butcher right 
dere on de plantation. Coase de peoples had plenty sometin to 
eat like meat en turkey en aticren en thing like dat. Oh, my. 
God, couldn' see de top of de smoke house for all de heap of 
meat dey have in dem times. En milk en butter, honey, dey 
didn' never be widout plenty of dat. De peoples bout here 
dese days axes ten cents a quart for sweet milk en five cents 
a quart for olé sour clabber. What you think bout dat? Dat 
howecome people have to hunt jobs so mucha dese days. Have 
to do some sorta work cause you know dey got to put sometin 
4m dey mouth somewhe' or another. Oh, my child, slavery days 
was troublesome times. Sugar en salt never run free wid de 
peoples den neither. I know de day been here when salt was 
go scarce dat dey had to go to de seashore en get what salt 
dey had. I gwine to tell you all bout dat. Dey hitch up two 


horses to a wagon en den dey make another horse go in front of 
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de wagon to rest de other horses long de way. Dey nostly 
go bout on a Monday en stay three days. Boil dat salty 
water down dere en fetch two en three of dem barrel of salt 
pack wid em dey get dat way. It was just like dis, it take 
heap of salt when dey had dem big hogekillin days. Kn de 
sugar, dey make dat too. Made de sugar in lil blocks dat 
dey freeze just like dey freeze ice dis day en.time. I 
know dey do dat - know it. Dey make molasses en some of 

it would be lighter den de other en dey freeze dat en make 
de prettiest lil squares just like de ice you see dese days. 
Dey have sometin to freeze it in. Dis here old black manmy 
know heap of things you ain' never hear bout. Oh, baby, de 
peoples sho bless dese days." 

"Oh, my God, de colored peoples worship to de white folks 
church in slavery time. You know dat Hopewell Church over de 
river dere, dat a slavery church. Dat whe' I go to church den 
wid my white folks. I had a lil chair wid a aowhide bottom 
dat I always take everywhe' I go wid me. If I went to church, 
dat chair go in de carriage wid me en den I take it in de 
eharch en set right by de side of my Miss. Dat how it was in 
slavery time. Oh, my Lord, dere a big slavery people grave- 
yard dere to dat Hopewell Church." 

"Honey, yeu mind if I smoke ny pipe a lil whilst 1 settin 
here talkin wid you. I worry 80 much wid ai& high blood dese 
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dayS en a ringin in my ears dat my pipe de only thing dat 
does seem to satisfy my soul. I tell you dat high blood a 
bad thing. It get such a hold on me awhile back dat I couldn’ 
do nothin, ocouldn' pick cotton, couldn’ say my + me, couldn’ 
even Say, God a migehty - thing pretty. Oh, 1 don' know. I 
start smokin pipe long time ago when I first start nursin 
babies. Had to do sometin like dat den." 

"No, Lord, I never believe nothin bout dat but what God 
put here. I hear some people say dey was conjure, but I don? 
pay no attention to dey talk. Dey say somebody poison em for 
gometin dey do, but dere ain‘ nobody do dat. God gwine to put 
you down when he get ready. Ain" nobody else do dat." 

"Oh, my Lord, I been here a time. iI sho been here a time 
en I thank de Lord I here dis day en time. 1 oan thread my 
needle good as ever I could en I ain' have no speck neither. 
Sew night en day. De chillun have dey lamp dere studyin en I 
hab my lamp dere Sewin. My old Miss learnt me to sew when I 
stay right in de house wid her all de time. I stay bout white 
folks all my life en dat how-come I so satisfy when I wid em." 


Source: Mom Sara Brown, age 85, ex-Slave, Marion, §.C. 


Personal interview, dune 1937. 
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“I stay in house over dere cross JUatfish Swamp on 
Miss Addie McIntyre place. Lives wid dis granddaughter 
dat been sick in bed for four weeks, but she mendin some 
now. §he been mighty low, child. It start right in here 
(chest) en run down twixt her shoulder. She had a tear up 
Cold too, but Dr. Dibble treat her en de cough better now. 
She got three chillun dere dat come just like steps. One 
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bout like dat en another like dat en de other bout like die.” 


"De house we stay in a two room house wid one of dese 


end chimney, All sleep in de same room en cook en eat in de - 


other room. My bed on one side en Sue bed on de other side. 
Put chillun on quilts down on de floor in de other end of de 
room. Baby, whe’ dem curtains you say you gwine give me? I 


gwine hang dese up in Sue room. Dey help me fix up de room 


nice en decent like. # 


"T+ all on me to feed en clothe both dem chillun en de 


baby too. It just too much on me old as I is. Oan' do nothin 


worth to speak bout hardly dese days. Oan' hold my head down 


Cause dis high bleod worries me so much, It get too hot, can! 


iron. If ain’ too hot, I makes out to press my things somehow 


en eweep my yard bout. sometimes I helps little bit wid doctor 


case, but not often, Oan wash de baby en de mother, but can! 
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oa 


do no stayin up at night. No, baby, can’ do no settin up 
at night.* 

"I tries to catch all what little I can to help along 
cause dat how I was raise up. Government truck brings me 
Little somethin once a month pack up in packages like dry 
milk en oatmeal en potatoes. Give dat to all dem dat can’ 
Work en ain! got nobody to help dem. Dat ary milk a good 
thing to mix up de bread wid en den it a help to fix little 
milk en bread for dem two little ones. De potatoes, I stews 
dem for de chillun too. Dey mighty fond of dem. Now de oat- 
meal, de chillun don! eat dat so I fixes it for Sue en every 
now en den I takes a little bit wid my breakfast. "* 

“T don' know much what to tell you bout Abraham Lincoln. 
I think he was a mighty great man, a mighty great man, what I 
hear of hin.” 

"J remembers de Yankees come dere to my white folks 
plantation one day en, child, dere was a time on dat place, 
All dem niggers wes just a kickin up dey heels en shoutin. 

I was standin dere on de piazza lookin at dem en I say, 'T 
don' gee why dey want to carry on like dat for. I been free 
all de time.! When dey get through de Yankees tell dem dey 
was free as dey Massa was en give dem so many bushels of corn 
€n so much meat for dey own. Some take dey pile en go on off 


en some chooee to stay on dere wid dey Missus. She was good 
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to all her Colored people en dey stay on dere for part de 
crop. Give dem so much of de crop accordin to de chillun 
dey had to feed. I Know dis much, dey all know dey gwine 
get 12 bushels of corn a year, if dey ain' get no more. Dat 
a bushel every month. Yes, dat how it was." 

40 Lord, baby, I don! know a thing bout none of dat thing 
Call conjurin. Don! know nothin bout it. Dat de devil work 
en I ain! bother wid it. Dey say some people can kill you, 
but dey ain' bother me. Some put dey trust in it, but not 
me. I put my trust in de Lord cause I know it just a talk 
de people have. No, Lord, I cant remember dat neither. I 
hear dem say Raw Head en Bloody Bones would catch you if you 
be bad, but how it started, I don! know. I know I don! know 
nothin bout how dey look en I don' want to see dem neither, 
No, child, people say dey sho to be, but I ain' see none. 
How dey look, I don! know." 

"IT don! know what to think bout de times dese days. 
De iies worse den dey used to be, child, You know dey worse. 
Dis here a fast time de people livin on cause everybody Know 
de people die out heap faster den dey used to. Don! care how 
dey kill you up. No, child, dey sho worser. My people en 
yunnah people. Don’ it seem so to you dat dey worser?® 

"Baby, I got to get up from here en leave now cause I 
huntin medicine dis mornin. I ain' got time to tell you 
nothin else dis time, but I gwine get my mind fix up on it 
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en den your old black mammy comin back fore long en stay 
all day wid you en your mamma, What time dat clock say 

it now, honey? I got to hurry en catch de doctor fore he 
get away from hie office en be so scatter bout till nobody 
can! tell whe! he is. Dr. Dibble a good doctor, a mighty 
good doctor. When he come, don! never come in no hurry. 
Takes pains wid you. Dat been my doctor. I ie just devoted 
to him." . 


Source; Mom Sara Brown, ex-slave, age &5, Marion, 8.C. 
Second Report. 


Personal interview, September, 1937 by Annie Ruth 
Davis, Marion, 8.C. 


Project #-1655. a FOLKLORE 
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Murrells Inlet, S. Ce . 
Georgetown County 
(Gome recollections of 'The Reb Time day! given by 


Aunt Margaret Bryant) 


Visitor: “How are you Aunt Margaret?" 
Margaret: "Missus, I ain't wth! I ain't withi" 
Visitor: "Aunt Margaret you've been here a long time. 
How old are you?" 
Margaret: “I can't tell you my age no way in the worldl 
When freedom come, I been heree Not big nuff (enough ) 
for work for the Reb, but I been here Reb time. Been 
big nuff (enough) to know when Yankee gun-boat come to 
Watsaw (Wachesaw). Whole gang o! Yankee come to the 
house and didn't do a thing but ketch (catch) a gang o! 
fowl and gone one And tell the people (meaning the 
slaves) to take the house and go in and get what they 
wante The obersheer (overseer) hear the Doctor whistle 
to the gate and wabe (wave) him back. And then the Doc- 
tor know the Yenkee been there and he gone on to the 
creek house and get all he gold and ting (thing) out 
the house and gone <= Marion till Freedom then he 
come backe 

yankee come in that night. Moon shine lak 
a day. Stay in the Dotor house that night. Morning 
come, take a gang of fowl and gone onl 
Visitor: “Aunt Margaret, what was your name before you 


were married?" 
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Margaret: “Margaret One. “rother and sister? I aintt 
one when I come here. Ain't meet aunty, uncle = none. 
Me and my brudder Michael wuz twine I ain't meet none 
when I come heree All been sell. Me and my Ma One heree 
Mary Ones Husband title, husband nichel (initial) been 
tOnee!t Number one carpenter - give tem that eine 
Michael One - and he gibe tem that name. Born Sandy 
Island. Been to landing to Watsaw when gun-boat come. 
Just a sneak long! Boat white. Hab (have) a red chimb- 
ley (chimney.) Didntt try to carry we off. Tell tem 
'Go and help youself.' Been after the buckra.e (The 
Yankee trying to catch the buckra.) 

"I see my Ma dye with some bush they call ‘tindigo,' 
and black walnut barke Big old pen for the sheep - folds. 

"yy Pa sister, Ritta One had that job. Nuss (nurse) 
the chillun. Chillun house. One woman nuss (nurse) all 
the chillun while they ma in the field - rice field. 


All size chillun. Git the gipsy (gypsum) weed. Beat tem 


up for worme Give 'em when the moon change. Take a buck= 


et and follow deme And tell the Doctor how much a worm 
that ene make and that one md count dem (them). When 
the moon change, do that. 

"T have one born with caul.e Loss he caule Rat carry 


tem. Ain't here; he see nothin. (The custom seems to be, 
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to preserve the cal.) 

“Child born feet fore~most see ‘um too.” (See spirit) 
"Talk chillun? Put duh switche Put you 'Bull pen.' Hab 
tum (have them) a place can't see you hand before you. 
Can't turn round good in there. Left you in there.till 
morning. Give you fifty lash and send you to work. You 
ain't done that task, man and woman lickl 

"Couldn't manage my ma. Obersheer (overseer) want to 
lick ma, Mary One say, 'Going drownded meselfl I done my 
work! Fore I take a lick, rather drownded meself.'" 
Obersheer gone tell the Doctor. Tie her long rope. Right 
to Sandy Islande Man hold the rope. Gone one Jump in 
river. So Doctor say, 'You too good labor for drowne 
Take dem (them) to Watsaw.t le and she and man what paddle 
the boate Bring her to weavee Two womans fuh card; two 
spine Ma wop tem. off. Sail duh sheckel (shuttle) through 
there 

"Do buckra come there and buy cloth from Mae Buy three 
and four yard. Ma sell that, have to weave day and night to 
make up that cloth to pleasé pbersheer.e Come big day timee 
'Little chillun, whey (where) Mama?! Tell ‘em Ma to the 
weaving house. Don't have money fuh pay. Bring hog and 
such like as that to paye 

"vou know Marse Allard age? Me and Marse Allard suck 
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together. Me and Marse Allard and my brudder Michael. My 
ma fadder mix wid (with) the Injun. Son Larry Aikens. 
Stay Charston (Charlestown). Just as clean! (Meaning 
Larry, her Uncle, very bright skin. Mixed with Indian. ) 


See tem the one time. Come from Charston bring Doctor 


two hase." 


Given by Aunt Margaret Bryant 
Age - (Born before Freedan) 


Murrells Inlet, Se C. 
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SAVILLA BURRELL, EX-SLAVE 83 YEARS. 


“Our preacher, Beaty, told me that you wanted to ae me today. 
I walked three miles dis mornin' before the sun gits hot #o dis housee Vis 
house is my grand daughter's housee Willie Caldwell, her husband, work | 
down to de cotton mill. Him make good money and take good care of her, 
bless the Lord, I say." 

"My Marster in slavery time was Captain Tom Still. He had big 
plantation down dere on Jackson Crick. My Mistress name was Mary Ann, 
though she wasn't his fust wife--jest a seooui wife » and a widow when 
she captivated him. fou know widows is like dat anyhow , ‘cause day done 
had 'sperience wid mens and wraps dem tround their little finger and git 
| dem under their thumb leo’ the mens knows what gwine one, Young gals have 
@ poor chance against a young widow like Miss Mary Ann wase Her had her 
troubles with Marse Tom after her git him, I tell you, but maybe best 
not to tell det right ntw anyways." 

"NMerse Tom had four chillun by his fust wife, dey was John, 
Sam, Henretta and I can't 'member de name of the other one; least right 
now. Dey teached me to call chillun three years old, young Marse and say 
MAR ASS Dey whip you if dey ever ieee Grou say old Marse or old Missies 
Det riled deme" | | . . 

“My peppy name Sam, wy mene name Marye ly pappy did not 
ive on the same place as qOthers He was @ slave of de Hemiltons ri and 


he ante pass. sometimes to come: end be with her; not a Grendmeamny 


meme’ ‘eter ant she belonged ‘to our Marse Tem still, too." 


| 
re 


De 5 nea 


"Ys lived in a log cabin wid a stick chimmeye One time de 


sticks got afire and burnt a big hole in de back of de chimey in cold | 


winter time wid the witid plowing » and dat house was filled wid fire-sparks, 
askes, and smoke for weeks ‘fore dey a dat chimney down and built another 
jest like the old one. De bed was nailed to de side of de wallse How many 
rooms? Jest one roome™ | 

"Never seen any moneys How many slaves? So many you couldn't 
count dem. Dere was plenty to eab sich as it was » but in the dames tine 


before us git dere to eat de flies would be all over de food and some was 


swimmin' in de gravy end milk pots. Marse laugh ‘bout dat, and say, it 


made us fate" 


"Dey sell one of mother's chillun once, and when she take on and 


ery ‘bout it, Marse say, ‘stop dat sniffin' dere if you don't want to git a 
whippin'.t She grieve and cry at night "bout ite Clothes? Yes Sir, Us half 


naked -all de timee Grown boys went ‘round bare footed and in dey shirt tail 


all de summere" 
“Marse was.a rich mane ‘Fore Christms dey would kill thirty hogs 


end after Christmus, thirty more hogs. He had a big gin house and sheep, goats, 


cows, mules, hosses, turkeys, geese, and a stallion; I members his name, Stock- 


in'-Foot. Us piete niggers was skeered to death of dat stallion. Mothers 
used to say to chillun to quiet dem, "Better hush, Stockin'-Foot will “eat you > | 
and tramp. you dom." Any child would git quiet at date" | 


“old Verse was de ) aaady of some mlatto chillune ‘De ‘lations wid 


‘the mothers: of dese chillun is what give so mach grief to Mistress. De 


“neighbors. would talk "bout it and he’ would sell all den chillun away ‘from 


ly Mistress would en "howe date 


ur doctor 9 was }. 


some times and make dem take pills." 

"Us looked for the Yankees on dat place like us look now for 
de Savior and de host of angels at de second comin'. Dey sete eas day in 
Februarye Dey took everything carryable off de blabebiow and burnt de 
big house, stables} Darna; gin house and-.dey left the slave housese" | 

"after de wae I gerry Osborne Burrell and live on de Tom 
Jordan place. I'se de mother of twelve chillune Jest three livin! nowe 
I lives wid the Mills family three miles 'bove town. My son Willie got 
killed at de DuPont Powder Plant at Hopewell, Virginia, during de World 
War. Dis house you settin' in belongs to Charlie Caldwell. He marry my 
grend deughter, Willie B. She is twenty-three years olde" 

"Young Marse Sam Still got killed in de Civil War. Old Marse 
live One I went to see him in his last days and I set by him and kept de 
flies off while deree I see the lines of sorrow hed plowed on dat old face 
and I 'membered he'd been a dental ae hoss back in dat ware It come into 
my 'membrance de song of Moses; ‘de Lord had triumphed glorily and de hoss 
and his rider have been throwed into de‘sea’.” | 


"You been good to listeme Dis is the fust time I can git to 


speak my mind like dis mornin'. All de peiiplke seem runnin' here and yonder, 


after dis and after date Dere is a. nudder old slave, I'se qwine to béing 


him down here Saturday and talk to you againe” 


Project 1885-1 — 452 
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STORIES PROM EX-SLAVSS 


"T works on de shares and makes a fair living on a rented 
farm; don't own no land. I was born in Newberry County, near de old 
Longshore store, about 12 miles northwest of Newberry Courthouse on 
de Henry Burton place. My parents belonged to Henry Burton in slavery 
time. He wes our marster. I married Betty Burton, a nigger girl whose 
parents belonged to Marse Henry Burton, too. 

twe had a good marster and mistress. Dey give us 4 good 
place to sleep and lots to eat. He had a big four-acre garden where 
he raised lots of vesetables fer his slaves. He had plenty meat, molas- 
ses and bread. Ye ground our corn and wheat and made our own feed. 

tMarster wouldn't let anyvody bother his slaves. He would: 't 
‘low his overseers or de padrollers to whip tem. He never whipped one. 

te had no school and no church; but was made to go to de 
white folks church and set in de zallery. Wnen Freedom come, de niggers 
begin to git dere own church, and built small brush huts called 
- *brush'harbors', 

twe didn't do work on Saturday afternoons, but went hunting 
and fishing den, while de women folks cleaned up around de place fer 
Sunday. De marster liked to hunt, and he hunted foxes which was plenty 
around dere den. Now dey is all zone. 

| ve danced and had gigs. Some played de fiddle snd some made 


whistles from canes, having difverent lengths for different notes, and 


blowed tem like mouth organs." 


Source: ¢.B. Burton (79), Newberry, S.C. 
Interviewer: G.L. Summer, Newberry, S.C. (9/10/37 ) 
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West of the paved highway at Garnett one may reach, after 
several miles, the old Augusta Road that follows along the 
Savannah River from Augusta to a landing point a little south 
of Garnett. Miles from the busy highway, it passes, in quiet 
majesty, between fields and woods, made rich by the.river's 
overflow and heavy dews. Nature has done her best in produc- 
ing beautiful evergreen trees of immense size and much lux- 
uriant shrubbery of many kinds. Live oaks, magnolias, 
yellow slash pines, hollies, and many evergreen shrubs keep 
the woods even in winter, a fascinating wilderness to hunters 
and nature lovers. On this road George Ann Butler lives, and 
has lived for the seventy-five years of her life. 

"T was born an' raised on de Greenwood place. It belonged 
to ole man Joe Bostick. He owned all /dese places ‘long dese 
here road. He own de Bostick place back yonder; den he ow 
de Pipe Creek place next dat; den Oaklawn; den joinin' dat. 
was Greenwood. De Colcock's Elmwood was next. My Husband 
was birth right here on de Pipe Creek, an! been here ever 
since. He kin tell you more'n I kin. I was George Anrf ourry 
before I marry. 

7 cantt remember so much "bout slavery time. I was 
crawlin't over de floor when slavery time = dey tell me. But 
atter de war, I ‘members. Couldn't find no corw seed! 
Couldn't find no cotton seed! Couldn't find no salt! You 


knows it was hard times when dere wasn't no salt to season de 
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vegetables. Had to go down to de salt water an! get de water 
ant boil it for salt. Dat been a long way from here. Must 
be fifty or sixty mile! 4n' dey couldn't go so fast in dem 
dayse Sufferin' been in de neighborhood atter de war seaet 

"Cotton was de thing’ way back yondere An' right ‘long dis 
road dey'd haul it. Haul it to Cohen's Bluffs Heul it to 
Matthews Bluff! Haul it to Parichuclat Don't haul it dis 
way no more! Send de cotton to de railread! But in dem 
days it was de ships dat carried it to Savannah. Cotton seem 
to be play out now - dey plant so much. 

"T hear tem tell ‘bout de war, an' havin! to drill an! 
step when dey say step, ant throw up dey hands, when dey say 
throw up de hand. Everything had to be done jes' sol De war 


was sure a terrible thing." 


Source: George Anne Butler, .R. F. D. Garnett, S. C. 
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ISAIAH BUTLER, EX-SLAVE 79 YEARS 


"Yes, dis is Isaiah butler, piece of him. Ain't much left 
of him now. Yes, I knows all 'bout dis heah country from 
way back. I was born and raised right on dis same place 
rere; lived here all my life 'sides from travellin! round a 
little space. Dere was a rice field not far from dis house 
here, where I plowed up more posts that had been chi as 
landmarks! Dis place was de Bostick place, and At jinedc. to 
Ge Thomson place, and de Thomson place to Edmund Martin's 
place dat was turned over to Joe Lawton, his son-in-law. 
Bill Daniel had charge of de rice field I was telling you 
Tbout. fe was overseer, on de Daniel Blake place. Den 
dere was de ianer place, de Trowell, de Kelly, and de Wallace 
places. Back in dem times dey cultiveted rice. Had mules 
to cultivate iti! But cotton and corn was what dey planted 
most of all; 4,000 acres I think dey tell me was on dis place. 
I know it supposed to be more than ten miles square. wsobody 
know de landmarks 'cept me. When de Bostick boys came back 
from out west last year, dey had to come to me to find out 
where dere place wase Dey didn't know nuttin! 'bout it. Dey 
used to use twenty plow, and de hoe hands was over e hundred, 
I knowe 

"T tmember when de Yankees come through. I was no more'n 
a lad, nine or ten years olde Bostick had a big ginhouse, 
barn, stables, and such like» And when de soldiers come a 


goat was up on de platform in front of de door to de loft of 
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de barn. Vere were some steps leadin! up dere and dat goat 
would walk up dem steps same as any body. De fuss thing de 
Yankees do, dey shoot dat goat. Den dey start and tear up 
everyt'ing. All de white folks had refugad up North, and 
dey didn't do nuttint to us niggers. 2 

"Fore dat time I was jes! a little boy too young to do 
nuttin'. Jes! played aroun! in de street. Ole Mr. Ben Bos- 
tick used to bring clothes an! shoes to us and wee dat we 
was well cared for. Dere was nineteen houses in de street 
for us colored folks. Dey wiz all left Me sae soldiers. But 
in de year 1882 dere come a cyclone (some folks call it a 
tornado}, and knocked down every house; only left four stand- 
ing. Pieces of clothes and t'ings were carried for four or 
five miles from-here. It left our house; but it took every- 
tling we had. It took de walls of de house, jes' left de 
floorin!, an! it wuz turn ‘round. Took everytling!s I'd jes! 
been married ‘pout a year, and you know how dat is. We jest 
had vo Beare IS and scuffle ‘oun! till de Lord bless us. 
» Wipes “waz plenty of deer, squirrel, Posen: ant rabbits in 
dem tithes; no more dan dere is now, but dere wug no hinderance 


den as now. De déer come righg up to my door now; dey come 


‘youn! dis house, and we cain't do nuttin’. De other day 
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s good fisherman, me an' me ole woman. She's spryer'n me nowe 
I used to e@llus protect her when we wuz young, an! now its her 
dat's acarin' for me. We had our gardens in de ole days, too. 
Oh, yes'm. Little patches of collards, greens an! tlings, but 
now I ain't able to do nuttin!, jes! hang trofin' de place here. 
"My father used to belong to General Butler, Donnas Butler 


was his name. My mother was a Maner, but orisinally she wuz 


us 


iraw out of de Robert estate. Ole ben Bostick fuss wife wuz a 


Op 


Robert. Dey waz sure wealthy folks. One of ‘tem went off to 
sail. Bill F. Robert wuz his name. He had so much money dat 
he say dat he goin! to de end of de world. He come back an! 
he say he went so close hell de heat draw de pitch from de 
vessel. But he lost his eyesight by it. Watn't (4b was not) 
long after he got back dat he went stone blind. 

"iy ole boss, preacher Joe Bostick wuz one of de best of men. 
He wuz hard of hearin! like I is, an' a good ole man. But de 
ole lady, ole "Miss Jemy", she wuz very rough. She hired all 
de overseers, and she do all. If'n anybody try to go to de 
old man wid anyt!'ing, she'd talk to 'em herself ant not let ‘em 
see de old mane 

"Tn slavery time de slaves wuz waked up every morning byd de 
colored Hentpixer blowin! a horn. Ole man Jake Chisolm wuz 
his home Jes' at daybreak, he'd put his horn through a crack 
in de upper part of de wall to his house an! blow it through 


dat crack. Den de under-driver would go out an! round ‘tem upe 
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when dey done all dey day-work, dey come home an! cook dey supper, 
ant wash upe Den dey blow de horn for 'em to go to bed. Sometime 
dey have to out de fire an! finish dey supper in de dark. De 
under=-driver, he'd go out den and see who ain't go to bed. He 
wouldn't say anytting den; but next mornin! he'd report it to de 
overseer, an' dem as hadn't gone to bed would be whipped. 

"My mother used to tell me dat if any didn't do dey day's work, 
dey'd be put in de stocks or de bill-bo. You know each wuz 
given a certain task dat had to be finish dat day. Dat what dey 
call de day~work.e ‘vhen dey put tem in de stocks dey tie ‘tem hand 
and foot to a sticke Dey could lie down wid dat. I hear of 
colored folks doin! dat now to dere chillun when dey don't do. 
Now de bill-bo wuz a stabe (stave) drove in de ground, an! dey 
tied dere hands and den dere feet to dat, standin' up. Dey'd 
work on Saturday but dey wuz give Sundays. Rations wuz give out 
on Mondays. Hdmund Lawton went over to Louisiana to work on de 
Catherine Goride place, but he come back, 'cause he say dey blow 
dey horn eGa geek on Sunday same as any other day, and he say he 
watntt goin' to work on no Sunday. Dey didn't have a jail in dem 
timese Dey'd whip tem, and dey'd sell 'em. Every slave know 
what, "I'll put you in my pocket, sirl! mean. 

"De slaves would walk when dey'd go anywhere. If'tn dey buy 2 
bunch of slaves in New Orleans, dey'd walk by night and day. I 
‘member when one young girl come pack from refugin' wid de white 


folks, her feet were jes! ready to buss open, and dat wuz alle 
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You couldn't travel unless de boss give you &@ passe De Ku Kim 
nad “patrol” all about in de bushes by de side of de road at 
night. And when dey caught you dey'd whip you almost to death! 
Dey'd horsewhip youe Dey didn't run away nowhere ‘cause dey 
knowed dey couldn't. e 

"rfIn you wanted to send any news to anybody on scenes plan- 
tation, de overseer'd write de message for you and send it by a 
boy to de overseer of de other plentation, and he'd read it to 
de one you wrote to- 

'ymen de war wuz over, ole man Jones come over frum Seorgia 
and sell ttings to de colored folks. Hefd sell tem everyt! ing. 
He took all de colored folks! money! 

"T learned to Heda MH I -uz goin! to school when I wuz 
about fifteen years old, but.I learned most I know after I wuz 
married, at night school, over on de Morrison placee De color- 
ed folks had de school, but ‘course lr. Morrison was delighted 
to know dey wz havin! ite As for church, in de olden times, 
people used to, more or less, attend under de bush-arbor. In 
1875 when I jined de church, ole man John Butler wuz de preach- 
CPe 

"Ghosts? I'se met plenty of ums When I wuz courtin'! I met 
many a one - One got me in de water, once. And another time 
when I waz crossing a stream, I wuz on de butt end of de log, 
an! dey wuz on de blossom end, an' we meet jes! as close as I 


is to you now. I say to him, same ag to anybody, 'I sure aintt 
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voint to turn back and fall off dis loge Now de best t'ing 
for you to do is to turn 'tround and let me come atier (after) 
youe You jes! got to talk to tem same as to anybody. It 
don't pay to be 'fraid of ‘tem. So he wheel 'round. (Spirits 
can wheel, you know.) And when he get to de end of de log, 
I sey, 'Now you off and I off. You kin go on ‘cross now.! 
Dey sure is a t'ling, all rightt Dey look jes! like anybody 
else, 'cept'n it's jes! cloudy and misty like it goin! to 
pour down rain. But it don't do to be 'fraid of 'em. I 
ain't 'fraid of nuttin', myself. I never see 'em no more. 
Guess I jes! sorta out-growed tem. But dere sure is sech a 
ting, all right! De white folks'd see ‘em, tooe I 'manber 
hearin! ole Joe Bostick, de preacher, say to a man, by de 
name of Tinlin, 'Did you hear dat hog barkin! last night? 
Well, de spirit come right in ce house. Come right up over 
de mantlepiece.! Gt) wz in de field workin! same as I allus } (2) 
done, and I hear'd ole Joe horse a snortin!. Ole Joe didn't 
want nuttint. He jes' want to see what I wuz doin!. 

"Apraham Lincoln done all he could for de colored folks. 


But dey caintt none of ‘em do nuttin! without de Lord." 


Source: Isaiah Butler, Garnett, Se Ce 
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SOLBERT BUTLER EX-SLAVE OF 82 YEAKS 


Miles from the highway old Solbert Butler lives alone under 
the shadow of the handsome winter home of an aged northerner 
upon the same soil that he has seen pass from Southerner to 
Wegro, to Southerner, to Northerner. ‘though shrunken and bent 
with age he still enjoys talking. m 

"ZT lives in de Deer Country. A couple of months ago, 1 saw 
eight in a drove at one time, like a drove of sheep, or sech 
like. You can't raise nuthin! 'round h.re. Dey'll eat up your 
gardene And de wild turkey! And de partridgel But you can't 
shoot tem without de Cassels give you a license to do ite Now 
he comin! next month and dere'll be more shootin'! But he 
saint able to hunt none hissélf. He kin ride "pout in de woods 
in de care Dey are blessed people, thought 

"Dis used to be de Bostick place. Old Massa Ben Bostick 
lived fourteen miles from here. Dere was Ben Bostick, Iva Bos- 
tick, Joe Bostick, up, Luther, Mddie Bostick, ant Jennie Jo 
Bostick. De place was divided up between tem. O-ohl I could~ 
ntt number de plantations old Mr. Bostick owned. I think he 
owned fifteen plantations! He was de millinery (millionaire )} 
Oh, de Bosticks, O-oht! De house dey live thy dey call um - 
what was it dey call um - de Paradise housee No one go to dat 
house but only de rich. 

at Christmas dey!a go up dere. And oh, I couldn't number 
4ti Oh, it was paneaiee, He was good to ‘em. An! he whip tem 


good, too! Tie 'em to de fence post and whip tem. But I 
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didntt'have anythin! of dat. I was a little boy. Jes! "bout 
six year old when de war. broke out. But I got plenty of 
whippin's all right. . 

"Massa teke me as a little boy as a pet. Took me right in 
de sobisie sey Had a little bed right by his own an! take care 
of mee very morning dey bring in dey tray, an! go back. My 
uncle was a carriage mane Dey kept two fine horses jes! for 
de carriagee Massa'd come up to de Street every Monday morn- 
ing with big trays of rations. Hetd feed his colored folk, | 
den go on backe om 
(Another old ox-slave from the same plantation had said that 
on Mondays the week's rations were given out.) 

"Dey planted cotton, corn, peas, potatoes, rice - an! dey'd 
lick youl All de time, dey'd lick you. After dey'd lick tem 
until de blood come out, den dey'd rub de red pepper ana eant 
on tem. Oh, my Godt Kin you say dem as done sech as dat aint 
gone Ww Go | wana? My ane he was so whip he went into de 
woods, an! live dere for months, Had to learn de independent 
life. Mr. Aldridge was de overseers Ola Mr. Aldridge oe 
now. But dere can't be no rest for him. Oh my God noi He do 


tem so mean dat finally ole Masse hear Tout. it. ene when he 


do hear rpout it, he discharged him. He had everything ‘dis= | 


= “to ae colored drivers Den he got ur. (Chisolme After 


at sm oth as i ae. 
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Two of tem Llivint noWe One at Garnett, ant one at Luray, I be- 
lievee 

"I refugeed wid Massa. Dey come together in Virginia.’ Dey 
surrendered in Virginia. Set de house afire. And set all dey 
houseSe Dey burned Massats cotton. Over 200 balesl But iftn 
de colored folks begged for some, dey let 'em awe somee I 
stayed right wid Massa. He carried me everywhere he went. 
Carried me all de way to wild Haven, Georgia. 

"after de war de colored folks jes! took ant plant de crop. 
an' make de livint wid de hoe. Widn't have no mule, no ox, or 
thint like dat. When ole Massa come back, he took de cotton, 
se give de colored folks de corn. De Yankees Kill all de hog. 
Kill all de cow. Kill all de fowl. Left you n&thin! to eat. 
If de colored folk had any Te dey jes! had to take dat an! 
a to raise tem somethin! to eat. . 

"Itgd a Methodist. I was converted under @lder Drayton = 
come from Georgia at St. Luke hiethodist Church on de Blake Plan- 
tation. De Blake Plantation right dere. It jines dis one. De 
ole Methodist white folk's church where I was baptized been take 
downe It was called de Union Church. But de cemetery still . 
dere. It right up dere not a mile down de road. VDere was 2 
good ole preacher name of Rev. Winborn Asa: Lawton. Ant de camp 
meetin! I oh, Lord, Lordl ieeh had over a thousand dere. Come 
from Orangeburg. Come from Aiken! An! come way from Cherawl 


Come from Charleston, Beaufort, and Savannahl De colored folks 


& 
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got a church now up here on what used to be de Pipe Creek place 
of ole Ben Bostick where de white folks used to have a Baptist 
church. De colored folks church call it Kenyon Church. Dat!s 
de church dey white folks moved to Lawtonville, den to Estill. 
But when de colored folks built, dey built de church to face de 
Easte Built on de same foundation; bug& face it east, facing a 
little road dat had sprung up and wind tround dat way right in 
close to de church. But de white folks church was face west, 
facing de Augusta road. Dat big space twixt de road and de 
church was a grove. 

"Ghosts? I used to tem. I see tem all de time. Good com- 
panyl I live over dere by myself, an' dey comes in my house 
all de time. Sometime I walk along at night an' I see tem. An! 
when you see ‘em you see a sight. Dey play. Dey dance Tround 
an! Fround. Dey happy siieaente Bat dey'1l. devil you, too. 
When dey find out dat you scary, dey!1l devil you. Dey don't do 
Ao ehtNO +5 Mes Only talk to me. It'll be in my house an! dey!1l 
Cee talk to me. Or I'q1 be walkint down de road, an! meet Teme 
Dey!11 pass de time of. day wid me, Like; 

| tHey, Solbert | “How far you goin! Solbert 2! 
| tT tse. gee) goint ‘down de road a little Biocery I'll say. 
Dhaba 


‘Mornin’ Solbert. How you feeling?! 
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"Dey all favors. Dey all looks alike. You remembers when dat _ 


car come down de road jes! now? Well, I see a bunch of ‘em right 


dent Dey get out de road for dat car to pass. Oh, you can't see 
tem. No matter how much I shows tem to you ~ you cantt see tui 
But mef Dey swell wid me. I see tem all de time. De big house 
up dere. It full of ten, Ye white folks see tem, 600. Dat is 
some of de white folks. I see de other day a white man dat has 
to worl up here start Howaed de house when de ghosts was re 
out thick. When I tell him you ought to see him turn ant rune. 
‘One of te push me over in de ditch SAG wanes I say, 
‘Now. what you done dat for?! : - _* ee ae . ns 
'Well, dat aint nuthin!' | | 
‘Aint nithin'. But don't you do dat no more.! | . i 
Beis talks to ‘em jest de same as if dey was somebody. Some a 
folks outgrows tem. But not mee You have ‘to be born to see tem. | 
Iftn you be porn wrapped in de caul, you kin see. ten. But if you 
aint, you can't see tem." | | - . | 


source: “Solbert Butler, 82 years, R.F.D. Scotia, &. Ce 
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FOLK=LORE: EX=SLAVES ie 


"I was born on the other side of Maybinton, 
in Newberry County, South Carolina. Old Squire Kenner was my 
master and his wife, lucy, my mistress. My pa was Joseph Gilliam , 
who was a slave of John Gilliam, and my mamma was Lou Kenner, who 
was a slave of Squire Kenner. I stayed with my ema at Squire 
Kenner's and waited on my mistress, Mrs. lucy tn ky who was 
the best white woman I know of - just like a mother to me, wish 
Iwas with her now. I stayed there 'till my mistress died, was 
right by her bed. 

"It sure was a good place to live. Dey — 
didn't give us money for work but we had enough to eat and place 
to sleep and a few clothes. Squire had a big farm he got from 
the Hancocks, some of his kin. He didn't have overseers; he 
looked after his own farms. Master had a big garden and give 
us lots from it to eat. We hunted ‘possums, rabbits, squirrels, - 
wild turkeys, on the river. We lived right near Broad River. 

"I remember de padderrolers; dey come to 
my pats house and want to come in, but pa had an old musket 
gun and tole them if dey come in dey wouldn't go out alive - 
end dey went awaye 

“after the day's work was done, the slaves 
would set down and talk, and on Saturday afternoons, they would 
stay home, go fishing or wash up, and sometimes the chaps would 


go.to de river and watch the boats full of cotton go bye On 


-*- 467, 


Sundays we go to church. They made us go to Baskets church, de 
white folks church, and set in the gallery. On Christmas Day 

we would get time off and master would give us good things to 
eate We never had any corn-shuckings and cotton pickings there. 
All of the family and the slaves do that work on moon=shiney 
nightse We had some games we played, like Molly Bright, Hiding 
Switches, Mafbles. We played on Sunday, too, unless the mistress 


calls us in and stops use 


~ 


"When a slave got sick we sent for the doctor. 
We never put much store in herb root tea and such like. 

"The Yenkees went through Maybinton but 
didn't get over as far as us. Some say they stole cattle and 
burned ginhouses. | 

"Squire Kenner was killed in the war, md 
when the war was over we stayed on with de mistress; she was 
like a mamma. She had a son who was killed in the war, too. 
Another son lived there and we worked for him after Mistress 
died, but he soon moved far away and sold out his plantation. 

His name was Howsen Kenner. 

. "I married Walter Cain at Mr. Walter Spear= 
man's house, a good white man, and the white folks give us a 
good supper after the wedding. I had one child, 2 grand- 
children, and one great-grand-child. q joined the church before 
I married tcause I wanted to do better, do right and live right, 
and get religion. I think everpbody ought to join the church and 
live right. That is the reason the Lord blesses me in lots of 
ways todey. We had good time in slavery~sometimes I wish I was 
pack the re-would have somebody to take of you and halp you. If 


my mistress was living I would rather be back in slaverye" 
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STORIES FROM EX-SLAVES we 


_tZ was born near the village of Maybinton, and lived on old 


Squire Kenner's plantation. Squire Kenner and his wife, mistress 


Lucy, was good to me. My mistress was so good I wish I was living 
with her now, I sho wouldn't have such a hard time getting something 
to eat. I am old and have rheumatism and cantt get about good now. 

"7 Live with some of my grand children, put they cantt make 
so much for us. We manage to eat, though. We rent a two-room house 
about two miles from Newberry Courthouse. | 

ti dontt know nothing about 40 acres of land for the slaves 
after the war. We just stayed on with the master Sil hie died, for 
wages; then we hired out to other people for wages. I don't know 
nothing ‘bout slaves voting after the war. There was no slave up- 
risings then in our section. 

"Hyer since the war was over, the slaves have worked for 
wages on plantations or moved to town and got little jobs here and 
there where they could. Some of the slaves would rent small farms 
from land owners or work the farms on shares. None of the slaves in 


our section come from Virginia." 


Source: "Granny Cain (90), Newberry County, S.C. — 
Interviewer: G.L. Summer, Newberry, S.C. 8/10/37. 
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STORIES FROM EX-SLAVES 


tl was born in Union 6ounty, §.C., not far from the ferry 
on Tyger River. My mother was a slave of George R. Tucker who 
lived on the Enoree Rivér. I can't remember slavery times nor 
the war; but I remember about the end of the war when everybody 
was coming home. 

‘My mother was a weaver, going to the white folks' houses 
and weaving clothes for them for small pay. Carding and spinning 
was done by all the white families at home. 

"The farms had large gardens and raised most everything to 
eat. Large patches of turnips, cabbage and green vegetables was 


the custom at that time." 


Source: Laura Caldwell (77), Newberry, S.C. 
Interviewer: G.L. Summer, Newberry, S.C. May 20, 1937 
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STORIES FROM EX-SLAVES 


Aa 


"I own a little farm, about 22 acres, and I live on it wid 
my wife. I ain't been married but once, but we had 15 chilluns. Dey 
is all done married and left us. I is gitting so I can't do much 
work any more, ‘specially plowing. I lives below Prosperity. I was 
born above dar, near Beaver Dam Creek on de old Davenport place, 

"My daddy was Alfred Caldwell and my mammy was Suella ¢Cald- 
well. She was a Nelson. Dem and me belonged to Marse Gillam Daven- 
port. Marse Gillam sho was rapid. I saw him whip my mammy till you 
couldn't put a hand on her shoulder and back widout touching a 
whelp. Marse Gillam killed a man and dey put him in jail in New- 
berry, but he died befo' de trial come off. Atter dat, I was put in 
de hands of his son, Sam Davenport. Dis was atter freedom come. He 
was a purty good man, but my mammy was always careful. At night 
she say, 'Come in chilluns, I got to fasten de dot tight.' We lived 
in a little log house den. When we moved from dar we went to Dr. 
Welchts place, jes' dis side of it. 

*De niggers never had any churches till atter de war; den 
dey used brush arbors or some old broke-down log house. We never 
had schools den, not till later. I never had a chance to go a-tall. 

a tmember de Ku Klux and how dey rid around in white 
sheets, killing all de niggers. De Red Shirts never killed but dey 
sometimes whipped niggers. My daddy voted de Republican ticket den, 
but I know'd two niggers dat was Democrats and rode wid de Red 


Shirts. Dey was old gzeb and old Jeff Bozard, 
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"we had a big camp meeting sometimes at a log house dat was 
called 'Hannah's Churcht, It was named for a nigyer man of slavery 
time. He bought de land for de church when freedom come and vive it 
to dem. Dis church is on de other side of Bush River, near Mr. , 
Boulware'’s place. 

"In old times we had plenty to eat dat we raised on de 
farm. We had gardens, too. we raised nogs and made our own flour. 
we never worked on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. On Christmas 
we got together and triea to nave extra things to eat, ana maybe 
a few drinks. : 

"Tn old times we had lots of corn-shuckinzs and log-roll- 
ings. De niggers all around would come and help, den we would git 
a feast of lamb or pig that was cooked while we was working. 

tSome old folks use to make mecicines out of herbs. I 
‘member my ma would take fever zrass and boil it to tea and have 
us drink it to keep de fever away. She used branch elder twigs 
and dogwood berries for chills. Another way to stop chills from 
coming was to dip a string in turpentine, keep it tied around de 
waist and tie a knot in it every time you had a cies 

tAbraham Lincoln was a good man, Seems like all de niggers 
loved him lots. I don't know much about Jefferson Davis. Booker 
Washington was a good man. I 'member he was once in Newberry and 
I heard him preach in de old courthouse. (7?) 

my joined de church when i was 1lé¢ years old. In dem days 
de old folks made chillun go to church when dey was 1¢ years old, 
and join den. Dat Was de reason I joined. I was a Methodist but I 
joined de Baptist later, because, well, I saw dat was de right way." 


Source: Solomon Caldwell (73), Newberry, $.C. RFD : 
Interviewer: G.L. Summer, Newberry, S.C. 12/7/38. 
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NELSON CAMERON 
EX-SLAVE 81 YEARS. 


Nelson Cameron and his wife, Mary, together with a widowed daughter, 
Rose, and her aix children, live in a four-room frame house, two miles south 
of Woodward, Ss Ce, about sixty yards east of US highway #21. He cultivates 
about eighty acres of land, on shares of the crop, for Mre Brice, the land 
ownere He is a good, respectable, cheerful old darkey, end devoted to his 
wife and grandchildrens 

“ Marse Wood, Ned Walker, ea old ceillerd nigger says as how he was down 
here t*other day sellin* chickens, where he got them chickens I's not here 
for to say, and say you wanna see mes I's here befo' you and pleads guilty 
to de charge dat I'm old, cam‘t work much any longer, and is poor and needy. 

“ You sees dere’s a window pene out of my britches seat and dreinage 
holes in both my shoes, to let de sweat out when I walks to Bethel Church 
on Sundays Whut can you and Mre Roosevelt do for dis old Izrallite a pas- 
sin* thru de wilderness on de way to de Promise Land? Lek to have a little 
manna and quail, befo' I gits to de river Jordane 

“ My old marster name Sam Bricee His wife, my mistress, tho’ fair as 
de lily of de valley and cheeks as pink as de rose of Sharon, is called 
*Darkie.' Dat always seem a misfit to me. Lily or Rose or Daisy would have 
suited her much more better, wid her laces, frills, flounces, and ribbons. 
Her mighty good to de slavese Take deir part ‘ginst de merster sometime, 
when him want to whup theme Sometime I sit on de door=steps and speculate 
in de moonlight whut de angels am like and everytime, my mistress is de pic- 


ture dat come into dis old gray head of mine. You say you don't want po'try, 
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you wants facts? 

"Well, here de facts: My mammy name Clarae Don't forgit dat. I come 
pack to her directlye ity young mistress wae Miss Meggiee Her marry Marse 
Robert Clowney; they call him *Red-head Bob.* Him have jet red hair. Bim 
was ‘lected and went to de Legislature oncee No go back; he say dere too 
much ding dong do-nuttin" foolishness down dere for him to leave home and 
stey ‘way from de wife and chillun half de winter months. 

“ Merse Sam never have so pow'ful many slavese Seem lak dere was more 
women at chillun than men. In them days, pa tell me, a white man raise 
niggers just lak a men reise horses or cowse Have a whole lot of mares and 
‘tpendin® on other man to have de stallion. Fust thing you know dere would 
be a whole lot of colts kickin® up deir heels on de placee lekwise a white 
nan stert out wid a few women folk slaves, scon him have a plantation full 
of little niggers rumin* ‘round in deir shirt<tails and a kickin‘ up deir 
heels, whilst deir mammies was in de field a hoeing and geeing at de plow 
hendles, workin’ lek a mane You ketch de point? Well I's one of them lit- 
tle niggerss My pa name Vender. Him b*long to one of de big bugs, old Marse 
Gregg Camerone Marse Gregg, him ‘low, Lvaba have more money end niggers 
than you could shake a stick at, more land than you could walk over in a 
day, end more cuss words than you could find in de dictionarys His bark was 
worser than his bite,tho* ¢ Pa was de tan~yard man; he make leather and make 
de shoes for de plentatione After freedom date, de way he make a livin' for 
Mammy and us chillun was by makin*® boots and shoes and half solin‘ them for 
“white folks at Blackstock, S.C. 7 Marse Sam Brice mighty glad for manmy to 
contact sich a man to be de peppy of her chillun. 

“ Us live in a log house wid a little porch in front and de mornin‘ 


glory vines use to climb ‘bout it. When they bloom, de bees would come a 
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humain’ ‘round and suck de honey out de blue bells on de vines. ‘members 
Sat well 'nough, det was a pleasent memorye Is I told you my mammy name 
Clara? My brothers end sisters, who they? George dead, Calvin dead, Hettie 
(name for pa's young mistress) dead, Samson, who got his ear scald off in 
e pot of hot water, is dead,too. I's existing still. I did mighty little 
work in slavery times "Members not much ‘bout de Yankees. 

" Freedom come, pa come straight as a mertin to his gourd, to mamny 
and us pickeaninnies. They send us to school et Blackstock and us welk four- 
teen miles, end back, every day to schoole At school I meets Mery Stroud, 
a gal comin’ from de Gaillard quartere Her eyes was lek twin starse Her 
hair lak a swarm of beese All my studyin® books wes changed to studyin’ 
how to git dat swarm of bees in a hive by myself. One day I walk home from 
school with her end git old Uncle Tom Walker to marry us, for de forty cents 
I saved up» Us happy ever since. Nex* ysar I work for Ben Calvin, a colored 
man on de Cockerell place, jinin’ de Gaillard places Us did dat to be near 
her pappy, Uncle Morris Stroud. 

" All thru them ‘Carpet Bag* days my pappy stuck to de white folks, 
end went ‘long wid de Ku Kluxes. His young mistress, Miss Harriet Cemeron, 
merry de Grand Titan of all de Holy invisible Roman Empiree Him name was 
Cole Leroy McAfeee Pappy tell me all ‘bout it. Marse Col» McAfee come down 
from North Ca’lina, and see Merse Feaster Cameron et old Marse Gregg Came- 
ron‘s home end want Marse Feaster to take charge down in dis State. While 
on dat visit him fall in love wid Marse Feas's sister, Harriet, end marry 
here You say Marse Tom Dixon dedicate a book to her, de Clansman? Well, well, 
wellé To think of det. Wish my pappy could a knowed dat, de Sundays he'd take 
dat long walk to Concord Church to put flowers on her gravee They all lie 


dere in dat graveyard, Old Marse Gregg, Marse “eroy, Mise Harriet, end Marse 


Fease De day they bury Marse Feas de whole county was dere and both men and 
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women sob when de red earth rumbled on his coffin top. Pappy had me by de 
hand end cried lak a baby, wid de rast of them, dat sad day. 

“ Does you tmember de time in 1884, when my pappy made you a pair of 
poote for $10.00 and when you pay him, him knock off one dollar and you pay 
him nine dollars? You does? Well det is fine, for I sure need dat doller dis 
very daye 

“ Does I ‘member de day old Marse Gregg die? *Gourse I doese It happen 
right here in Winnsboroe Him come down to ‘tend John Robinson's Circuse Him 
lak Scotch liquor; de tar smell, de taste, and de ‘fect, take him back to 
Scotland where him generate frome Them was bar-room days in Winnsboro. De 
two hotels had bar-rooms, besides de other nine in awit aleve Gregg had 
just finished his drink of Scotche De parade of de circus was passing de 
hotel where he was, end de steam pieno come by a tootin'. Merse Gregg jump 
up to go to de street to see ite When it pass, him say: ‘It's a damn hum- 


bug’ and drop deade “ 
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"Good mornin' Marster Woodk Merster Donan McCants and Marster 
Wardlaw McCants both been tellin' me dat how you wants to see me but I's 
been so poorly and down at de heels, in my way of feelin', dat I just ain't 
of a mind a Atepoe eee to walk up dere to de town clock, where they say 
you want me to comee Take dis bench seat under de honey suckle vinee It 
shade you from de sune It sho':is hot! I's surprise dat” you take de walk 
down here to see a onery old man lak mee 

"Yes sir, 1 was born, 'sordin' to de writin' in de Book, de 15th 
dev of March, 1855, in de Horeb section of Fairfield District, a slave of 
olf\ Marster Gohn Kennedys How it was, I don't knows Things is a Little 
isrod in my minde Fust thing 1 'members, and dreams ‘bout sometimes yet, 
is bein’ in Charleston, standin' on de battery, seein’ a big ocean of water, 
wid ships and their white sails all "Dout, de waves leapin' and gleamin!' 
‘bout de flenks of de ships in de bright sunshine, thousands of white birds 
flyin' ‘round and sometimes lighting on de water. ity mammy, her name Chanie, 
was a holdin' my hand and her other hand was on de handle of a baby carriage 
and in dat carriage was one of de Logan chillune whether us b'long to de 
Logans or whether us was just hired out to them I's unable to 'member dat. 
De slaves called him Marster Tome Us come back to Fairfield in my fust 
childhodd, to de Kennedy's. 

"Marster John Kennedy raise more niggers than he have use for; 
sometime he sell them, sometime he hire them oute Him sell mammy and me 


to Marster James B. McCants and I been in de McCants family ever s ince, 


bless Godl 


“Marse James was a great lawyer in his day. 1 was his house boy 
end office boy. When 1 get older I take on, besides de blackin' of his 
boots and shoes and sweepin' out de office, de position of carriage driver 
and sweepin' out de churche Marster James was very ‘ligiouse Who my pa 
was? Jat has never been revealed to mee Thank God! I never had one,if 
they was lek I see nigger chillun have today. ily white folks was all de 
parents I had and me wid a skin as black as ink. ity belly was always full 
of what they had and I never suffer for clothes on my back or shoes on my 
feetse 

"Does I 'members de Yankees? Yee sir, 1 ‘member whenthey comes 
It was cold weather, February, new det I think of ite Oh, de sights of 
them dayse They camp all 'round up at Mt. Zion College and stable their 
hosses in one of de roomse ‘They gallop here and yonder and burn de 'Pisco= 
pal Church on Sunday mornin'. A holy war they caljed it, but they and 
Wheeler's men was a holy terror to dis part of de world, as naked and hungry 
as they left ite I marry Savannah Parnell and of all our chillun dere is 
just one left, a daughter, Izetta. Her in Tampa, Blorida. 

"Does I ‘members anything 'bout de ku Klux? No sir, nothin’. I 
was always wid de white folks side of politics. They wasn't concerned 'bout 
mee Marster James have no patience for dat kind of business anyhow. Him 
was a lawyer and believed in lettin' de law rule in de daylight and would 
have nothin' to do wid work dat have to have de cover of night and darkness. 

"Does I tmember 'bout de red shirts? dure I doesg De marster never 


wore onee Him get me a red shirt and I wore it in Hampton dayse What I 


recollect ‘bout them times? If you got time to listen,I 'spect I cen 


make anybody laugh "bout what happen right in dis town in red shirt days. 


You say you glad to listen? Well, here goese One time in *766 de demo- 
erats have a big meetin' in de court house in Aprile Much talk last all 
daye What they say or do up dere nobody knowe Paper come eee meee week 
callin' de radicals to meet in de court house fust Monday in May. Marster 
Glenn McCants, a lawyer, was one of old marster's sonse He tell me all 
‘bout ite b 

"De day of de radical republican meetin' in de aoeee house, Mars- 
ter Hd Ailen had a drug store, so him and Marster Ozmond Buchanan oe 
four quart bottles of de finest kind of Liquor wid croton=oil in every 
bottlee Just befo' de meetin’ was called to order, Marster Ed pass out 
dat liquor to de ring leader, tellin' him to take it in de court house 
and when they want to 'suade a nigger their way, take him in de side jury 
rooms and ‘suade him wid a drink of fine liquor. When de meetin’ got under 


way, de chairman 'pointed a doorkeeper to let nobody in and nobody out ‘til 


de meetin' was over,widout de chairman say 80. 

"They say things went along smooth for a while but directly dat 
croton=oil make a demand for ‘tention. Dere was a wild rush for de doors 
De doorkeeper say ‘Stand back, you have to ‘dress de chairman to git permission 
to git out’. Chairman rap his gavel and say. 'What's de matter over dere? Take 
your seatsl Parliment lew ‘quire you to ‘dress de chair to git permission to 
leave de hall'. One old nigger, Andy Stewart, a ring leader shouted: ‘To hell 
wid Perliment law, I's got to git out of here.’ Still de doorkeeper stood firm 
and faithful, as de boy on de burnin’ deck, as Marster Glenn lak to tell it. 


One bright malatte nigger, Jim Mobley, got out de tangle by movin’ to take a 
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recess for ten minutes, but befo' de motion could be carried out de croton- 
o&l had done its work. Half de convention have to put on clean clothes and 
de court house steps have to be cleaned befo' they could walk up them againe 
You ask any old citizen ‘bout it. Him will 'member ite Ask old Doctor 
‘Buchanan. His brother, de judge, was de one dat help Marster bd Aiken to 
pix de croton=o0il and whiskey. 

"Well , dat seem to make you daugh and well it might, ‘cause dat 
day been now long ago: Sixty-one years you say? How time gits along. 
Well, sixty-one years ago everybody laugh all day in eaubene » but Mers- 
ter Ed never aires a smile, when them niggers run to His drug store and 


ask him for somethin' to ease their belly aches" 
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tyes, mam, I been @ little emall girl in slavery time. 

I just can remember when I was sold. Me en Becky en George. 
Just can remember dat, but I know who bought me. Firet be- 
long to de old Bill Greggs en dat whe! Miss Earlie Hatchel 
bought me from. Never did know whe! Becky en George went. 
Yes,mam, de Bill Greggs had a heap of elaves cause dey had 
my grandmammy en my granddaddy en dey had a heap of chillun. 
My mammy, she belong to de Greggs too. She been Mr. Gregg's 
Cook en I de one name after her. I remembers she didn' talk 
much to we chillun. Mostly, she did sing bout all de time. 
Most of de old people sing bout; 

'9Q Heaven, sweet Heaven, 

When shall I see? 

If you get dere fore me, 

You tell my Lord I on de way. 

Q shall I get dere? 

If you get dere fore I do, 

You tell my Lord I on de waye 

QO Heaven, sweet Heaven, 

When shall I see} 

© when shall I get dere?’ 
Oh, dat be a old song what my grandmammy used to sing way 


back dere.* 
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I don’ know exactly how.eld I is cause de peoples used to . 
wouldn' tell dey Ghillun how old dey was fore dey was grown. 
I just ain’ able to say bout my right age, but I know my 
sister was older den me en she de one keep count us ehiliun 
age. She told me I be bout $4 or 85 years old, so es sister 
tell me. She done gone en left me en I try to keep count, 

put I don! know. Dere been bout 14 head of we chillun en 

dey all gone but me. [I de last one. I can tell you dis much, 
I was just a little small girl when Miss Karlie Hatchel bought 
me en she wouldn' let me hold de baby cause she was ‘'fraid I 
would drop it. I just set dere on de floor en set de baby 
‘tween my legs, but my Lord, Miss Hatchel been so good to me | 
dat I stay on dere wid her & years after freedom come. Miss 
Hatchel tell me I better stay on dere whe' I can get flour 
bread to eat. Yes,mam, never got a whippin in all my life. 
Miss Hatchel, she shake me by de shoulders once or twice, but 
never didn! whip me in all my life dat I knows of. Dat de 
reason, when my parents come after me, I hide under de bed. 
My mammy,-she went in de name of Hatchel en all her chillun 
went in de name of Hatchel right dewn dere in de Effingham 
section." 

"No, honey, don' nobody be here wid me. Stays right here 
by myself. Digs in de garden in de day en comes in de house 
at night. Yes,man, I thought dis house been belong to me, but 
dey tel] me dis here place be city property. Rich man up dere 
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in Florence learn bout I was worth over § 1500.00 en he tell 

me dat I ought to buy a house dat I was gettin old. Say he 
had a nice place he want to sell me. I been learned dat what 
white folke tell me, I must settle down on it en I give him de 
money en tell him give me de place he say he had to sell me. 

I been trust white folks en he take my money en settle me down 
here on city property. He gay, 'Mom Sylvia, you stay here long 
as you live cause you ain’ gwine be here much longer.! I promise 
my God right den not to save no more monéy, child. People back 
dere didn' spend money like dey 46 dese days en dat how-come I 
had dat money. Dey would just spend money once a year in dat 
day en time. Yes,mam, I pay dat man over $ 900.00. Been payin 
on it long time en got it all paid but 187.00 en city find out 
what dat man had done. Oity tell me just stay on right here, 
but don! pay no more money out. Dey give me dat garden en tell 
me what I make I can have. Qourthouse man tell me dat I ought 
to drop my thanks to de Heavenly Father dat I is free. If de 
town picks up any sick person, dey bring dem here en tell me 

do de best I can for dem. Tell me to keep good order so de 
people won' be shame to come en see bout me. Got two houses 
dere join together. Dere be four rooms in dis front one en 
three in de other house. Woman go up north en leave her things 
here en tell me if she ain' come back, I cogld have dem en she 


ain’ come back yet. Been gone two years," 
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"“Yeg,mam, I been married twice. First husband die en den 
another sick man Come along en ax de city for me. I work on ~ 
him en make teas for him, but he die in pout two years. [I 
beg de town to let me go out to de poor farm en stay, but dey 
say I done pay too much to move. Tell me stay on here en keep 
de house up de best way I can. 

WNo'um, I ain’ able to do no kind of work much. No more 
den choppin my garden. Oan' hardly see nothin on a sunny day. 
I raise my own seed all right cause sometimes I oan! see en 
find myself is cut up things en dat make me has to plant over 
another time. City tell me do like I was raise en so I been 
Phoppin here bout 20 years.® . 

"Oh, now go way from here. My son born in de year of de 
earthquake en if he had lived, I would been bless wid plenty 
grandchillun dese days. Yes,mam, I remember all bout de shake. 
Dey tell me one man, Mr. Turner, give way his dog two or three 
days fore de earthquake come en dat dog get loose en come back 
de night of de shake. Oome back wid chain tied round his neck 
en Mr. Turner been scared most to death, so dey tell me. He 
say, ‘Oh, Mr. Devil, don' put de chain on me, I'11 go wid you.! 
Dat was his dog come back en he thought it was de devil come 
dere to put de chain on him. Yes,mam, dere wae such a cuttin 
up every which a way Cause de people thought it was de Jedgment 
Comin. I went a runnin dere to de white folke house en such a 
prayin en a hollerin, I ain’ never see de like fore den en ain! 


see it since den neither. Dere was stirrin everywhe’ dat night 
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en de water in de well was just a slashin. I tried to pray 
like de rest of de people. Some say dey Was ready to get on 
de old ship of Zion. I cut loose from de white folks en went 
in de woods to pray en see a big snake en I ain' been back 
since. I know dat ain’ been nothin but a omen en I quit off 
cuttin up. I know it ain' been no need in me gwine on like 
dat cause I ain’ never do no harms dat I knows of.* 

"Yeg,mam, white folks had to whip some of dey niggers in 
slavery time, dey be so mean, Hear tell bout some of dem . 
would run away en go in de woods en perish to death dere fore 
dey would come out en take a whippin. Some was mean Cause Aey 
+e11 stories on one another en been swear to it. My mamny tell 
me don! never tell nothin but de truth en I won’ get no whippin. 
I been raise up wid de white folks en I tell de truth, I can! 
hardly stand no colored people. *® > 

"Oh, honey, dere won' no such thing as Cotton mill, train, 
sawmill or nothin like dat in my day. People had to set dere 
at night en pick de seed out de cotton wid dey own hands. Didn' 
hear tell bout no telephone nowhe' in dem days en people never 
live no Closer den three en four miles apart neither. Got old 
Massa horn right in dat room dere now dat he could talk on to 
people dat be 16 miles from whe' he was. Come in here, child, 
en I'Ll Let you see it. See, dis old horn been made out of 
silver money. You talks in dat little en '@n what you say rune 
out dat big end. Man ax me didn’ I want to sell it en I tell 
him I ain' got no mind to get rid of it cause it been belong to 
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old Massa. Den if I get siok, I call on it en somebody come. 
Wouldn! take nothin for it, honey." 

“Times was sho better long time ago den dey be now. I 
know it. Yes,mam, I here frettin myself to death after dem 
dat gone. Oolored people never had no debt to pay in slavery 
time. Never hear tell bout no colored people been put in jail 
fore freedom. Had more to eat en more to wear den en had good 
Clothes all de time cause white folks furnish everything, every- 
thing. Dat is, had plenty to eat such as we had. Had plenty 
peas en rice en hog meat en rabbit en fish en such as dat. 
Colored people sho fare better in slavery time be dat de white 
folks bad to look out for dem. Had dey extra crop what dey had 
time off to work every Saturday. White folks tell dem what dey 
made, dey could have. Peoples would have found we colored 
people rich wid de money we made on de extra crop, if de slaves 
hadn' never been set free. Us had big rolls of money en den 
when de Yankees come en change de money, dat what made us poor. 
It let de white people down en let us down too. Left us all to 
bout starve to death. Been force to go to de fish pond en de 
huckleberry patch. band went down to § 1.00 a acre. White 
people let us clear up new land en make us own money dat way. 
We bury it in de ground en dat how-come I had money. I dig 
mine up one day en had over § 1500900 dat I been save. Heap 
of peoples money down dere yet en dey don' know whe’ to find 
it." 
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Source: Sylvia Cannon, age 65, ex-slave, Marion St., Florence, 
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Personal interview by Annie Ruth Davis, October, 1937. 
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SYLVIA OANNON 

ExwSlave, age 85. 390295 


Florence, S.C. 


"I lives here by myself cause my husband been dead 
three years. Moved here fore my chillun went to de war. 

I go to work en buy di@ here home en get whe' I can" pay 
tax en people tell me not to move. Say, rent me bed en 
catch me a dollar, if it ain‘ a sin to rent your bed for 

a dollar. One of de big officers of de town tell me dat 
last week en he die next day. Government take my house 

en when dey carry sick peoples from de jail, dey bring em 
here fore dey die. It ain’ but one night journey. Ain’ 
gwine let dem be live enough to run away. Ain' got no 
kin to leave de house to en dey tell me stay on here. Dey 
gay I work so hard to get dis house dat dey ain’ gwine make 
me leave here." 

(Aunt Sylvia has a sign in her front yard. It seems 
she took the frame of a large picture and inserted a piece 
of pasteboard into it. She explained that thie sign is a 
Warning to evil doers not to molest her. She says that they 
mast not come past this sign. The words on the Sign are 
somewhat illegibly written. The interviewers were abie to 
make cat these words: "This is a house of the Lord. Don't 
go pass. Thies is a house of the Lorde cccscccscsccsccsecee” 


Sign is dated March 1, 1937). 
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"I don! know how old I 4s, but I remembers I was 8 
years old when freedom come. I born down dere in de 
Effingham section on Mir. Gregg plantation. My half-sister 
gay 2 mst always remember de Christmas day oause dat de 
day I was born. Father en mother belong to de old Bill 
Greggs en dat whe’ Miss Harlie Hatchel buy me from. After 
dat, I didn’ never live wid my parents any more, but I went 
back to See dem every two weeks. Got a iota en go on a 
Sunday evenin en come back to Miss Hatchel on Monday. Miss 
Hatchel want a mrse en dat howecome she buy me. I remembers 
Miss Hatchel puttin de baby in my lap en tell me don' drop 
him. Didn' have to do no work much in dem daya, but dey didn’ 
allow me to play none neither. When de baby sleep, I sweep 
de yard en work de garden en pick seed out de cotton to spin. 
Barsed little while for Miss Hatchel en den get free." 

"I see em Sell plenty colored pecples away in dem days 
cause dat de way white folks made heap of dey money. Coase 
dey ain' never tell us how moh dey sell em for. Just stand 
em up on a block bout three feet high en a speculator bid em 
off juat like dey was horses. Dem what wa# bid off didn' 
never say nothin neither. Don’ know who bought my brothers, 
George en Earl. (She oried after this statement). I see em 
sell some Slaves twice fore I was sold en I see de slaves 
when dey be travelin like hogs to Darlington. Some of dem be 
women: folks lookin like dey gwine to get down dey so heavy." 
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"We fare good in dat day en time. Everybody round dere 
fare good. iiy Massa always was good to his slaves cause all 
de colored people say he was good man to ua. Dey never whip 
me in all my life. Tell me if I don' know how to ao anything 
to tell dem en dey show me how. I remembers Miss Hatchel 
Gaught en shook me one time en when I tell her hmsband, he 
tell her to keep his hands off his little Nigeer. Dey all 
was good to me. When I start home to see my mamma, dey ory 
after me till I come back. Many a time my Missuas go work in 
de field en let me mind de chillun." 

"We live in de quarter bout $ mile from de white folks 
house in a one room pole house what was daubed wid dirt. Dere 
was bout 2O other colored people house dere in de quarter dat 
was Glose together en far apart too. De eround been us floor 
enus fireplace been down on de ground. Take sticks en make 
chimney cause dere won' no bricks en won' no saw mills to make 
lumber when 1 come along. Oh, my white folks live in a pole 
house daubed wid dirt too. Us just had some kind of homemade 
bedstead wid pine straw bed what to sleep on in dem days. Sew 
Groaker sack together en stuff em wid pine straw. Dat how dey 
make dey mattress. Didn' get much clothes to wear in dat day 
en time neither. lian never wear no breeches in de summer. Go 
in his shirt tail dat come down to de knees en a ‘oman been glad 
enough to get one piece homespun frock what was made wid dey 


hand. Make petticoat out of old dregs en patch en patch till 
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couldn' tell which place weave. Always put wash out on a 
Saturday night en dry it en put it back on Sunday. Den get 
oak leaves en make a hat what to wear to church. We didn' 
never have but one pair of shoes a year en dey was dese here 
brogans wid thick soles en brass toes. Had shop dere on de 
plantation whe' white man made all de shoes en plows. Dey 
would save all de cowhide en soak it in salt two or three 
weeks to get de hair off it en dey have big trough hewed ont 
whe' dey clean it after dey get de hair off it. After dat, it 
was turn to de man at de shop." 

"I remembers when night come on en we go back to de quarter, 
we cook bread in de ashes en pick seed from de cotton en ny 
Mamma set dere en sew heap of de time. Den I see em when dey 
have dem hay pullings. Dey tote torch to gather de hay by en 
after dey pull two or three stacks of hay, dey have a big supper 
en dance in de road en beat sticks en blow cane. Had to strike 
fire on cotton wid two rocks cause dey didn‘ have no match in 
dem days." 

"I tellin you my Missus sho was good to me in dat day en 
time. She been so good to me dat I stay dere wid her 20 year 
after I got free. Stay dere till I marry de o14 man Isenia 
Gannon. You see my old Massa got killed in de war. She tell 
me I better stay what I oan get flour bread to eat cause she 
make her own flour en bake plenty biscuit in de oven. Den 


she kill hogs en a cow every Christmas en give us all de egg= 
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nog en liquor we want dat day. Dig hole in de ground en 
roast cow over log fire. When I get hard up for meat en 
couldn’ get nothin else, I catch rabbita en birds. Make 

a death trap wid a 1id en bait it wid cabbage en corn en 
Gatch em dat ways Den another time, I dig deep hole in 

de ground en dob it wid olay en fill it up wid water. 
Rabbits hunt water in de night en fall in dere en drown. 

I used to set trape heap of times to keep de rabbits from 
eatin up de people gardens. Folks eat all kind of things 
durin de war. Eat honeysuckle off de low sweet bush after 
de flower falis off en pine mass dat dey get out de burr en 
sour weeds. Wouldn' nobody eat dem things dese days. Coase 
dey let de Slaves have three acras of land to a family to 
pliant for dey garden. Work dem in moonlight nights en on a 
Saturday evenin." 

"Oh, yes, dey have white overaeers den. i hear some 
people say dey was good people. At night de overseer would 
walk out to See could he catch any of uS walkin widout a note 
en to dis day, I don' want to go nowhe' widout a paper. It 
just like dis, de overseer didn' have to be right behind you 
to see dat you work in dem days. Dey have all de fields name 
en de overseer just had to call on de horn en tell you what 
field to go work in dat day. Den he come along on a Saturday 
evenin to see what you done. If you ain’ do what he say do, 


he put de Nigger dog on you en he run you all night till he 
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find youe No matter whe' you hide, he find you en hold you 
till de overseer get dere. Bits you up if dey get reach of 
youe When de overseer come, he carry you to de stables en 

whip youe Dey dat ain' never got no whipping, you oan' do 

nothin wid dem dese days." 

"I got Miss Hatchel horn bout here now dat been through 
nearly 100 head of people. If you talk on it, dere de 100 
head of automobiles to see what it is. TI sola old liassa's 
aword last week for ten cents, but I ain’ gwine do away wid 
his old horn. (4 ft. long, 15 in. cross big end 1 in. from 
top end. Louth piece is gone. Catch about 15 in. from top). 
Gan talk to anybody 15 to 16 miles away en dat how=come I don' 
want to sell it cause if anything hanpen, I can oall people 
to come. Dis horn ain' no tin, it silver. It de old time 
phone. Got old liassa maui too en dis here Grandpa oxen bit 
dat was made at home." 

"De white folks didn' never help none of we black people 
to read en write no time. Dey learn de yellow shiilun, but if 
dey catch we black chiliun wid a book, dey nearly bout kill us. 
vey was sho better to dem yellow chillun den de blask chillun 
dat be on de plantation. Northern women come dere after de 
war, but dey didn' let em teach nobody nothin." 

"I go to church wid my white folks, but dey never have 
no church like dey have dese days. De bush was dey shelter 


en when it rain, dey meet round from one house to another. 
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Ride to ohurch in de ox cart cause I had to carry de baby 
everywhe' I go. White folke didn' have no horse den. De 
peoples sho been blessed wid more religion in dem days den 
dese days. Didn' never have to lock up nothin den en if 
you tell a story, you get a whippin. Wow de peoples teil me 
to tell a story. I been cleanin up a lady porch en she tell 
me to tell anybody what come dere dat she ain' home. A lady 
come en ax fer her on I tell her she say anvneas come here, 
tell em I ain’ home. If you don' believe she here, look in de 
bedroom. Miss Willcox come out dere en beat me in de back. 
I tell her don' read de Bible en tell me to tell a story. I 
ain' gwine tell no story cause my white folks learnt me not 
to do dat. I knows people was better in dem times den dey is 
now. Dey teach you how you ought to treat your neighbor en 
never hear no bad stories nowhe’. Massa en Missus taught me 
to Say a prayer dat go like die: 

"De angels in Heaven love us, 

Bless mamma en bless papa, 

Bless our Missus, 

Bless de man dat feedin us, 


Por Christ sake." 


"De peoples use herb medicines for dey curea in dem days 
dat dey get out de woods. I make a herb medicine dat good 
for anything out de roote of three herbs mix together. Oouldn' 


———— 
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tell you how I make it cause dat would ruin me. Town 
people try to buy de remedy from me, but Dr. MeLeod tell 
me not to Sell it. Dey offer me $ 1500.00 for it, but I 
never take it." 

"You want my mind, my heart, de truth en I gwine tell 
you it juet like I see it. Since de colored peoples got de 
law, dey get in all kind of devilment. Dat howeoome if 1 
had to go back, I would go back to Biaveny ta Stay wid my 
white folks." 


Source: Sylvia Cannon, exeBlave, age 85, Florence, S.C. 


Personal interview by H. Grady Davis and hires. 
Lucile Young, and written up in question and 
answer form. Rewritten in story form by Annie Ruth 


Davis. 
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FUNERAL SONG 


Star in de east en star in de weat, 
I wigh de star was in my breast. 
Mother is home, sweet home, 

Mother is home, swe et home, 

Want to join de angel here. 

What a blessed home, Sweet home, - 
What a blessed home, Sweet home, 


Want to join de angel here. 
(You oan sing bout father, brother, sister en all.) 


Sylvia Cannon, 


ExeSlave, age 85, 
May 21, 1937, 
Florence, 5.C. 


FUNERAL SONG 196 


Gome ye dat love de Lord, 

En let your joys be known. 

Hark from de tomb, 

En hear my tender voice. 

By de grace of God I'll meet you 
On Canaan Happy Shore, 


Oh, mother, where will I meet you on Canaan Happy 
Shore? 


En by de grace of Goa I'll meet you on Canaan 
Happy Shore. 


(Shaking hands, marching around grave. White en 
Colored marched from church to graveyard. old 
people in de ox cart en young people walking. 
Didn' have coffine like dey do now. Build de 
coffin en black it wid amt. Blacksmith make de 


mails. Could see in de box.) 


Sylvia Cannon, 


Ex-Slave, age 8&5, 
May £1, 1937, 
Florence, S.Ce 
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Cagaasl ques Qo - HEAVEN'S GATE crvecH 

: (Verbatim conversation by Uncle Albert Carolina.) oe 


When asked about|the founding of Heayen's Gate colored Methodist 


: church jRev. Albert Carolina answered: 


"In the beginning of Freedom they separate us from whites. 
‘Sixty one the war begun; 
Sixty four the war was o'er.! 

"Reve Zacharias Duncan wuz the man. He the one built Heaven Gate 
church. Brother Henry Smith and Brother David Kidd and old man Jackson 
Heywood wuz the old ones built it. Some more been there. Can't think 
of them. Old man Jim Beaty wuz one. Can't remember no moree He wuz 
Allston man. (That means he was a slave owned by the Allstons ) Unole 
Dave Kidd, he owned a tract of land in the Savas; 

"Brought us up in Sabbus (Sabbath) aohgol. Sunrise prayer-meeting. | 

. ve ; Three o'clock service again. 
Ten o'clock Sunday school. Leven o'clock/ service.again. /Eight at night--- 
service again. Raise us taughen (taught) in the church. Steal off Slavery 
time in they own house and have class meeting. Driver come find'em, whip'em. 
Th' patrolls come riding om tht road. Four plait whip. Two big black 
doge White pat-roller. Ketch ‘thout pass, they whip Mee Crawling. (I 
was crawling). But I walk then and walk every sincel Bo-cart. Dat's what 
they call it -='Bo-cart'. (Crude home made baby walker.) Bout seventy seven 
years since I start. Remember nother thing going on in them time. Mausser 
gin (give) the women a task. Didn't done it. Next axe didn't done it. 
Saturday come, task time out! Driver! I tell yuh th' truth, you could hear 


those people, 'Murder3 Murder!' 


— lll” 
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"Judge Kershaw was a fine man. His boy William--I and William born. 
the same day. 

‘We never has met th' bed yet, without family prayer--~-and never 
get up without it. Didn't low them with @ book in they hand. The Driver 
learn you at night if he like you. Try to out-wage (educate) you at night. 
Didn't have any school. . 
| "Mother's father Indien. Brighter than, who? Who round here bright as 
my Grand-father? Hannah! Hair was long. Wouldn't stay home. Lives in 
th' swamp. Wouldn't stey outs Grand-motheP wuz African. She had a little 
bowl make out of clay." 

Uncle Albert Carolina, age 87 (colored) 
Murrells Inlet, S. Cy, 
March, 8th. 1937. 


(A description followed of how his grand-parents built a kiln of clay 


pots and baked them. ) 


———— 
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SILVIA CHISOLM 
Ex-Slave 68 Years Old 


Raunt Silvie", sitting out in the sunshine in the yard of a 
small negro cabin, on & warm day in January, seemed very old 
and feeble. Her answers to questions were rather short and 
she appeared to be preoccupied. 

"7 peen fifteen year old when de Yankee come.- fifteen de 
sixth of Junee I saw ‘em burn down me Massa's home, an' every~ 
thin'. I ‘members dat. Ole man Joe Bostick was me Massa. An! 
I mows de Missus an' de Massa used to work use Had de over- 
seer to drive usi Work us till de Yankees come! When Yankee 
come dey had to runt Dat how de buildin' burnt Atter dey 
didn't find ndone in it, dey burn! De Marshall house had a 
poor white woman in itl! Dat why it didn't burnt My Massa's 
Pineland place at Garnett was burn, too. Dey never did build 
dis un (one) back. <Atter dey come pack, dey build deir house 
at de Pineland place. 

"7 wug mindin' de overseer's chillun. Mr. Beestinger was 
his name! An! his wife, Miss Carrie! I been eight year old 
when dey took me. Took me from me mother ant father here on 
de Fine Creek place down to Black Swemp. Went down forty- 
two mile to de overseeri I never see my mother or my father 
anymore. Not ‘til atter freedoms An' when I come back den 
I been married. But when I move back hege, I stay right on 
dis Pipe Creek place from den one I peen right here all de 
time. | . 

"aAtter I work for Mr. Beestinger, I wait on Mr. Blunt. 
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You know Mre Plunt, ain't you? His place out dere now. 

"Mr. Bostick was a good ole man. He been deaf. His chillun 
tend to his business - his sonse He was a preacher. His 
father was ole man Ben Bostick. De Pipe Creek Church was ole 
Missus Bostick's Mammy's church. When de big church burn down 
by de Yankees, dey give de place to de colored folks. Stephen 
Drayton was de first pastor de colored folks had. Dey named de 
church, Canaan Baptist Church. Start froma bush arbor. De 
white folks church was paint white, inside an' out. It was | 
ceiled inside. Dis church didn't have no gallery for de colored 
folks. Didn't make no graveyard at Pipe Creeki Bury at Black 
Swampt An! at Lawtonville’! De people leave dat church an! go 
to Lawtonville to worship. Dey been worshipping at Lawtonville 
ever since before I could wake up to knowe De Pipe Creek 
Church jes! stood dere, wid no service in it, ‘til de Yankee 
burn ite De church at Lawtonville been a fine church. Didn't 
burn it! Use it for a hospitel durin’ de wart 


"Itse 88 year old now an! can't remember so much. Ant Itse 


blind! Blind in both eyet" 


Source: Silvia Chisolm, Re Fe D. Estill, Se Oc 
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AN EX-SLAVE WHO CLIMBED UP 


WITH WHITE FOLKS. 


Tom Chisolm, a sixty-two year old bricklayer, 11 Railroad Street, Columbia, 
Se Ce, is a son of Caesar Chisolm, who represented Colleton County in the South 
Carolina House of Representatives for ten yearse Caesar was one of the few lead- 
ing Negroes, who voted and spoke for the Democratic Party end was friendly to the 
leaders of white supremacy until he died in 1897. Tom Blakes the following story:- 

"My daddy was born in slavery and he was always treated good by his master, de 
late Jimeson Chisolm, of Colleton Countye He could read and figure up ‘most anything, 
when he was set free, and he had notions of his own, too, For instence, he marry my 
mammye She die soon after I was born, and daddy say to me: 'Son, your naa is gone, 
but you need not fear dat any other woman will ever boss youe I's through with 
wivese' And he never marry againe 

"T come to Columbia with him, when he serve in de Legislaturee When he tell de 
niggers and white folks, back in Colleton, dat he was not aimin’ to run for de Legis- 
lature no more, they was sade One time I go with him to Smoak's, where Congressman 
George De Tillman was to speak on one of his campaignse I felt pretty big, when Con- 
gressman Tillman smile and grasp de hand of my daddy and say: 'You's goin' to say a 
few words for me befo' I starts, eh, Chisolm?' ‘I sho' will, if you leks,’ say my 
daddye Soon he mount de platform, and befo' he say a word, both de white and de nig- 
gers clap deir hands and stamp deir feets and smilee My daddy bow, smile, and say: 
"Ladies and gentlemen: We, us, and company sent George Tillman to fongress long ago 
and kmows what he haé donee Now we's gwine to send him back, and I is a little in 


doubt as to whether he is gwine to take us to Washington, or bring Washington down 


Ze 
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nerel' He say, he jus' git startede But de crowd was leughin', dancin', and 
hauggin' de Congressman, and daddy laugh and set downe 

“tle introduce Master Duncan Clinch Heyward at Walterboro in 1902, when Mas- 
ter Jeyward was making his first race for governors He raise such laughter and 
pay so many witty compliments to Master Heyward, dat Governor Heyward, when he 
was ‘lected, appoint my daddy to an office in Columbia, and we come to Columbia 
to live in 1903. My daddy retire at de same time dat Governor Heyward quit office, 
in 1907. He later wrote insurance on de lives of niggers, and he prosper. 

" tBout 1885, my daddy happen to be walkin’ near de corner of Gervais and 
Pulaski streets, and two niggers meet dere at de time and begin to quarrel. ly 
daddy stop and watch them awhile. One of them niggers kill de other, end some 
time afterward a nigger lawyer come to see my daddy and ask him: Yiasn't you 
dere?! 'I shot was,' say my daddye De nigger lawyer laugh and slap daddy on de 
back and say: ‘Come one' Daddy come back in a few hours pretty tipsy. 'Dat law- 
yer spend a lot on me,' say daddy, ‘but de fool never let me tell him jus' what I 
knows e! 

"A day or two afterward he was in de witness boxe De nigger lawyer say: 
Now, Mister Chisolm, tell your tale in your own waye' Daddy say: 'I saw de defend- 
ant and de man, now dead, as they meete They glare at each other and begin to talk 
harsh end cuss each othere Then, one strike at de other and they back ‘way and be~ 
gin to reach in deir hind pocketse' Daddy stop, and de nigger lawyer fairly scream: 
'Yes, yes, go ont' ‘That all I saw,' say my daddy, ‘cause I run to covers I made 
it to de next corner in nothin' flat and pick up speed afterwarde So I was two blocks 
'way, when I hear de shootin't!' De nigger lawyer nearly faint. He say: "Who bought 
you off?! ‘Daddy ee would have told him et de start, if he'd had de chances 

MAL another time, we was down on de 700 block of Wayne Street, at a nigger 


getherin'. We often spend days down dere collectin' weekly insursmes dues, and we 
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mowed most of de peoplee Dere happen to be & young nigger dere, back from de 
“est for a visit, and he was a great bragger.e le was tellin! ‘pout corn in Texas. . 
'Dere,' he said, ‘corm grow twenty feet high, with stalks as big as the arm of 
John L. Sullivan, when he whupped Kilrain, and half a dozen big ears on each stalke! 
De crowd was thunderstrucke 

"Ny daddy cleared his throat and say: ‘Dat am nothin’ in de way of corns’ One 
day 1 was walkin' past a forty-acre patch of corn, on de Governor Heyward plantation 
by de Combahee River and de corn was so high and thick, I decide to ramble through 
ite ‘Bout halfway over, I hears a comuotione I walks on and peepse UDere stands a 
four=ox wagon backed up to de edge of de field, and two niggers was sawin' down a 
stalke Finally they drag it on de wagon and drive off.' 1 seen one of them, in a day 
or two, and asks ‘bout ite He say: ‘We shelled 356 bushels of corn from dat one ear, 
end then we saw 800 feet of lumber from de cob.' 

"Dat young man soon slip out from de crowd and has never been seen here since. 
I thinks daddy was outdone with me, ‘cause I was not quickwitted and smart, lak him. 
ie tell me once: 'You must learn two good trades, and 1 think carpenterin’ and brick- 
layin' safest.' I done that, and I has never been sorry, ‘cause I's made a good livin'.s 
Governor Heyward was always a good friend of daddy, and he was proud to see us makin’ 


good in de insurence businesse" 
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Spartanburg Dist.4 Elmer Turnage 
May 24, 1937 © 


STORIES FROM EX~SLAVES 


"I was born near old Bush River Baptist Church, in Newberry 
County, S.C. I was the slave of John Satterwhite. My mother lived 
with them. I was a small girl when the war was on, My brother 
went to war with Marse Satterwhite, When de Ku Klux and paddrollers 
traveled around in that section, they made Mr. Satterwhite hold 
the niggers when they was whipped, but he most all the time let 
them loose, exclaiming, ‘they got loose! -~~ he did not want many 
of them whipped. 

"My mother had a kitchen may off from the house, wid a wide 
fireplace where she cooked victuals. There was holes in back of 
de chimney with iron rods seicnine out of them to hold de pans, 
pots, kettles or boilers. 

*People there did Hot believe much in ghosts. They were not 
much superstitious, but one time some s¥ the negroes thought they 
heard the benches in Bush River Baptist Church turn over when no-~ 
body was in the chureh, , 

"Negroes most always shouted at their religious meetings. 
Before de negroes had their own church meetings, the slaves went 
to the white folks‘ Bush River Baptist chureh and set up in the 
gallery. I moved to Newberry when I was young, after I got married." 


source: Maria Cleland, ewhonhs: S.C. (80 years old). 
_Interviewer: G. eseeeeeaee Newberry, S.C. (5/i/80 
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Winnsboro, Se Ce 


PETER CLIFTON 


EX-SLAVE 89 YEARS OLD. 


"You want me to start wid my fust memory and touch de high spots 
‘til dis very day? Dat'll take a long time but I glad to find someone 
to tell dat to; I is! I tmembers when I was a boy, drivin' de calves 
to de pasture, @ highland moccasin snake rise up in de pathe I dee dat 
forked tongue and them bright eyes right now. I so scared I couldn't 
move out my trackse De mercy of de Lord cover me wid Hix Wingse Dat 
snake uncoil, drop his head, and silently crawl away. Dat was on de Bige- 
gers Mobley place ‘tween Kershaw and Senden: where I was born, in 1848, 

"My pappy name Ned; my mammy name Jane. My brudders and sisters was 
Tom, Lizzie, Mary, end Gille Us live ina log house wid a plank floor and 
a wooden chimey, dat was always ketchin' afire and de wind comin! through 
end fillin' de room wid smoke end cinderse It was just one of many others, 
dust lak it, dat made up de quarters. Us had peg beds for de old folks and 
just pallets on de floor for de chillun. Matresses was made of wheat straw 
but de pillows on de bed was cotton. I does ‘member dat mammy had a chicken 
feather pillow she made from de feathers she saved at de kitchene 

"My grandpappy name Warren and grandmanmmy name Martae De rule on de 
place was: ‘Wake up de slaves at daylight, begin work when they can see, and 
quit work when they can't see's. But they was careful of de rule dat say: 
"You mustn't work a child, under twelve years old, in de field'. 

"My master's fust wife, I heard him say, was Mistress Gilmoree Dere was 
two chillun by here Master Ed, dat live in a pelace dat last time I visit 


Rock Hill and go to ‘member myself to him; then dere was Miss Mary dat marry 


her cousin, Dre Jim Mobley. They had one child, Captain Fred, dat took 

de Catawba rifles to Cuba and whip Spain for blowin' up de Mainee You 

say you rather 1 talk ‘bout old master and de high spots? Well, Master 
Biggers had a big plantation and a big mansion four miles southeast of 
Chestere He buy my mammy and her chillun in front of de court hotse 

door in Chester, at de sale of de Clifton Estate. Then he turn ‘round 

and buy my pappy dere, ‘cause my mamsy and sister Lizzie was cryin' "bout 
him have to leave theme Mind you I wasn't born thene Marster Biggers was 
e widower ten and went down and courted de widew Gibson, who had a planta- 
tion and fifty slaves 'tween Kershaw and Camdene Dere is where I was borne 

“Marster had one child, a boy, by my mistress, Miss Salliee They call 
him Black George. Him live lang enough to marry a angel, Miss Kate McCrorey. 
They had four chillung Were got to be ninety sleves on de place befo'’ war 
come one One time 1 go wid pappy to de Chester place. Seem lak more slaves 
dere than on de Gibson placee Us was fed up to de neck all de time, though 
us never had a change of clothese Us smell pretty rancid maybe, in de winter 
time, but in de summer us no wear very miche Girls had a slip on and de boys 
happy in their shirt tails. 

"Kept fox hounds on both placese Old Butler was de squirpel and 'possum 
dog» What I like best to eat? Marster,, dere is nothin' better. than 'possum 
and yallow sweet 'taterse. Right now, I wouldn't turn dat down for pound cake 
and Deleware grape wine, lak my mistress use to eat and sip while she watch 
my mammy and old Aunt Tilda run de spdnnin' wheels. 


"De overseer on de place was name Mr. Mike Meltone No sir, he poor man 


but him come from good folks, not poor white trash. But they was cussed by 
marster, when after de war they took up wid de ‘publican partys Sad day for 
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old marster when him didn't hold his mouth, but I'11 get to dat later. 

“Marster Biggers believe in whippin' and workin' his slaves long and P 
hard; then @ man was scared all de time of being sold away from his wife and 
chillune His bark was worse then his bite thot, for I never kmowed him to do 
a wicked thing lek dat. 

"How long was they whipped? Well, they put de foots in a stock and 
clamp them together, then they have a cross-piece go right across de breast 
high as de shouldere Dat ree long enough to bind de hands of a slave 
to it at each ende They always strip them naked and some time they lay on de 
lashes wid a whip, a switch or a strape Does I believe dat was a great sin? 
No sire Our race was just lak school chillun is now. De marster had to put 
de fear of God in them sometime, somehow, and de Bible don't object to ite 

"I see marster buy a many a slavee I never saw him sell but one and 
he sold dat one to a drover for 3450.00, cabh down on de table, and he did 
dat at de request of de overseer and de mistresse They was uneasy ‘bout hin. 

“They give us Christmas Daye Every woman got a handkerchief to tie up 
her heire Every girl got a ribbon, every boy a barlow knife, and every man a 
shin plastere De neighbors call de place, de shin plaster, Barlow, Bandanna 
placee Us always have a dance in de Ghristmase 

"After freedom when us was told us had to have names, pappy say he love 
his old Marster Ben Clifton de best and him took dat titlement, and I's been 
a Clifton ever sincee 

"Go way, white folks! What everthing mate for? De birds, de corn tassle 
and de silk, man and women, white folks and colored folks matese You ask me 


whet for I seek out Christina for to marrye Dere was sumpin' "bout dat gal, 
dat day I meets her, though her hair had ‘bout a pound of cotton thread in it, 


dat just ‘tracted me to her lek a fly will sail ‘round end light on a | 
‘lasses pitchere I kept de Ashford Ferry road hot 'til I got here I 
had to ask her old folks for her befo' she consente Dis took "bout six 
monthse Everything had to be regular. At last I got de preacher, Reve 
Ray Shelby to go down dere and marry use Her have been a blessin' to me 
every day sincée 

"Us have seven chillune They's scattered east, west, north, and 
south, De only one left is just David, our baby, and him is a baby six 
foot high and fifty-one years old. 

"Yes sir, us had a bold, drivin’, wich » marster but not a hard= 
hearted onee I sorry when military come end arrest hime It was dis a way, 
him try to carry on wid free labor, ‘bout lak him did in slavery. Chester 
was in military district noe 2. De whole state was under dat military 
government. Ojd marster went to de field and cuss a nigger woman for de 
way she was workin', choppin' cotton. She turnt on him wid de hoe and gash- 
ed him ‘bout de head wid ite Him pull out his pistol and shot here Dre 
Babcock say de wound in de woman not seriouse They swore out a warrant for 
Marster Biggers', arrest him wid a squad, and take him to Charleston, where 
him hed nigger jailors, and was kicked and cuffed 'bout lak a doge They say 
de only thing he had to eat was corn=-meal-mish brought 'round to him and other 
nice white folks in a tub and it was ladeled out to them thru de iron railin' 
into de palms of dere handse Mistress stuck by him, went and stayed down 
deree The filthy prison and hard treatments broke him down, and when he did 
get out and come home, him passed over de river of Jordan, where I hopes and 
prays his soul finds rest. Mistress say one time they threatened her down 


dere, dat if she didn't get up $10,000 they womld send him where whe would 
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never see him again. 

‘Well, I must be goin'. Some day when de crops is laid by and 
us get de Apel gree off de field, I'll get David to bring me 
and dat gal, Christina, you so curious "bout, to Winnsboro to see you. 
Oh, how her gonna laugh and shake her sides when I geb home and tell 
her all "bout whats down on dat paper’ You say it's te be sent to 
Washington? Why», de President and his wife will be tickled at some 
of them thingse I's sure they wille Dat'll make Christina have a 
great excitement when I tell her we is to be talked tout way up derée 
I ‘spect it will keep her wake and she'll be hunchin' me and asking me 
all thru de night, what I give ine 

"Oh, well, I's thankful for dis hour in which I's been brought 
very near to de days of de lomlong ago. Maybe I'll get a pension and 


maybe I won't. dust so de Lord and de President take notice of us, is 


enough for me." 
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FOLK LORE: FOLK TALES (Negro) 


"I wuz born in Fairfield, dat is over yonder across Broad 
River, you knos what dat is, don't you? Yes sir, it wuz on Marse 
Johnson D. Coleman's plantation, And he had a plantation! ese wies | 
gers here in Carlisle -- and niggers is all dey is tbo-- dey don't 
know what no plantation; is. When I got big enough fer to step around, 
from de very fus, my maw took me in de big house. It still dat, cep 
it done bout fell ss to what it wuz then. But some of Marse's 
folks, dey libs down far atin. bad you see, dey is like dese white 
folks up tround here now. Dey ain't got no big money like dey had 
when I wuz a runnint up. Time I got big enough fer to run aroun' in 
my shirt tail, my maw, she lowed one night to my paw, when he wuz 
settin by de fire, dat black little nigger over dar, ne got to git 
hissef some pants kaise Itse gwine to put him up over de white fokes 
table. In dem ti es de doos and winders, dey nebber had no screen 
wire up to dem like dey is dea Fokes didn't Know nothin bout no 
such as dat den. My Marster and all de other biz white fokes, dey 
raised pea @ouls. Is yu ebber seed any? Well, ev'ty spring us little 
niggers, we coch dem wild things at. night. Dey could fly like a 
buzzard. Dey roosted up in de pine trees, right up in de tip top. 
So de Missus, she Bee us young uns clam up dar and git ‘em when dey 
first took roost. ve would clam down and my maw, she would pull de 
long feathers out'n de tails. Fer weeks de cocks, dey wouldn't let 
nobody see ‘em if dey could help it. Dem birds is sho proud. When 
ai is got de feathers, adey jus struts on de fences, and de fences 


wuz rail in dem days. I ifn dey could gee dereself in a puddle o' 
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water after & rain, dey would stey dar all day a struttin't and car- 
ring ea aes nobody's business. Yes sir, dem wug purty birds. After 
us got de feathers, de Missus, shetud low dat all de nigger gals” 
gwine to come down in de wash house and make fly brushes. Sometime 
de Missus'ud gib some of de gals ‘nie shert feathers to pnt in dere 
Sunday hats. When dem gals got dem hats on® I used to eT dis- 
Minted wid tem Itd leave tem at church and walk home by my sef. Any- 
way, by dat time all de new fly brushes wuz made and de Missus, she 
hab fans make from de short feathers for de white fokes to fan de 
air wid on hot days. Lawdy, I'se strayec fur from what I had started 
out fer to tell you. But I knowed dat fou young fokes didn't know 
nothin' bout all dat. In dem days de dining room wuz big and had 
de windows open all de sumzrer long, and all de doos stayed streched 
too. Quick as de mess of tictuals began to come on de table, a 
little nigger boy was put up in de swing, I calls it, over de table 
to fan de flies and gnats offten de Missus' victuals. Dis swing wus 
just off'n de end of de bogg table. Some of de white fokes had steps 
a leadin' up to it. Some of tem jus had de little boys maws to fech- 
de young'uns up dar till dey got fru; den dey wuz fetched down again. 
"Well, when I got my pants, my maw fetched me in and I 
clumb up de steps dat Marse Johnson had,to git up in his swing wid. 
At fus, dey had to show me jus how to hole “e brush, kaise dem pea- 
cock feathers wuz so long, iffen pou didn't mind your bizness, de 
ends of dem feathers would splash in de gravy er sumpin nother, and 
den de Missus table be all spattered up. Some o' de Marsters would 
whorp de nigger chilluns fer dat carelessness, but Marse Johnson, 
he always good to his niggers. Mos de white foes good to de 


niggers round bout whar I comes from. 
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"It twad'nt long for I got used to it and I nebber did 

splash de feathers in no rations. But @ffen I got used to it, I 
took to agoin to sleep up thar. Marse Johnson, he would jus git. . 
up and wake me up. All de white fokes at a6 table joke me so bout 
bein' so lazy, I soon stop dat foolishness. My maw, she roll her 
eyes at me when I come down atter de marster had to wake me up. 
Dat change like ever thing else. When I got bigger, I got to be 
house boy. Dey took down de swing and got a little gal to stand 
jus ‘hind de Missus' chair and fan dem flies..De Missus low to 
Marse Johnson dat de style done change when he want to «now how 
come she took de swing down. So dat is de way it is now wid de 
wimmen, dey einngedae whole house wid de style; but I tells my 
chilluns, ain't no days like de ole days when I wuz a shaver. 

tatter de war, I come up to Shelton and got to de *pt 
Hamilton place. I wuz grown den. I seed a young girl dar what dey 
called 'E¥viet. Her paw, he had b'longed to de Chicks, so dats who 
she wuz, Evvie Chick. Dar she sets in dat room by de fire. Now us 
got tleven chilluns. Dey is scattered all about. Dey is good to 
us in our ole age. Us riz ‘em to obey de Lawd and mine us. Dats 
all dey knows, and 1ffen fokes would do dat now, dey wouldn't 
have no sassy chilluns like I sees here in Carlisle. 

"Evvéé, what year wuz it we got married? yes, dat's right. 
It wuz de year of de ‘shake’. Is you heerd bout de tshake'? Come 
out here Evvie and les tell him dat, kaise dese young fokes doan 
know nothint. It wuz dark, and we wuz eatin' supper, when sumpin 
started to makin’ de dishes fall out'n de cupboard: At fus we ) 


thought it wuz somegody a gumpin' up and down on de flo. 
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Den we knowed dat it wuz sumpin else er makin' dem dishes fall out 
o' de cupboard. At fus we thought it wuz Judgdment day, kaise ev'ry 
thing started fallin' worser and worser. De dishes fell so fast you 
couldn't pick'em up. Some of us wemt down to de spring. De white 
fokes, dey come along wid us and dey mae us fetch things from de 
big house, like fine china dat de Missus didn't want to git broke 
up. She tole us dat it wuz er earthquake and it wasn't no day o' 


Judgément Anyway, we lowed de white fokes might be wrong, so us 


niggers started to a prayin', and den all de niggers on de plantation 
dat heerd us, well de come along and jined wid us in de pzayin’' and | 
singin’. Us wuz all a shakin! mos as bad as de earth wuz, kaise dat 
wuz a awful time dat we libbed through fer bout twenty minutes--- 

de white fokes lowed it dasted only ten, but I ain't sho about dat. 
When we got back to de big house, de cupboard in de kitchen had done 
fell plum’ down. In de nigger houses, de chimneys mos all fell in, 
and de chicken houses ev'rywhar wuz shuck down. While we wuz a 
lookin' aroun, and de wimmen fokes, dey wuz a takin' on mightily. 
another shake come up. US all took fer de spring agin; dis one last- 
ed bout long as de first one. Us prayed and sung and shouted dis 
time. It sho Btopped de earth a shakin' and a quiverin' some, kaise 
dat thing went on fer a whole week; ceptin de furs twe wuz de 
heaviest. All de other ones wuz SENET’: Iffen it hadn't been fur 
us all a beggin’ de Lawd fer to On us his merck, it ain't no 
tellin’ how bad dem shakes would er been. Miss Becky Levister, 

you knows her, she live up yander in your uncle John's house now, 

she wug wid us. She wuz jus a little girl den. Her paw wuz Mr. Kelly . 


He died for ever you wuz, born. Not long ago I seed her. 


ane 
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She lowed to me, ‘uncle Henry, do you recollect (OY ae time o! de 
shake? Lacken she think I'd fergit such as dat. It wuz infie time o! 
de worsest things dis ole nigger is ebber seed hisself, and I is. 
_gwine on 82 now. Miss Becky, she wuz a settin' in her éar wid some 
one drivin' her, but she ain't fergot dis ole nigger. If I is a 
town and Miss Becky, she ride by, she look out and lows' ‘Howdy 
uncle Henry', and I allus looks up and raises my hat. I likes man- 
nerable white fokes, mysef, and den, I likes mannerable niggers fer 
as dat goes. Some of dese fokes, now both white -- I hates to say 
it -- and niggers, dey trys to act like dey ain't got no sense er 
sumpin'. But you know one thang I knos real fokes when I sees dem 
and dey can't fool ae? 

Aunt Evvie tells the following story about her father, 
Rufus Chick. The story is known by all of the reliable white folks 
of the surrounding neighborhood also: “MY paw, Rufus Chick, lived 
on the Union side of Broad River, the latter gayg of his life. Maj. 
James B. Steadman had goats over on Henderson Island that my paw 
used to care for. He went eter to the Island in a batteau. One 
afternoon, he and four other darkies were going over there when 
the batteau turned over. The four other men caught to a willow bush 
and were rescued. My paw could not swim, and he got drowned. For 
three weeks they searched for his body, but they never did find it. 
Some years after, a body of a darky was found at the mouth of the 
canal, dwwn near Columbia. The body was perfectly petrified. This 
was my paw's body. The canal authorities sent the body to a museum 


in Detroit. It was January }1, 1877 when my father got drowned. 
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"When I wuz a young fellow I used to race wid de horses. I 
Wuz de swifes runner on de plantation, A nigger, Peter Feaster, had : 


a white horse of his own, and de white fokes used to bet amongst de 


selves as much as $20.00 dat I could outrun dat horse. De way us 
did, wuz to run a hundred yards one way, turn arownd and den run 
back de hundred yards. Somebody would hold de horse, and another 
man would pop de whip fer us to start. yuick as de whip poped, I 
wuz off. I would git sometimes ten feet ahead of de horse ‘fore 
dey could git him started. Den when I had got de hundred yards, I 
could turn around quicker dan de horse would, and I would git a 
little mo! ahead. Corse wid dat, you had to be a swift man on yer 
feets to stay head of a fas horse. Peter used to git so mad when 

I would beat his ole horse, and den all de neggers wile fae at 
him kaise de white fokes give me some of de bettin money. Sometimes 
dey would bet only $10.00, sometimes, $l5o0r $20. Den I would race 
wid de white fokes horses too. Dey nebber got mad when I come out 
ahead, After I got through, my legs usec to jus shake like a leaf. 
So now, I is gib plum out in dem and I tributes it to dat. Evvie, 
she lowed when I used to do dat after we wuz married, dat I wuz 
isting to ive out in my legs, and sho nuf I is." 


"Uncle" Henry says that his legs have given out in the bone. 


SOBRCE: Henry Coleman and his wife, Evvie, of Catlisle, S.C. 
Interviewer: Caldwell Sims, Union, S.C. 
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POLK=LORE: EX-SLAVES 


"I was born about 1857 and my wife about 
1859. I lived ‘on Squire Keller's farm, near the Parr place, and 
after the squire died I belonged to tirs. Elizabeth (Wright) 
Keller. My mother died when I was a boy and my father was bought 
and carried to Alabama. My father was Gilliam Coleman and my 
mother, Hmoline “right. My master and Pres was good to me. 
The old Squire was as fine a man as ever lived on BAgtive He 
took me in his home and took care of mee After the war the 
mistress stayed on the place and worked the slaves right on, 
giving thon wages or shares. 

"The slaves were not whipped much; I 
‘member one man was whipped pretty bad on Maj. Kinard's place. 
He had a colored man to do whipping for him - his name was Eph. 
There was no whiskey on the place, never made anye Us did cook- 
ing in the kitchen wid wide fireplaces. 

. “When the Yenkees came through at the end 

of the war, they took all the stock we hade The mistrees had a 
fine horse, its tail touching the ground, and we all cried when 
it was taken; but we got it back, as some men went after it. 

"I married in 1874 to Ellen T. Williams. 
She belonged to Bill Reagan. After I married I worked in the 
railroad shaps at "Helena", and sometimes I fired the engine on 


the road, for about eight years. Then I went into the ministry. 
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I was called by the Spirit of the Lord, gradually, and I preached 
51 years. I have been superannuated two years. 

"I have one child, a.son, who is in the 
pullman service at Washington, D. C. 

"I owned my little house and several acres 
and am still living on it." 


SOURCE: Rev. Tuff Coleman and wife (80 and 78), Newberry, S.C. 
Interviewer: G. Leland Summer, Newberry, Se Ce 
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"T born en raise up dere in Colonel Durant yard en I 
in my 78th year now. Dat seem lak I ole, don' it? Coase 
Colonel Darant hab plenty udder colored peoples ‘sides 
us, but dey ne'er lib dere in de yard lak we. Dey lib up 
in de quartera on de plantation. My panvpy name Ben Thompson 
en he hadder stay dere close to de big house cause he wat de 
Colonel driver. De Colonel hab wh big ole carriage wha' to 
ride in den. It hab uh little seat in de front fa my pappy 
to set in en den it hab two seat "hind de driver whey de 
Colonel en he family is ride. 1 kin see dat carriage jes uz 
good right now dat my white folks hab to carry em whey dey 4s 
wanna go." 

"Den my mammy come from de udder side uv Pee Dee en she 
name, Lidia Bass. She waz de servant ‘round de yard dere en 
dat count fa we to ne'er stay in de quarters wid de udder 
Colored peoples ‘fore freedom declare. I ne‘er hadder do no 
work long uz IT lib dere in de yard cause i ain' been but five 
year ole when freedom declare. My grandmammy lib right dere 
Glose us en Colonel Durant hab she jes to look a'ter aw de 
Plantation chillun when dey parents wiz workin'. Aw uv de 
plantation peoplestud take dey chillun dere fa my grandmammy 


to m'‘'ge." 
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"I ‘member one day dere come uh crowd uv peoples dere 
dat dey tell us chillun wuz de Yankees. Dey come right 
dere t'rough de Colonel yard en when I see em, I waz 'fraid 
uv eme I run en hide under my grandmammy bed. Don' know 
wha' dey say cause I ain' ge' close ‘nough to hear muthin 
wha' dey talk ‘bout. De white folks hadder herry (harry) 
en put t’ings in pots en bury em or hide em -somewhey when 
dey hear dat de Yankees waz comin’ cause dey scare dem 
Yankees might take dey tings Lek/is carry ‘way udder folks 
t'ings. I hear em say dey ne'er take mthin from de Colonel 
but some uv he wood." 

"My white folks waz well-off peoples en dey ain' ne'er 
use no harsh treatment on dey plantation peoples. De Colonel 
own aw dis land "bout here den en he see dat he overseer on 
de plantation provide plenty uv eve't'ing us need aw de time. 
I hear tell "bout some uv de white folks'ud beat dey colored 
peoples mos' to death, but I ain' ne'er see none uv dat no 
Whey. I is ' member when dey'ud sell some uv de colored 
peoples way offen to anmder plantation somewhey. Jes been 
bid em offen jes lak dey waz cattle. Some uv de time dey ‘ud 
8e11 uh man wife ‘way en den he hadder ge’ anmder wife," 

"A'ter freedom declare, we ne'er lib dere at de big house 
no more. Move in de colored settlement en den we ain' eat at 


de big house no more neither. Dey le us hab uh garden uv we 


a lllt—“ 
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own den en raise us own chicken en aw dat. I ‘member de 
Colonel gi'e us so mocha t'ing eve'y week en it hadder 
jas' us from one Saturday to de next. My mammy"ud go to 
de Colonel barn eve'y week en ge' she portion uv meal en 
meat. Dat de way dey pay de hand fa dey work den. Ne'er 
gite em no money den.” 

"Peoples wha’ 1ib on Colonel Durant plantation ain’ 
know mthin but to lib on de fat uv de land. Dey hab 
plenty cows den en dey gi'e us plenty uv milk eve'y day. 

I 'member we chillun use'er take we tin cup en go up to 

de big house en ge" us milk to drink en den some uv de 
cows'ud be so gentle lak dat we chillun is follow em right 
down side de path. Den when dere ne'er wuz nobody lak de 
Colonel overseer ‘bout to see us, we is ketch de cow en ge' 
some more milk. I al'ays'ud lub to drink me milk dat way. 
We is eat plenty green peas en 'tatoes en fish in dem days 
too en dey is use ‘tates /etene smart den." 

"Aw de colored peoples on Colonel Durant plantation hab 
rr bed wha‘ to sleep on en good clothes to put on dey back. 
Coase we ne'er hab no bought fu'niture in dem days, but we 
hab bedstead wha' dey make right dere en benches en some uv 
de time dey is make wha' dey call ‘way back chair. Den we 
is make us own bed outer hay cause de white folks ne'er 


Spare de colored peoples no cotton den. Hadder cut de hay 
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in de fall uv de year en dry it jes lak dey dries it fa 

to feed de cattle on. Den dey hadder take sack en sew 

em up togedder en put de hay in dese. Dey sleep right 

smart in dem days. Don" moha people sleep on straw bed 

dese day en time en dey don’ dress lak dey use‘er neither. 

I ‘member de long dress dey is wear den. Hadder hold em 
up when dey walk so dey won' tetch de floor ‘bout em. Den 
some uv dem is wear wha" dey call leggens. Dey'ud gather 

em ‘round de knee en le' em show ‘bout de ankle. Dey wuz 
pretty, dat dey wiz. De white folks'ud make de plantation 
Glothes outer calico en jeanes cloth en dat time. De jeanes 
cloth be wha' dey make de boy clothes outer. Dey iS weave 
aw dey cloth right dere on de plantation en den dey use'er 
dye de thread en weave aw sorta check outer de different 
color thread. Wha' dey make de dye outer? Dey ge’ bark 
outer de woods en boil de color putes ee den dey boil de 
thread in dat. Dat how dey is make dey dye. Ne'er see de 
peoples hab no hat lak dey hab now neither. Aw de colored 
" peoples wear wha" dey call shuck hat den cause dey been make 
outer shuck. Dat aw de kinder hat we is hab." 

"Peoples use‘er ge" aw kinder useful t'ing outer de woods 

in dem daye ‘way back dere. Ne'er hadder buy no me'ficine tall 
den. Ain' ne'er been no better cough cure no whey den de one 


my ole mammy use'er make fa we chillun. She larnt "bout how it 
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made when she stay ‘round de Missus en dat how come I know 
wha' in it. Jes hadder go in de woods en ge' some cherry, 
call dat wild cherry, en cut some uv de wild cherry bark 
fust (first) t'ing. a'ter dat yuh hadder find some uv dese 
long-leaf pine en ge' de bud outer dat. Den yuh hadder go 
to whey dere some sweet gum grow en ge' de top outer dem en 
ge' some mlilen to put wid it. Ain' ne'er no cough stand aw 
dat mix up togedier in no day en time. Dey gite dat to de 
peoples fa dat t'ing wha" dey use'er call de grip cough. 
Den dey use'er make uh t'ing dat dey call “bone set" tea. 
I forge' how dey make it but dey gi'te it to de peoples when 
dey hab de fevers. it been so bitter dat it'ud lift yuh up 
‘fore yuh is ge" it aw down de t'roat. Ain" see no fever 
me'icine lak dat nowadays." 
"Yas'um, I "members when dey hab plenty uv dem corn» 
shucking to one anmder barn. De peoples'ud come #06 aw 
de plantation ‘ bout dere. Dem cornshuckings waz big times, 
dat dey wiz. Gite eve'wody aw de "hopping-john" dey kin eat. 
Jes cook it aw in uh big pot dere in de yard to de big house, 
Ain' mthin ne'er eat no better den dat "hopping~john" is eat.” 
“Den de peoples use'er come from aw de vlantation ‘bout 
en hab big dancing dere. Dat when I lub to be "hout. Dey hab 
uh big fire build up outer in de yard en dat wha’ dey dance 
‘ound "bout. Call dat uh torch fire. Dey'ud hab fiddle en 


dey dance wha' dey call de reel dance den. I 'member I use'er 
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jub to watch dey feet when dat fiddle'ud ge' to playing. 
I jes crawl right down on me knees dere whey I'ud see dey 
feet jes uh going." 

"y ne'er hab mecha schooling ‘fore freedom declare 
-ause I been raise up on de plantation. Dis child (her 
daughter) pappy waz de house boy to de big house en he get 
more schooling den i is. De Missus larnt he how to read 
en write she self. A'ter freedom declare, I go to school 
to uh white man up dere to de ole Academy en den I is go 
to annuder school down dere to uh blacksmith shop. I go 
to uh white man dere too. Ne'er hab no colored teacher 
den cause dey ain' hab 'nough schooling den. Dese chillun 

don' know mthin ‘bout dem times. I tell dese chillun I 
don' know wha' dey wanna ran "bout so mucha cause dere 
plenty t'ing to see dat pass right dere by us house eve'y 
day. I t'ink dis uh better day en time to lib en canse 


dis uh brighter day now dat we hab." 


source: Mom Lowisa Collier, age 78, colored, Marion, 5SG- 


Personal interview, May 1937. 
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JOHN COLLINS 
EX-SLAVE 85 YEARS OLD. 

John Collins lives in a two-room frame cottage by the side of US 21, 
just one mile north of the town of Winnsboro, 5 Ceyon the right side of the 
highwey and a few hundred yards from the intersection of US 21 and US 22. The 
house is ovmed by lure John Ameene dis son, John, who lives with him, is a 
farm hand in the empicy of Mire John Ameen, and is his Bathee's only supporte 

"They tells me dat i was born in Chester County, just above de line 
det sevarates Chester and Fairfield Countiese You lmow where de 'dark corner' 
is, don't you? Well, part is in Fairfield County and part is in Chester County. 
in dat corner i first see de light of cay; ‘twas on de 29th of February, 1852. 
Though I is cighty-five years old, I's had only twenty-one birthdays. I xetches 
e heap of folks wid dat riddle. They esk me: ‘How old is you Unele John?'? I 


say: 'I is had twenty-one birthdays and won't have another till 1940. Now 


aie 
es 
Lae 


o 


ure it out yourself, sir, if you is so curious to know my agel' One time a 
smart aleck, jackelez, Jiethodist preacher, of my race, come to my house and 
figured all day on dat riddle and never did git de correct answere we scribvled 
on all de paper in de house and on de back of de calendar leaves. i sure laughed 
at dat preacher. i fears he lacked some of dat good old time 'ligion, de way he 
sweated and scribbled and fussed. 

"My daddy was name Steve Chandler. iy mammy was called Nancye I don't 
lmow whether they was married or note ity daddy was sent to Virginia, while de 
war was gwine on, to build forts and breastworks around Petersburg, so they say, 
and him never come backe I 'members him welle He was a tall black man, over six 


feet high, wid broad shoulderse ly son, John, look just lak him. Daddy used to 


play wid mammy just lak she was a childs He'd ketch her under de armpits and 
jump her up mighty nigh to de rafters in de little house us lived ine 

"Uy mamay and me was slaves of old Marse Nick Collinse -His wife, my mis- 
tress, was name tiiss Nanniee iiiss Nannie was just an angel; all de slaves loved 
here wut marster was hard to please, and he used de lash oftene De slaves 
whisper his name in fear and terror to de chillun, when they want to hush them 
upe they just say to a crying child: ‘'Shet up or old Nick will ketch yout! 


~ 


Dat child sniffle but shet up pretty quicke 


“Warster didu't have many slavese Best I 'member, dere was about twenty 
men, women, and chillun to work in de field and five house slavese Dere was no 
good feelin's 'twixt field hands and house servantse Je house servants put on 
more airs than de white folkse ‘they got better things to eet, too, then de 
field hands and wore better and cleaner clothese 

"My marster had one son, Wyatt, and two daughters, Namnie and Elizabeth. 
They was all right, so far as I 'member, but being a field hand's child, off 
from de big house, I never got to play wid them any. 

vz oly white folks never cared mich about de slaves having 'ligion. They 
went to de Universalist Church dowvm at Feasterville. They said everybody was 
going to be saved, dat dere was no hell. So they thought it was just a waste 
of time telling niggers about de hereaftere 

“In them days, way up dere in de ‘dark corner', de,white folks didn't had 
no schools and couldn't read orwritee How could they teach deir slaves if they 
had wanted to? 

"De Yankees never come into de "dark corner'. 1t was in 1867, dat us found 
out us was free; then we all left. JI come down to Feasterville and stayed wid 


Ur. Jonathan Colemane From dere}yI went to Chestere While i was living dere, 


{ married Maggie Nesbit. Us had five chillun; they 211 dead, ‘cept Johne lly 


re 


wife died two months agoe 

"l 4s tired now, and I is sad. I's thinking about Maggie and de days dat 
are fOnCe Thom Memories flood over me, and t just want to lay down. Mayve I*11 
see you sometime agains I feel sure I'll see liazgie befo' many months and us'll 


see de sunrise, down here, from de far hebben abovee Good daye Glad you come to 


‘ ty 
see me, sirt 
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STORIES FROM EX-SLAVES 


Fy 


tTime is but time, and how is I to know when I was born 
when everybody knows dat dey never had no calendars when I come here. 
Few it was dat ever seed even a Lady's Birthday Almanac. I is 75 
years old. I was dat last January on de 13th seul us born in old 
Union County about 4 miles south of Gafirney. 

"Marse Mike Montgomery had a place dat reached from town 
way yonder to Broad River whar de ‘husisenine Pelante lays. Now, de 
way de road lays, dey counts it twelve miles from Gaffney. When I 
was a boy it was lots further dan dat. 

"Never know'd why, but de Red Shirts whipped my pa, Tom 
Corry. Dey jes' come and got him out'n his house. He come back in de 
house. Chilluns was not give no privileges in dem days, so I never 
axed no questions, kaise I was fear'd. Chilluns jest trots into your 
business dese days. 

My pa say he was diene wi dem Ninety-nine Islands. All I 
know is what he told me. Mr. Mike Montgomery built lots of boats. Dey 
carried from 50 to 60 bales of cotton down at one time. De cotton was 
carried in de fall. De Smith place jined de Montgomery place and dat 


run into de Nancy Corry place. I have forded de river dar lots of 


times. Broad River is shallow, deepest place in it back den was at de 


‘mouth of King Creek, jes' below Cherokee Falls. It ain't so broad dar. 

| "Pa was de boatman for Mr. Mike. De boat was big and long, 
and dey always started off early in de morning wid a load of cotton. 
old man Dick Sorry had. to stand in de boat jes! behind pa. Dey had tHe. 


steermen. Be many eosks: in ae shallow mater dat it kept. ‘de BigeEnen, 


: de. boat oft je rocks wid long p 


Stories From Ex-Slaves (Bouregard Corry) 


Dey had to work away from de rocks. Sometimes dey had to get out tn 
de water and roll SG Aka from dere path if de water wasn't cold, 

"Wharever night caught dem, dar dey stopped and pitched a 
camp. Dey fished and killed wild ducks or birds dat was plentiful | 
den, and cooked dem along wid bread and other things fetched from 
home. On de way from Columbia dey had lots of store-bought things to 
eat. Store-bought things was a treat den. Now ducks and things is a 
treat. Times sho changes fast.. 

"Spring was took up wid farming. Every man, white and black, 
had a family back in dem days. Dat dey did, rich or poor, white or 
black, all raised families. Men-farmed and hauled mamure and cleaned 
up de plantation lots and fields and grubbed in de spring. Women 
cooked and washed and ironed and spun and kept house and made every- 
body in de house clothes, and made all de bed clothes, Dey stayed 
home all of de time. Men got through work and set down at home wid 
deir wives and never run around. Now all goes. jabs wad dey does 
dese days is go. 

"We had plenty of bread and milk and we raised hogs and 

killed all-kinds of wild thins like turkey, ducks and birds, and 
caught fish. Men had guns dat dey used every day, and dey hit things, 
too. Folks kept in practice wid guns and had shooting matches. 

_ “after dey stopped boating, wagons come in. Den things 
begin to change. Dey still is changing. Wagons went to Spartanburg 
to take Cotten, Folks never went to conuutse no more. Spartanburg: 


begin to grom and it sho still is at ‘it. nt 


sees Gurnee Gorry (s, 78), Rt. 2, Gattney, 8. Go 
ge ig % iyanyan 
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CALEB CRAIG 
EX SLAVE 86 YEARS OLD. : 


Caleb Craig lives in a four-room house, with a hall, eight feet wide, 
through the center and a fireplace in each roome He lives with his grandson, 
who looks after hime 

“Who I is? I goes by de name of C. Ce All de colored people speaks of 
me in dat waye Ce Cs dis and Ce Ce dat. I don't ‘ject but. my real name is 
Caleb Craige Named after one of de three spies dat de Bible tell ‘boute Him 
give de favorite report and, ‘cause him did, God feed him and clothe him all 
de balance of him life and take him into de land of Canaan, where him and Joshua 
have a long happy lifee I seen a picture in a book, one time, of Joshua and 
Caleb, one end of a pole on Joshua's shoulder and one end on Caleb's shoulder, 
wid big bunches of grapes a hangin' from dat polee Canaan must to been a pow= 
erful fertile Zand to make grapes lak dat. 

"Would you believe dat I can't write? Some of them adultery (adult) 
teachers come to my house but it seem a pack of foolishness; too mech trouble. 
I just rather put my money in de bank, go dere when I want it, set dat Ce Ce to 
de check, and git whet I want. 

"When I born? Christmas eve, 1851. Where ‘bouts? Blackstock, Se Ce 
Don't none of us know de day or de place us was borne Us have to teke dat on 
faithe You know where de old Bel] house, "bove Blackstock, is? Dere's where 
I come to light. De old stagecoach, 'tween Charlotte and Columbia, changed 
hosses and stop dere but de railroad busted all dat upe 

"ty mammy name Marthae Marse John soon give us chillun to his daughter, 
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Miss Marione In dat way us separated from our mammye Her was a mighty pretty 
colored woman and I has visions and dreams of her, in my sleep, sometime yet. : 
My sisters would call me Calle but her never dide Her say Caleb every time and 
all de times Marse John give her to another daughter of his, Miss Nancy, de 
widow Thompson then, but afterwards her marry a hoss drover from Kentucky, Marse 
Jim Jonese I can tell you funny things "bout him if I has time befo' I go. 

"Js chillun was carried down to de June place where Miss Marion and 
her husbend, Marse Ed P. Mobley livee It was a fine hose, built by old Dre 
Junee Marse Ed bought de plantation, for de sake of de fine house, where he 
want to take Miss Marion as a bride. | 

"Dere was a whole passle of niggers in de quarter, three hundred or 
maybe mores I didn't count them, ‘cause I couldn't count up to a hundred but 
I can nowe ‘Ten, ten, double ten, forty-five, and fifteens Don't dat _ a. 
hundred? Sho' it do» 

"Clothes? Too many dere, for to clothe them mche I b’long to de 
shirt-tail brigade 'til I got to be a mane Why I use to plow in my shirt- 
taill Well, it wasn't so bad in de summer time and us had big fires in de 
winter time, inside and outside de house, whenever us was workin'. ‘Til I 
was twelve years old I done nothin" but play. 

"Money? Hell no$ Excuse me, but de question so surprise me, I's 
caught off my guarde Food? Us got farm produce, sich as scorn-meal, bacon, 
‘lasses, bread, milk, collards, turnips, ‘tators, peamits, and punkinse 

"De overseer was ir, Browne My marster was mich talked ‘bout for 
workin' us on Sundaye He was a lordly old fellow, as I ‘member, but dere was 


never anything lek plowin' on Sunday, though I do 'member de hands workin' "bout 


de hay and de foddere 
"Marse Ed, a great fox hunter, kep' a pack of houndse Sometime they - 


run deere Old Uncle Phil was in charge of de packe Him had a special dog for 
to tree ‘possums in de nighttime and squirrels in de daytime. Believe me, I 
lak ‘possum de best. You lak ‘possum? Well, I'll git my grandson to hunt you 
one dis comin’ October. 

"Morse Ed didn't ‘low patarollers (patrollers) on de June place. He 
tell them to stay off end they knowed to stay off. 

"Slave drovers often come to de June place, just lak mile drovers and 
hog droverse They buy, sell, end swap aieweres just lak they buy, sell, and 
swap hosses, miles, and hogse 

“Us had preachin' in de quarters on Sundaye Unole Dick, a old man, 
was de preachere De funerals was simple and held at night. De grave was dug 
dat daye 

| “A man dat had a wife off de place, see little peace or happinesse He 
could see de wife once a week, on a pass, and jealousy kep' him ‘stracted de 
palance of de week, if he love her very miche 

"I marry Martha Pickette Why I marry hert Well, I sse so many kmock~- 
knee, box-ankle, spindly=shank, flat nose chillun, when I was growin' up, dat 
when I come to choose de filly to fold my colts, I picks one dat them mistakes 
wasn't so lakly to appear ine Us have five chillune Lucy marry a Sims and 
live in Winnsboro, 5. C. Maggie marry a Wallace end live in Charlotie, Ne Ce 
Vary marry a Brice and live in Chester, 5. C. Jane not married; she live wid 


her sister, Mag, in Charlotte. John lives 'bove White Oak and farms on a large 
place I own, not a scratch of pen against it by de government or a banke 


"I live on 27 acres, just out de town of Winnsboro. I expects no pen-. 


Sione My grandchillun come and go, back'ards and fo'ards, and tell me ‘bout 


cities, and high falutin' things goin’ on here and deree I looks them over 
sometime for to see if I didn't do sumpin' for deir figures, in s'lectin' and 
marryin' Martha, det's more important to them than de land I'1] leave them . 
when I diee When Martha die, I marry a widow name Eliza but us never generate 
eny chilluns Her deade Not ‘nough spark in me to undertake de third trip, 
though I still is a subject of 'tentions. 

“What 'bout Marse Ed and Marse Jim Jones? Well, you see, Marse Jim 
was close wid his moneye Marse Ed was a spender. I ‘tend Marse Ed to a chick- 
en main oncee Marse Jim rode up just as Marse Ed was puttin’ up $300200 on a 
pile brass wing rooster, 'ginst a black breasted red war hoss rooster, dat de 
McCarleys was backin'. Marse Ed lost de bete But him never told Marse Jin, 
dat befo' he rode up, him had won $500.00 from them same men. After de main 
was over, Marse Jim, bein’ brudder=in-law to Marse Ed, rode home to dinner wid 
hime After dinner they was smokin' deir cigars befo' de parlor fire dat I was 
‘yiving upe Marse Jim lecture Marse Ed for throwin’ ‘way moneye Marse Ed 
stretch out his long legs and say: ‘Mre Jones does you ‘member dat day us 
‘tended de cireus in Chester and as us got to de top of de hill a blind begger 
held out his cup to us and you put in a quarter?' Mr. Jones say he does 'mem- 
ber date Marse Ed went on: ‘'Well, Mre Jones, I had a dream last night. 1 
dream us comin’ through de Cumberland Mountains wid a drove of miles from Ken- 
tuckye You was ridin' a piebald hoss, de same one you rode into South Carolina 
de fust time you come heree You had on a faded, frazzled grey shawl, ‘bout lak 
de one you had on todaye Us was in front, de outriders behind, when us got to 
de gap in de mountains. De drove stampede just as us git in de gape Us was 


both kilte You got to heaven befo' I dide When I did git dere, you was befo' 
de High Courte They examine you and turn over de leaves of a big book end 


find very little dere to your credit. At last they say, I think it was de 


Se 


'Postle Peter dat ask de questions. Him say: ‘Everything is recorded in dis 
pooke Us can find nothin'e Do you happen to ‘member anything you did to 
your credit down dere on earth?' Then you stand up wid dat old shawl ‘round 
your shoulders and say: ‘Aha’ I do ‘member one thinge One day I was in 
Chester and put a quarter of a dollar in a biind man's tin cupe’ De 'postle 
then tell de recording angel to see if him could find det deeds Him turn 
over de leaves ‘til him found it on de pagee Then de twelve 'postles retire 
and liberate on your casee They come back and de judge pass sentence which 
was: ‘The sentence of de High Court is, that in view of your great love of 
money, James Jones, it is de sentence of de court dat you be given back de 
quarter you give de blind beggar in Chester and dat you, James Jones, be sent 


immediate on your way to hell.' Then they both laugh over dat and Marse Jim 


got real happy when he find out Marse Ed quit de main wid $200200 to de goode" 


Address: 
Caleb Craig, 


Winnsboro, Se Ce 


That part of the suburb of Winnsboro called "Mexico". Just east of the 


Southern Railway Company and north of Winnsboro Cotton Millse 
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DINAH CUNNINGHAM 


EX=SLAVE 84 YEARS OLD. 


| 
4 
: 


Dinah Cunningham lives about seven miles west of Ridgeway, 5. C., 
on the Hood place about a hundred yards off the old Devil's Race Track road. 
She lives with her daughter and son-in-law and their three children. They 
live ina nieeeae frame house ee @ shed room annex. In the es Dinah 
and the smaller children sleepe They are kind to Didi, who is feeble and 
can do no farm labor. Dinah is as helpless about the home as a childe 

"Its come up here 'bout seventeen miles for to let you see mee 
tSpect you don't see much in dis old worn out critter. Now does you? 

"Well, here I is, and I wants you white folks to help me, ‘cause 
i's served you from generation to generations Wid de help of de Lord and 
trustin' in Jesus de Lamb, I knows I's goin' to git helps When is they gwine 
to start payin' off? I's heard them say how you got to be on de roll and_ 
signed up befo' de pours = of July. So here I ist 

“TI was born de fust day of March, 1853, out from Ridgeway, sunrise 
side. My marster was David Robertson and my mistress name otha Her was 
mighty pretty. Her was a Rembert befo! she marry Marse Davee saad ae one 
child det I was de nurse for and her name was Luray. nee marry Marse Charlie 
Raye. | | . | x 

“De onliest whippin' i Et was ‘bout dat childe I had he ‘aby on 
de- floor on. e. pallet and rolled over on ite Her male a squeal Like she Was 
uci ay and mistress come in a mary After de e baby git quiet snd go. to 


sleep, she. feids ‘Dinghy I p eeee Ge whip, m4 but de. Good Book say» Beer de 


det had all de rings on de fingers, and us had it ‘round dat roome I make 
a big holler as she "plied dat switch on dese very legs dat you sees here 
todaye They is big and fat now and can scarcely wobble me ‘long but then, 
they was lean and hard and could carry me ‘long Like a deer in de woodse 
"iy white folks was. no poor white trash, I tells Youl Good marse 
and good mistress had heap of slaves and overseerse One overseer name Mre 
“Telehe De buckra folks dat come visitin', use to laugh at de way he put 
srease on his hair, and de way he scraped one foot back'andscon.-de ground 
or de floor when they shake hands wid hime He never say:much, but just set 
in his chair, pull de sides of his mustache and say ‘Yas seh! and'No sah', 
to them dat speak to hime He speak a whole lot though, when he git down in 
de quarters where de slaves live. He wasn't bike de same man t hene He woke 
everybody at dayligh},and sometime he help de patrollers to search de houses 
for to ketch any slaves widout a passe 
"Us had all us need to eat, sich as was good for use Marse like to 
see his sleves fat end shiny, just like he want to see de carriage hosses 
slick and spanky, when he ride out to preachin' at Ainswell and sometime de 
Episcopal church at Ridgewaye My young mistress jine de Baptist church after 
she marry; and I 'member her havin’ a time wid sewin' buckshots in de hem of 
de dress her was baptized ine | They done det, you knows, to keep de ae 
from floatin' on top of de waters You never have thought *pout dat? Well, 
just ask’ axiy: Baptist preacher and he'll tell you dat it has been donee 
"When de Yankees come, they went ‘through de big house, tore up 


open de feather beds and cotton mattresses, searchin’ for 


everythings “ripped 
ad” jewels. 
ase + ‘take de aad > meal, 2 flour , and put them in a four=hoss “wagon 


‘Then’ they had ua slaves ketch de chickens, flurig open de 


and went on down to Longtowne Them was scandlous days, boss! I hope never 
to see de likes of them times wid dese old eyes againe 

"I tmember "bout de Ku Klug just one time, though I heard ‘bout eet 
them a heape They come on de Robertson place all dressed up wid sheets and 
false faces, ridin’ on hossback, huntin! for a republican and a radical nigge., 
(I forgits his hea been so long} but they didn't find him:. They sho' was 
a sight and liked to seared us all to deathe 

"Was I ever seeneet Sure I was, I marry Mack Cunningham Us was 
jined in de holy wedlock by Marse Alex Matherson, a white trial justice. 
Ask him and he'll tell youwhen it wase I's got some chillun by dat husband. 
There is Willian at Charlotte, and aoa at Ridgeweye Rosy, her marry oma 
name Peaye Then there is Millie Gover at Rembert and Lila Brown at Smallwood, 
de station where Marse Charlie Ray and my Mistress Luray was killed by a rail- 
road train runnin’ into de atensbite they was ine Then there is my daughter, 
Delia Belton, at Ridgeway, and John L., a son livin’ and farmin' at Cedar Creeke 

"I btlongs to de Mt. Olivet Church dat you knows ‘poute White Folks 
GOmes there sometime for to hear de Singin'. They say us can carry de song 
‘better than white folkse Well, naybe us does love de Lord, just a little bit 


‘ 


better, and anette in our mouth is in our hearts. 
“Whest you gwine to charge for all dat writin' ee got down there? 

If you writes much more maybe I ain't got enough money to pay for ite I net 

a dollar here but if its more than. dat eee reve to wait on me for dé balances 

You say it don't cost nothin’? Well, glory hallelujah for dett ru just ao | 

"round £0 de: colored restaurant and enjoy. myself wid. beef stew, rice, ‘new 

potatoes» macaroni end a me. (of coffee. I wonder whet they'll have for dessert. 


- But ra be. more pceeee ie you would | 
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nlease you dat mucht 
"Mey de sood Lord be a watch 'tween me and you 'til us meets 


. it 
acaine 
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LUCY DANIELS 


"Aunt Lucy is a tall well-built old woman who looks younger 
than her years. She delights in talking, and was glad to tell 
what she knew about the olden times. 

"I don't know how old I been when de war ende If I been in 
de world I wasn't old enough to pick up nuthin't. Miss Lulie 
Bowers say It'll be 78 first of March coming. Miss Lulie was 
my ‘young Missus'. TI love Miss Lulie, and I thinks she thinks 
a heap of me - my young Missus, and her father, my young Massa. 
He good to his darkies. He was a rich man - even after de war. 
Miss Lulie say she was de only young lady that could go off to 
college after de ware miss Lulie help me powerful. She give 
me shoes, and beddine She and me grow up together. She is in 
de bed sick now. I jest come from dere. Had de doctor to see 
here 

"T hear 'em tell "bout how de soldiers burn ‘em out. My 
mother would tell me. My father had gone off to fight. Say 
dey'd tie de hams an? de things on de saddle ~ and burn de ex- 
pensive houses. White folks jest had to hide everything. She 
talk 'bout all de men was gone and de women had to pile up, 
four or five in one house to protect deyselves. My father way 
when dey been 'rough-few-gieing * lrefugeeing) de Beaufort 
Bridge been burn down. He say he been so hungry one time he 
stop to a old lady's house and ask her for some thing to eate 
She say she didn't have nothing but some dry bread. He take 


de bread, but he say it been so hard, he threw some of it away. 
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But he say he so hungry he wish he hadn't throw it away. It 
was a hard timee Used to have to weave cloth ded Avs threade 
Had a loom to weave on and a spinning wheel. My grandmother 
say de Yankees come to her house and take everything, but 
she say one little pullet run out in de weeds’and hide and 
de soldiers couldn't find here She say dat pullet lay and 
hatch and dat how dey got staat oF again. Dey scramble and 
dey raise us some how or anothers 

"T had nine chillun for my first husband and one for my 
second husband. I raise 'em d@1 'till dey grown; but all 
dead now ‘cept three. My husband died last year, I had to 
work for my chillun. But my second husband, he help me wid 


Teme 


"Datts all I kin tell you, Miss. I don't remember so much. 


Chillun in those days weren't so bright as dey is now, you 


know e" 


d 


Source: lucy Daniels, 78 ex-slave, Luray, Se Ce 
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STORIES FROM EX-SLAViS 


"My family belonged in slavery time to old Marse pierce 
Lake who was de Clerk of Court in town, or de Probate Judge. He 
lived at de old Campbell Havird House and I lived dar wid him. My 
motaer belonged to dis Lake family and she was named Martha Lake. 
I con't Know who my tather was, but I was told he was a white man. 

We slaves had good enough quarters to live an, and dey 
give us plenty to eat. De house I live in son ae teir, wut 1t has 
a bad roof. It is my wife's chillun's place. My wire had it and 
left it to dem. She was Ellen Gallman, a wicow when I married her. 
Only my blind daughter now live wid me. I was married five times 
and had eighteen chilluns by three wives. Hach or my wives died 
pefo' I married agin. I didn't separate from any. My mother's 
father lived wid Marse Lake. He anc his wife come from Virginia. 

"Tl was a boy in slavery and workea and piddled round de 
nouse. Sometimes I nad to work de corn or in de garden. We had 
plenty to eat. As de old saying is, 'We lived at home and boarded 


at de same place.! We raised everything we had to eat, vegetables, 


hogs, cows and de like. Marster had a big w=araen, but he didn't let 
nis slaves have any garden of deir own. We made all our clothes, 
home~spun. My mother used to spin at night ana work out all day; 
lots of niggers had tc do dat. 

tHarse Lake was good to his niggers, but he wad 6 whip 
aun gometimes when dey was mean. He had six or eight slaves, some 


on de upper place and some on de home place. We got up at daylight. 


and worked all day, except for dinner lunch, till it was sundown. 


_ stories From ix-slaves (John Davenvort ) 


we never worked at night in de fields. Sometimes Marse would have 
corn-shuckings and de neighbors would come in and help catch aera 
shucking de corn; den dey would have something to eat. De young — 
folks would come, too, and help, and dey would dance and frolic. 

"ZT didn't learn to read and write. Marse never said any- 
thing about it. My sister learned when some of de white women school 
teachers boarded at Marse Lake's house. De teachers learn't my sis- a 
ter when she was de maid of de house, and she could read and write 
good. Didn't have a school or church on de plantation. Atter de war, 
some ot de niggers started a’brush arbor. Befo! de war, some of us 
niggers had to come to town wid de white folks and go to deir church 
and set in de gallery. 

"De patrollers was sometimes mean. If dey catch'd a nigger 
away from home widout a pass dey sho whipped him, but dey never got 
any of us. Dey come bo our house once, but didntt git anybody. 

tye had to work all day uvardever but not Sundays. Some- 
times de fellows would slip off and hunt or fish a little on -“Bundar. 
Women would do washing on Saturday nights, or other cients We had 
three days holiday when Christmas come, and we had plenty good 
things to eat, but we had to cook it ourselves. De marster would 
give de chillun little pieces of ena 

*Chillun had games like marbles and aves over. Dey played 
art i~over by a crowd gitting on each side of de house and. throwing 
a ball. from one side to. de other, whoever got de eee run 
around | on de other side and hit. somebody wid it; den. he Was. out. of 


Aaseane 3 We never: believed much in. 1 ghosts: or. ‘spooks. r never san any. 
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It was good for chills anc fever. De tea is awful bitter. Little 
bags of asafetida was used to hang around de little chiliun's necks 
to ward off fever or diptheria. 

twe used to Asa de cows on de plantation like dis: 'co- 
winch, co-winch'. We called de mules like dis: 'co, co’, and de 
hogs and pigs, 'pig-oo, pig-oo'. We had dogs on de place, too, to 
hunt wid. 

"then freedom come, de marster told us we could s30 away or 
stay on. Most of us stayed on wid him, Soon atter dis, he got mad at 
me one day and told me to git off de place. I come to town and stayed 
about two weeks, piddling around to git along. I found out whar my 
mother was -- she had pean woud and sent away. She was in Saluda 
(Old Town). I. went to her and stayed two weeks; den she come to 
Newberry and rented a little cabin on Beaver Dam Creek, near. Silver 
Street. 

Si remember hearing about de Yankees. When dey sors through 
here dey camped in town to keep order and peace. I remember de Ku 
Klux, «too, how some of tem killed niggers. I voted in town on de 
Republican ticket. I am still a Republican. None of my friends held 
office, but I remember some of dem. Old Lee Nance was one, and he 
was killed by a white man. 

| "Since de war, de niggers have worked mostly on farms, 
renting and wage- hands. Some of dem have bought little places. Bee 
moved to town and do carpenter work, and others jest piddle around. 

Some of de dances de niggers had was, ‘Jump Jim Crow!: 
one nigger ‘would jump up and down Nee tripping and dancing in de 
‘same spot. Sometimes. he say, tEvery time I. jump, as jump | Jim Crow. 


We had. what | was called a Myber' gale. He would dance a - ate se 
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"I mever thought much about Abraham Lincoln nor. Jefferson 
Davis. only seed de pictures of dem. Reckon dey was all right. Don't 
know nothing about Booker Washington, neither. oe 

"I was 25 years old when I joined de church. I joined be- 
cause I thought I ought to, people preaching Christ and him éruci- 
fied; and I thought I. ought to do right. Think everybody ought to 
join de church and be religious. 

What I think of de present generation is hard to say. Dey 
is not like de old people was. De old generation of chilluns could 
be depended on, but de present niggers can't be. | 

tNo, de slaves never expected anything when de war was 
over, dem in de neighborhood didntt. Some say something about git- 


ting 40 acres of land and a mule, but we never expected it. None 


ever got anything, not even money from de old marsters or anybody." 


Source:John N. Davenport (N,89), Newberry, S.C. RFD 
Interviewer: G.L. Summer, Newberry, S.C. (11/3/37) 
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STORIES FROM EX-SLAVES 


"I was born, March 10, 1848, on Little River in Newberry 
county, S.C. My master in slavery time was Gilliam Davenport. 
He was good to his slaves, not strict; good to his cattle, and 
expected his hegroes to be good to them. But he was quick to 
resent anything from outsiders who crossed his path. 

"All that part pf the country was good for hunting. The 
deer, fox, and wild turkey have gone; though a few years ago, 
some men brought some foxes there and turned them loose, think- 
ing they would breed, but they gradually disappeared. The kil- 
dees were many. That was a sign of. good weather. When they flew 
high and around in a circle, it was a sign of high winds. 

tPishing in the rivers was much done. ‘They fished with 
hooks on old-time canes. They had fish baskets, made of wooden 
splits, with an opening at the end like the wire baskets now 
used. If they were set anytime, day or night, a few hours 
afterwards would be enough time to catch some fish. 

Tan old sign was: when the youngest child sweeps up the 
floor, somebody was coming to see you. If a dish-rag was drop- 


ped on the floor, somebody was coming who would be hungry." 


Source: Moses Davenport (89), Newberry, S.C. 
Interviewer: G.L. Summer, Newberry, S.C. (5/10/37) 
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GHARLIE DAVIS 

ExeSlave, 88 Years 390149 


"I couldn’ tell how old I is only as I ask ny old 
Massa son en he tell me dat I was born ahead of him cause 
he had de day put @own in he family book. I had one of 
dem slavery bible, but I have a burnin out so many times 
dat it done been burn up. I belong to Mr. George Crawford 
people. Mr. George de one what die up here one of dem other 
year not far back. Dey who been my white folks." 

"I ean tell you a good deal bout what de people do in 
slavery time en how dey live den, but I can' tell you nothin 
bout no jump about things. liy Massa didn' ‘low us to study 
pout none of dem kind of frolickings in dat day en time." 

ny gwine tell you it just like I experience it in dem 
dayse We chillun lived well en had plenty good ration to 
eat all de time cause my mammy cook for she Missus dere to 
de big house. All she chillun lived in a one room house 
right dere in de white folks yard en eat in de Migsus big 
kitchen every day. Dey give my mammy en she chiliun just 
such things as de white folks had to eat like biscuit en 
cake en ham en coffee en hominy en butter en all dat kind 
of eatin. Didn' have no need to worry bout nothin tall. 
My Massa had a heap of other colored peoples dere besides 


we, but dey never live dat waya Dere been bout 80 of dem 
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dat live up in de quarter just like you see dese people 

live to de sawmill dese days. Dey live mighty near like 

us, but didn’ have no flour bread to eat en didn" get no 
milk en ham neither cause dey eat to dey own house. Didn' 
get nothin from de dairy but old clabber en dey been mighty 
thankful to get dat. Oh, dey had a pretty good house to 
live in dat was furnish wid dey om things det dey make 
right dere. Den dey had a garden of dey own. My Massa 

give every one of he plantation family so much of land to 
plant for dey garden en den he give em every Saturday for 
dey time to tend dat garden. You see dey had to work for 

de white folks all de other week day en dey know when dey 
hear dat cow horn blow, dey had to do what de overseer say 
do. Never couldn' go off de place widout dey get a mit 
(permit) from de overseer neither else dey tore up when 

dey come back. WNo'‘mam, diain' dare to have nothin no time, 
Didn' ‘low you to go to school cause if you was to pick up 

a book, you get bout 100 lashes for dat. WNo'mam, didn" have 
no clmrch for de colored peoples in dem days. dust had some 
of dese big oaks pile up one on de other somewhe' in de woods 
en dat whe' we go to church. One of de plantation mens what 
had more learnin den re others was de one what do de preachin 


dere." 
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"My Massa wasn' never nowayS scraggeble to he colored 
peoples. Didn' cut em for every kind of thing, but I is 
see him beat my stepfather one time cause he run away en 
stay in de woods long time. Oh, he beat him wid 4 switch 
or a Stick or anything like dat he could get hold of." 

"Didn' never know nothin bout doing no hard work in 
us chillun days. When 1 was a boy, i ming de orows out de 
field. Oh, orows was terrible bout pickin up peoples scorn 
in times back dere. You see if dey let de crows eat de corn 
up, dey had to go to de trouble of planting it all over again 
en dat howecome dey send we chillun in de field to mind de 
grows off it. We just holler after em en scere om dat way. 
Grows was mighty worsger in dem days den dey is ais day en 
time." 

"I sho remembers when freedom was declare cause I was 
bout 16 year old den. When dem Yankees talk bout comin 
round, my Massa take all we colored boys en all he fast 
horges en put em back in de woods to de canebrake to hide 
em from de Yankees. It been many a year since den, but I 
recolliects dat we waa settin dere lookin for de Yankees to 
got us any minute. Wasn' obliged to make no noise neither. 
Oh, we had big chunk of lightwood en cook meat en hoecake 
en collards right dere in de woods. Den my Massa take one 
of dem oldest plantation boys to de war wid him en ain’ 


nobody never hear tell of him no more. He name Willie. 
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O my Lord, when dey hear talk bout de Yankees comin, dey 
take all de pots en de kettles en hide em in holes in de 
fields en dey put dey siiver bout some tree go dey know 
whe' dey bury ite Den dey hide de meat en de corn to de 
colored peoples house en when dey hear talk of de Yankees 
gWwine away, dey go en get em again. Dem Yankees never 
destroy nothin bout dere, but dey is make my Massa give em 
a cart of corn en a middlin of meat. Yes'um, I look at dem 
Yankees wid me own eyes. Dey was all dressed up in a blue 
uniform en dey was just as white as you is. Oh, dey said a& 
lot of things. Say dey was gwine free de niggers en if it 
hadn' been for dem, we would been Slaves till yet. Coase 

I rather be free den a slave, but we never have so much 
worryations den 8S people have dese days. When we get out 
of clothes en get aiok in dat day en time, we never had to 
do nothin but go to us Massa. Now, we have to look bout 
every which a way." 

"My Massa ask my mother was she gwine live with him any 
longer after freedom was declare en she say she never have 
no mind to leave dere. We live on dere for one year en den 
we studied to get another plane. I believes heap of dem 
white folka died just on account of us get freed. Dey never 


didn' want us to be freee" 
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"I heard a ‘oman say somebody had conjured her, but I 
don' believe in none of dat. I knows I got to die some of 
dese days en dat might come before me. I don" bother wid 
none of dat kind of thing, but I'11 tell you bout what I 
has experience. I had two dogs dere en Somebody poisén em 
cause dey tell me somebody do dat. Oh, I know dey was poison. 
De police say de dog was poison. A ‘oman do it dat had chillun 
what was afraid of my dog en dat owscous ake poison it. I 
sho think she done it cause it just like dis, anything peoples 
tell me, I believes it." 

"T have seen dem things peoples say is a ghost when I was 
stayin here to Lake View. I plant a garden side de road en 
one night I hear somethin en I look out en dere was a great 
big black thing in me garden dat was makin right for de house. 
I cali me wife en tell her to look yonder. De thing was somin 
right to de house en my wife hurry en light up de lamp. I hear 
de peoples say if you didn' light up de lamp when you gee @ 
spirit, dat it would sho come in an run you out. I had done 
paid some money on de place but after I see dat thing, I didn’ 
have no mind to want it. Had de best garden en chickens dere 
I ever had, but I never bother no worry bout dat. Just pick 
right up en leave dere to come here en I bee/here ever since. 

I knows dat been somethin come dere to scare me out dat house. 
Dat ain' been nothin else but a spirit. Ain’ been nothin else." 


Source: Charlie Davis, age 88, colored, Marion, S.C. 
Personal interview, July 1937. 
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Charlie Davis, now seventy-nine years old, was a small boy when the 
slaves were freed. de lives alone in one room on Miller's Alley, Columbia, 
Se Ce, and is healthy and physically capable of self=supporte 

"I has been wonderin’ what you wanted to talk to dis old nigger "bout 
since 1 fust heard you wanted to see mee I takes it to be a honor for a white 
gentleman to desire to have a conversation wid més Well,-~here I is, and I bet 
I's one of de blackest niggers you's seen for a seasone Somehow, I ain't 'shame 
of my color a-tall. If I forgits I is dark complected, all I has to do is to 
look in a glass and in dere 1 sho' don't see no white mane 

“Boss, 1 is kinda glad I is a black man, ‘cause you knows dere ain't mich 
expected of them nowhow and dat, by itself, takes a big and heavy burden off 
deir shoulderse De white folks worries toq mich over dis and over date They 
worries ‘cause they ain't got no money and, when they zits it, they worries 
agin ‘cause they is 'fraid somebody is gwine to steal it from theme Yes, sir, 
they frets and fumes 'cause they can't 'sociate wid big folks and, when they 
does go wid them, they is bothered ‘cause they ain't got what de big folks vied 
ote 

"It ain't dat way wid most niggerse Nothin' disturbs them moh, 'cept a 
empty stomach and a cold place to sleep ine Give them bread to eat and fire 
to warm by, then, hush your mouths; they is sho' safe then’ De 'possum in his 
hollow, de squirrel in his nest, and de rabbit in his bed, is at homes So, de 
nigger, in a tight house wid a big hot fire, in winter, is at home, todos 

"Some sort of ease and comfort is *bout what all people, both white and 


black, is atvivin' for in dis world. 411 of us laks dat somethin' called 'tent~ 
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ment, in one way or de other. Many white folks end some darkies thinks dat 
a pile of money, a fine house to live in, a 'spensive ‘motorbile, fine clothes, 
end high ‘ciety, is gwine to give them date But, when they has all dis, they 
is still huntin' de end of de rainbow a little ahead of theme 

“Is de black man nervous or is he natchally scary? Well, sir, I is 
gwine to say yes and no to date A nigger gits nervous when he hears somethin’ 
he don't understend and scared when he sees somethin' he can't make oute When 
he gits shot 'ncough scared, he moves right then, not tomorrows Lak de wild 
animals of de woods, he ain't 'fraid of de dark, much, if he is movin' "bout, 
but when he stops, no house is too tight for him, in summer or winter. If he 
sees a strange and curious sight at night, he don't have to ask nobody what to 
do, ‘cause he knows dat he has footse It is goodbye wid old clothes, bushes, 
and fences, when them foots gits to ‘tendin’ to deir businesse When you hears 
a funny and strange noise and sees a curious and bad sight, I b'lieves you fust 
git nervous end then dat feelin' grows stronger fas', ‘til you git scared. I 


knows de faster I moves, de slower I gits scarede 


"From my age now, you can tell dat I was mighty little in slavery timee 
All I knows ‘bout them terrible times is what I has hearde I come pretty close 
to them ticklish times, but I can't help from thinkin’, even now, dat I missed 
a 'sperience in slavery time dat would be doin' me good to dis very daye Dere 
ain't no doubt dat many a slave learnt good lessons dat showed them how to work 
and stay out of de jeil or poorhouse, dat's worth a littlee 
"I has heard my mammy say dat she b'long to de Wyricks dat has a big plan- 
tation in de northwestern part of Fairfield County end dat my daddy b'long to 
de Graddicks in de northern part of Richland Sowrtye Dese two plantations was 


just across de road from each othere Mammy said dat de patrollers was ag thick 


as flies ‘round dese plantations all de time, and my daddy sho' had to slip 
‘round to see mammye Sometime they would ketch him and whip him good, pass 
or NO PASSe . 

"De patrollers was nothin’ but poor white trash, mummy say, and if they 
didn't whip some slaves, every now and then, they would lose deir jobse My 
manny and daddy got married after freedom, ‘cause they didn't git de time for 
e weddin' befo's They called deirselves man and wife a long time befo' they 
was really married, and dat is ie reason dat I's as old as I is nowe I reckon 
they was right, in de fust place, ‘cause they never did want nobody else 'cept 
each other, nohowe Here I is, I has been married one time and at no time has 
I ever seen another woman 1 wantede My wife has been dead a long time and I 
is still livin' alonee 411 our chillun is scattered "bout over de world some- 
where, and dat somewhere is where I don't kmowe They ain't no help to me now, 
in my Old ages But, I reckon they ain't to be blamed mich, ‘cause they is young, 
full of warm blood and thinks in a different way from de older onese They, too, 
I 'spects they thinks deir old daddy would kinda be in deir way, and de best 
thing for them to do is to stay away from me. I don't mow, it just seems lak 
de way of de worlde 

“I come from de Guinea family of niggers, and dat is de reason I is so 
small and blacke De Guinea nigger don't know nothin’, ‘cept hard work, and, for 
him to be so he can keep up wid bigger folks, he has to turn ‘round fas'. You 
knows dat if you puts a little hog in a pen wid big hogs, de little one has got 
to move ‘bout in a hurry amongst de big ones, to git 'nough to eat, and de same 
way wid a little person, they sho' has to hustle for what they gits.e I has no 


head for learnin' what's in books, and if I had, dere wasn't no schools for to 
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learn dat Head, when I come ‘longe I has made some money, ‘long through de 
years, but never knowed how to save ite Now I is so old dat I can't make 
mich, and so, I just live somehhw, dat‘ts alle 

"President Roosevelt has done his best to help de old, poor, end for- 
gotten ones of us all, every color and race, while dis ‘pression has been 
gwine on in dis countrye Is us gwine to git dis new pension what is gwine 
‘bout, or is dat other somebody gwine to think he needs it worser than us 
does’ Dat*s de question what 'sorbs my mind most, dese days. I don't need 
mich, and maybe 1 don't deserve nothin', but I shot would lak to git hold of 
det little dat's ‘tended for me by dat man up yonder in Washingtone (Roosevelt) 

"Does I b'lieve in spirits and hants? My answer to dat question is 
dis: ‘Must my tremblin' spirit fly into a world unknown?! When a peceon goes 
‘way from dis world, dere they is, and dere they is gwine to stay, til judg- 
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HEDDIE DAVIS 
Ex-Slave, 7/2 Years 


Lizzie Davis sends word for Heddie Davis to come over 


to her little shack to join in the conversation about old 
times and Heddie enters the room with these words: "Sis, 


I gwine hug your neck. Sis, I did somethin last night dat 


I oughin't done en I can! hardly walk dis mornin. Pulled 
off my long drawere last night en never had none to change 
wid. I can! bear to get down en pray or nothin like dat, 
my knee does ache me so bad. I gwine up town yonder en get 
some oil of wintergreen en put on it. Yes'um, dat sho a good 
thing to strike de pain cause I heard bout dat long years ago. 
Sis, ain' you got no coffee nowhe! dis mornin? God knows, de 
Lord sho gwine bless you, Sis. 
"What honey? No'um, I won' here in slavery time. I was 
just tereckly after it. Well, I come here a Lewis, but I in- 
herited dé Davis name when I married, Old man Peter Lewis was 
my daddy Se my mother, she was a North Carolina woman. Oh, I , 
heard dat man talk bout de old time war so much dat I been know | 
what wae gwine fly out his mouth time he been have a mind to 
spit it out. My daddy, he belonged to de old man Evans Lewis 
en he been de one his boss pick to carry to de war wid him. 
Yes'um, he atayed up dere to Fort Sumter four years a fightin 


en hoped shoot dem old Yankee robbers. My old man, he had one 
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of dem old guns en I give it to his brother Jimmie. He 

Lives way up yonder to de north en he carried dat gun wid 
him just cause I give it to him, he say. He marry my younger 
sister en she grayer den I is. Think dey say dey lives to 


Rockingham, North Oarolina. Yes, honey, my daddy was sho 


in dat wash out dere to Fort Sumter. Lord, have mercy, I 
never hear tell of crabs en shrimps in all my life till my 
daddy come back en tell bout a old woman would be gwine down 
de street, dere to Charleston, cryin, ‘Shrimps, more shrimps.' 
But, my Lord, I can! half remember nothin dese days. If I 
had de sense I used to have, I would give de Lord de praise. 
Honey, he said a lot of stuff bout de War. Told a whole chance 
of somethin. Tell us bane as parade en everything, but I is 
forgetful now en I just can! think. De Bible say dat in de 
course of your life, you Will ve forgetful in dat how I is. 
Just can! think like I used tc. You see, I gwine in /0 now.\ 
"Oh, I was born dere to Mullins in January on de old man 
Evans Lewis! plantation. Den we moved dere to de Mark Smith 
Place after freedom settie here. Dat long high man, dat who 
been us boss. His wife was name Sallie en de place was chock 
full of hands. No,mam, my white folks didn! care bout no 
quarter on dey plantation. Colored people just throwed ‘bout 
all over de place. Oh, I tell you, it was a time cause de 
niggers was dere, plenty of dem. Some of dey house was settin 


side de road, some over in dat Corner, some next de big house 
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en so on like dat all over de place. Oh, dey lived all right, 

I reckon. Never didn' hear dem say dey got back none. Hear 

dey live den better den de people lives now. Oh, yes'um, I 

hear my parents say de white folks was good to de colored 

people in slavery time. Didn! hear tell of nobody gettin 
nothin back on one another neither. No, child, didn! never 

hear tell of nothin like dat. Seems like de people don! work 
dese days like dey used to nohow. Well, dey done somethin of 
everything in dat day en time en work bout all de time. Ain!’ 
nobody workin much to speak bout dese days cause dey walks bout 
too much, I say. I tell you, when I been a child gwine to schoa] | 
soon as I been get home in de evenin en hit dat door atep, IT had 
to strip en put on my everyday clothes en get to work. Had to 
pick up wood en potatoes in de fall or pick cotton. Had to do 
somethin another all de time, but never didn! nobody be obliged 
to break dey neck en hurry en get done in dem days. Ohillun 
just rushes en plays too much dese days, I say. No, Lord, I 
don' want to rush no time. I tellin you, when I starts to 
Heaven, I want to take my time gettin dere “%_. 

"Lord, child, I sho hope I gwine to Heaven some of dese 
days cause old Satan been ridin me so tough in dis here world, 
I ain! see no rest since I been know bout I had two feet. My 
husband, he treat me so mean, if he ain' in Heaven, he in de 
other place, I say. Den all den Chillun, Lord a mercy, dey 


will kill you. I raised all mine by myself en I tell you, dey 
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took de grease out of or a R 

"My daddy, he was a prayin man. Lord knows, he was a 
Prayin man. Seems like de old people could beat de young 
folks a prayin up a stump any day. I remember, my daddy 
‘Come here to de white people church to Tabernacle one night 
en time dem people ~ him, dey say, 'Uncle Peter, de Lord 
sho send you cause ain' nobody but you Can pray dese sinners 
out of hell here tonight.' God knows dat man could sing en 
pray. Lord, he could pray. Oh, darlin child, dat man prayed 
bout all de time. Prayed every mornin en every night en when 
us would come out de field at 12 o'clock, us had to hear him . 
pray fore he ever did allow us to eat near a morsel. Sis, I 
remember one day, when dey first started we chillun a workin 
in de field, I come to de house 12 o'clock en I Was so hungry, 

I was just a poppin. God knows, people don! serve de Lord like 
dey used to." 

"Sis, you wants dat one patch, too. Lord Jesus, dere ain! 
no limit to dis one. Sis, I must be come here on Saturday cause 
éverywhe' I goes, I has to work. Hear talk, if you born ona 
Saturday, you gwine have to work hard for what you get all your 
days. I been doin somethin ever since I been big enough to know 
I somebody. Remember de first thing I ever do for a white woman 
Ma Come home en say, 'Heddie, get up in de mornin en wash your 
face en hands en go up to Miss Rogers en do everything just like 


she say do.' I been know I had to do dat, too, cause if I never 
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do it, I know I would been whip from cane to cane. When . 
I got dere, I open de gate en look up en dere been de new 
house en dere been de old one settin over dere what dey 
been usin for de kitchen den. I won! thinkin bout nothin 
‘cept what Wiss Rogers was gwine say en when I been walk 
in dat gate, dere a big bulldog flew up in my head. I stop 
en look at him en dat dog jump en knock me windin en grabbed 
my foot in his mouth. Yes'um, de sign dere yet whe! he gnawed 
me. White folks tell me i been do wrong. Say, don' never pay 
no attention to a dog en dey won! bother up wid you. But,honey, 
dat dog had a blue eye en a pink eye. Ain' never see a dog in 
such a fix since I been born. I tell you, if you is crooked, 
white folks will sho straighten you out. Dat dog taught me all 
I is ever wanted to know. Lord, Miss Mary, I been love dat 
womans De first time I ever see her, she say, 'You aint got no 
dress to wear to Sunday School, I gwine give you one.' Yes,mam, 
Miss Mary dress me up en de Lord knows, I ain! never quit givin 
her de praise yet, *~ 

"Yegtum, de Yankees, I hear my daddy talk bout when dey 
Come through old Massa's plantation en everything what dey do. 
Say, dere was a old woman dat was de cook to de big house en 
when dem Yankees come dere dat mornin, white folks had her down 
side de cider press just a Whippin her. Say, de Yankees took 
de old woman en dressed her up en hitched up a. buggy en made 


her set up in dere. Wouldn' let de white folks touch her no 


a 
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more neither. Oh, de place was just took wid dem, he say. - 
What dey never destroy, dey carried off wid dem. Oh, Lord 

a mercy, hear talk dere was a swarm of dem en while some of 
dem was in de house a tearin up, dere was a lot of dem in de 
stables takin de horses out. Yes'um, some was doin one thing 


en some another. En Fa tell bout dey had de most sense he ever 


did see. Hitched up a cart en kept de path right straight down 
in de woods en carted de corn up what de white folks been hide 
down dere in de canebrake. Den some went in de garden en dug 
up a Whole lot of dresses en clothes. En dere was a lady in de 
house sick while all dis was gwine on. Oh, dey was de worst 
people dere ever was, Pa say. Took all de hams en shoulders 
out de smokehouse en like [I tell you, what dey never carried 
off, dey made a scaffold en burned it up. Lord, have mercy, 


I hopes I ain' gwine never have to meet no Yankees. " 


Source: Heddie Davis, colored, age /2, Marion, S.C. 


Personal interview by Annie Ruth Davis, Jan., 1938. 
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HENRY DAVIS 


a EX-SLAVE 80.YEARS OLD, aA 2 Bg 


Henry Davis is an old Negro, a bright mulatto, who lives in a two- 
room freme house on the farm of Mre Amos E. Davis, about two invien: Bepthe 
west of Winnsboro, Se Ce | 

In the house with him, are his wife, Rosa, and his grown children, 
Roosevelt, Utopia, and Hose. They are day laborers on the farm. At this 
period, Henry picks about seventy-five pounds of cotton a days His children 
average one hundred and fifty pounds each. The four tOnether are thus en- 
abled to gather about five hundred and twenty-five péunds per day, at the 
rate of sixty-five cents per hundred. This brings to. the family, a daily 
support of $3.41. This is seasonal employment, howeverg and,as they are not 
a provident household, hard times come to Henry and his folks sae ste winter 

| and early summers 

"I was “born on de old Richard Winn plantation dat my master, Dre We Ke 
Turner, owned and Livad One as BH de year befo' him marry Miss Lizzie 
Lemmon, my mistress in slavery time. 

4 "My mother was name Mary and took de name of Davis, ‘cause befo! free- 
dom come, her was bought by my master, from Dre Bawisy near Monticello. 


"T had a good many marsters and mistresses» Miss Minnie marry Dr. 


Soruggs+ Miss Anna’ marry Mr. Doves Miss Emma prey. Mr. Jason Popes Morse 


name Rose Lemmone Lots of times she throw det in my face Rose of Sharon! 
when things go wrong, Then her git uppish and sniff, ‘Rose oe Sharon, my oye ae 
You treats me lak I was a dogwood rose on de hillside or worse than dat, lak 
I was a Jimson weed or a reg weed." 

“My mammy end us chillun live in de yard not far from de kitchen. 
ly mammy do de washin' end ironin'. Us chillun did no worke I ride ‘round 
most of de time wid de doctor in his buggy and hold de hoss while he visit 
de patientse Just set up in de buggy end wait 'til him’ git ready to go to 
another place or go home. 

"T tmember de Yankees comin' and searchin' de house, takin' off de 
COWS s mates: hosses, and burnin’ de gin=house and sobRoRE They say dat was 
General Snecma orderse They was ‘lowed to leave de dwellin' house etendiels 
in case of a doctor or preachere 

"Miss Lizzie had a whole lot of chickense Her always keep de finest 
pulletse She make pies and chicken salad out of de oldest hens. ‘Dat February 
de Yankees got here, she done save up "bout fifty pullets dat was ready ‘to lay 
in Marche A squad of Yankees make us chillun ketch every one and you ‘cae how 
they went ‘way wid them pullets? They tie two on behind, in de rings of de 
saddles Then they tie two pullets together and hang them on de saddle pommel, 
one on each side of de hosses neck. Deb throw them flenikin' de hosses wifuored 
i ‘members now them gallopin' off, wid them chickens flutterin’ and hollerin' 
where) wher sh hare, whare, wharet 


“agter slavery ime, us live on de Turner place nigh onto thirty 


years and Shen Was de time I + 6° to see ‘Rosa and court and marry here Her folks 


give her a trousseeu and mine give me a Bedstead, cotton mattress, and two 
feather pillows. Dat was a mighty happy day and a mighty happy night for - . : 
de 'Rose of Sharon'. Her tells young niggers ‘bout it to dis day, and I 


just sets and smokes my pipe and thinks of all de days dat. am passed and - 


gone and wonder if de nex' world gwine to bring us back to youth and strength 
to ‘joy it, as us did when Rose and me was youngs 
"Does 1 'members anything 'bout patrollers? 'Deed, I dot Marster 


didn't t Ject to his slaves gwine to see women off de placds JI hear him say 


so, and I hear him tell more then once dat if he ever hear de patrollers a 
comin! wid blood hounds, to run to de lot and stick his foots in de mud and 


de dogs wouldn't follow hime Lots of run'ways tried it, I heard, and it 


proved a success and I don't blame them dogs neithere" 
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JESSE DAVIS 


EX=SLAVE 85 YEHARS OLD. 


Jesse Davis, one of the fast disappearing land-marks of slavery 
times, lives with his wife and son, in one of the ordinary two-room frame 
nouses. that dot, with painful monotony, the country farms of white ‘jane 
owmmerse The three attempt to carry on a one=horse farm of forty acres, 
about thirty acres in cotton and the remainder in corne, The standard of 


Ne 


living is low. Jesse is cheerful, his wife optimistic with the expression 
that the Lord will provide, and their son dutiful and hopeful of the har=- 
yest. Their home is about ten miles southwest of Winnsboro, in the Horeb 
section of Pairfield County « 

“Dere is some difficulty tout my ages Nigh as I can place it, 

I was born befo' de Civil Ware I ‘members 'tendin' £0 and milkin' de cows, 
and keepin' de calf off, drawin' water out de well, and bringin’ in wood to 
make firese I 'spects I's eighty-five, ‘einen up in yearse : 

T lives on Mre Eber Mason's place wid ine of my chillun, a son 
name Mingoe Us all work on de place; run a farm on shares. I can't do much 
work and can't support myself It's mighty hard to be 'pem@ent on others 
for your daily rations, even if them others is your own bone and fleshe’ itd 
'preciate sumpin' to help my son and wife eatery one Dats why 1 wants a pen- 
sione Do you ‘spect God in His mercy will hear de prayer of dis feeble old 
believer? I don't beg people but de Bible give me a right to bee, God for my 
daily ‘bread. De Good Book, Say: "Take no consarnment "pout. your raiment! . 


You cen see from what I's got on, dat me nor nobody bias is much. senatiesd 


‘bout dis raiment. 


and Marse Billiee Marse Jim was de baker of dis town all his life, after 


de way of old=time oven=cookin', 'til Boy bread and Claussen bread wagons ee 
mun him out of business.e Him is now on de ‘lief roll and livin' in de old 
MeCreight house, de oldest house in Winnsboroe 

‘ere was my young misses, Miss Lizzie and Miss Lennie. My mammy 
name Sarah, just lak old mistress name Sareshe Her b'long to marster and 
mistress but my pappy no b'long to theme Him b'long to de big bugs, de Davis 
family. Him was neme Mingo, and after slavery him and all us take de name, 
de Becout neme, Davis, and I's here today, Jesse Davise See how dat work” 
out to de name? Good Book again say: “1Good name better than riches; sweet~ 
er to de ear than honey-comb to de tongue.! a 

“You is well 'quainted wid Merse Amos Davis, ain't you? Well, his 


people was pappy's people. I had a brudder name Gabriel, tho' they called 


nim Gabee Another one name Chap; he got kilt while clearin' up @ new grounde 
Sister Fannie mefry a Ashford niggers Marse Ira, de doctor, have a plantetion | 
near Jenkimswille, S. Ce. 

‘When de Yankees come thru, they come befo' de main armye They 
gallop right up, jump down and say? tHold dese hosses{$ Open dat smoke~house 
door’! They took whet they could carry ‘waye ‘Bout dat time marster rode up 
from a sick call him been 'tendin'’ toe Course you know him was e doctore 
They surround hin, take his watch, money, and hoss, and ride ‘wey e 

pe main army come nex' day, Saturday mornin’ "bout 8 o'clock. They 
spread deir tents and stay and camp 'til Monday mornin'. When they leave they 
carry off all de cows , hogs, mules) end hossese Then they have us ketch de 
chickens, got them all, ‘cept one old peaodas run under de house, and they 


didn't wait to git here Marster have to go ‘way up to Union County, where him 


have kin folks, to git sumpin' to cate 


"My marster was not big rich lak de Davises, de Means, and de Harpers, 


but him have all them people come to see hime Him know a heap of things dat: « . 


they 'preciate. De way to dye cloth was one of dese secrets. Marster have a 
madder bede Him take de roots of dat madder put them in de sun just lak you 
put out pieces of apples and peaches to make dried fruite When them roots git 
richt dry, him have them ground up fine as water-ground meal. He put de fine 
dust in a pot and boil ite ‘When he want red cloth, he just drop de cloth in 
det pot and it come out all red to suit youe Want it blue, him have a indigo 
natch for date 

"Tl never hear anything 'bout alum dese deyse Well, de slaves could 
teke peach tree leaves and alum end make yellow cloth and old cedar tops and 
copperas and make tan clothe Walnut stain and coppcras and make any cloth 
brown. Sweet-gum bark and copperas and make any cloth a purple colore I 'mem= 
ber goin! wid one into de woods to git barks. One day old marster come ‘cross 
e slippery elm tree. Him turn and command me to say right fast: ‘Long, slim, 
slick saplin' and Sieu I say long, slim, sick slaplin', him 'most kill hisself 
leughin'. You try dat now! You find it more harder to say than you think it 
is. iim give me a piece of det bark to chew and I run at de mough lak you see 


a hoss dat been on de range of wild clover all night end slobberin' at de bits. 


"Yes sah, I b'longs to de church! lly wife and son, Mingo, just us three 


in de house and de whole household jined de Morris Creek Baptist Churche What's 


my favorite song? None better than de one dat I'll h'ist right now. Go ahead? 
I thanks yous» Ltetens 
'Am I born to die 

To lay dis Body ‘domi 


A charge to keep I heave — 


Re Pe ee NER a, 


} | You lak dat? Yes? You is praisin' me too highly I ‘spect, but since you 
lak dat wae just listen at iss ones maybe you change your mind, ‘cause I's 
gwine to h'ist it a wee bit higher and put more of de spiritual in ite 
Ready? Yes? I stand up dis time. 

TALL de medicine you _ buy 

All de doctors you may try 

Ain't gonna save you from de tomb 

Some day you got to lay down and dies 

De blood of de Son can only 

Save you from de deout 

Some day you sot to lay down and diee' 
You lak dat one? You just ought to hear my wife, Mingo, and Me, singin' dat 
‘round de fire befo' us go to beds 


"Well, I'll toddle ‘long now. Goodbye.* 


NN 
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LIZZI£'S 'SPONSIBILITY 


Ls 
The first scene of "Lizzie's 'Sponsibility" is that of 


the small, one room dwelling place of Lizzie Davis, aged 

colored woman of Marion, §.C. A disorderly, ill-lighted, 

crudely furnished room, saturated with the odor of food. 

Behind the front door stands a gayly colored iron ped, over 

which is thrown a piece of oilcloth to keep the rain from 

leaking on it. In the center of the room are several little 

quaint homemade stools and two broken rockers, while in one 

corner sits a roughly finished kitchen table, the dumping 

place of all small articles. §till in another corner, almost 

hidden from sight in the darkness, is the dim outline of an 

old trunk gaping open with worn out clothing, possibly the 

gift of some white person. A big fireplace in one side of 

the wall not only furnishes heat for the Little room, but 

also serves as a Rene) ance for Lizzie to prepare her meals. 

On it™s hearth sits a large iron kettle, Bplney and griddle, 

relics of an earlier day. The room is dimly lighted by the 

fire and from two small doors, together with a few tiny streaks 

that peep through at various cracks in the walls and top of house, 
It is about 9 o'clock on a cold, drizzly morning in January, 

1938. The little two room house, in which Lizzie rents one room 

for herself, displays an appearance of extreme coldness and di- 


lapidation , as a Visitor approaches the doorway on this par- 
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ticular morning. It is with somewhat of an effort that the . 
visitor finally reaches the barred door of Lizgzie's room, 

after making a skip here and there to keep from falling through 
the broken places in the Little porch and at the same time try- 
ing to dodge the continual dripping of the rain through numerous 
crevices in the porch roof. Within is the sound of little feet 
scuffling about on the floor, the chatter.of tiny children mixed 
with mumblings from Lizzie, and the noise of chairs and stools 
being roughly shoved about on the floor. 

A rap on the door brings Lizzie, crippled up since she was 
twelve years of age, hobbling to the door. Taking her Walking 
stick, she lifts tne latch gently and the door opens slightly. 

A gray head appears through the crack of the door and Lizzie, 
peeping out from above her tiny rim spectacles, immediately 

recognizes her visitor. She offers her usual cheerful greet- 
ing and begins (toShastily [push the large wooden tubs from the 
door to make room for her visitor to enter, though it is with 


unusual hesitancy that she invites her guest to come in on this 


occasion. 


Lizzie-- Come in, Miss Davis. I feelin right smart dis 
mornin. How you been keepin yourself? Miss Davis, I regrets 
you have to find things so nasty up in here dis mornin, but 
all dis rainy weather got me obliged to keep dese old tubs 
settin all bout de floor here to try en catch up de water 


what drips through dem holes up dere. See, you twist your 
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head up dat way en you can teil daylight through all dem cracks. 
Dat how I know when it bright enough to start to stir myself on 
a mornin. 

Yes'um, I tell Miss Heddie here de other day dat I had promise 
you I was gwine study up some of dem old time songs to give you 
de next time you come back. Miss Heddie, she lookin to a right 


sharp age, I say. Yes'um, she been here a.time, honey. I tell 


her to be gettin her dogs together cause I- was sho gwine point 
her out to you de next time I see you. 

I tell you, Miss Davis, I got a 'sponsibility put on me here 
to look after all dese chillun. Yestum, it sho a ‘sponsibility 
Cause I think dere five of dem a! a it de truth in de Lord 
sight, dey has me settin up so straight to keep a eye on dem dat 
I can' never settle my mind on notnin. Dey won! let me keep nothin 
Clean. Ain! no use to scrub none, I say. You see, cripple up like 
I is, I ain' able to get no work off nowhe' en I keeps dem while 
dey parents work out. Dey mammas have a job to cook out en dey 
brings dem here bout 6 o'clock in de mornin for me to see after 
till dey get home in de afternoon. Cose dey helps me along, but 
it takes what little dey give me to keep dem chillun warm cause 
I has to try en keep a fire gwineg, dey be so little. Dere Bertha 
Lee en Joseph, dey start gwine to school dis year en I has to see 
dey gets fix decent en march dem off to school every mornin. Dem 


other three dere, dey name: Possum en June en Alfred. Ain' but 


just one girl en dat--~ 
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(Lizzie's attention turns to June, who comes in crying from 
the back yard ,where all the children went to play during 
Lizzie's conversation with her visitor). 

Lizzie-- What de matter wid you, June? 

June-~- Aun! Lozie, Possum knock me wid de ax. 

‘Lizzie-- Great King! What a peculiar thing to hit you wid. 
How-come he to do dat? 

June-- He was bustin up dem stick out dere side de wood 
pile. 

Lizzie-—- Oh, well, goa, san go en butt up on de ax. Dat 
ain' no fault of he own den. Olean up dat face en gwine on 
way from here. 

(June, crying to himself, remains seated on the little stool). 

Lizzgie-- Let me see now, Miss Davis, I tryin to get some 
of dem old time songs together to turn for you what you been 
axin me bout de other time you come here. Yestum, I tryin to 
blow my dogs--- 

(Possum enters the room). 

Possum—~ Aun! Izzie, I was bustin up dem splinters dat my 
daddy brung fer you to cook wid en June come en set right under 
d@ axe 

Lizzie-- Um-huh, ain' I tell you so? Whe! de ax, Possum? 
Fetch it here en put it in de corner. <Ain' none of you had no- 
business wid dat ax nohow. Ain' I tell you to mind your way 
round dat ax? : 


(Possum runs back out in the yard). 
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Lizzie-—- Like I tellin you, Miss Davis, if de people. 
had a song in de old days, dey would put it down on a long 
strip called a ballad, but honey, I been through de hackles 
en I can! think of nothin like I used to could. Is anybody 
sing dis one for you, Miss Davis? It a old one, too, Cause 
I used to hear-~-- 

(Alfred comes in to tell his tale). i 

Alfred-- Aun! Izzie, June set on Possum's pile of splinters 
dat he was makin en Possum let de ax fall right on June's head. 

Lizzie-~- Dey is cases, Miss Davis. I tellin you, dese 
Cchillun just gets everything off my mind. Most makes me forget 
to eat sometimes. Dere Miss Julia Woodberry, poor creature, she 
been down mighty sick en I ain' been able to go en see bout her 
no time. Don! know what ailin her cause I don! gets bout nowhe! 
much, WNo,mam, dese chillun don' have no manners to go visitin 
en I can! left dem here Widout nobody to mind bout dat dey don! 
run---- 

Joseph-- Aun' Izzie, I ain' gwine wear no coat to school 
dis mornin. 

Lizzie-- Boy, is you crazy? What de matter wid you, ain! 
you know de ground been white wid Jack Frost dis mornin? En 
you Clean up dat nose fore you get dere to school, too. You 
ain! say your ma send you here widout no pocket rag to wipe 
your nose wid? You ma, she know better den to ‘spect me to 


hunt rage for you. Oome here en let me fasten up dat coat 


round de neck. You look like a turkey buzzard wid it gapin 
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open dat way. Whe' Bertha Lee? It time both you been in dat. 
road gwine to school dere. 
(Bertha Lee and Joseph go out the door to leave for school). 

Lizzie-- Lord a mercy, Miss Davis, my mind just a windin. 
How dat song turn what I had for you? 

"One for Paul, 
En one for Sidas-— 

Lizzie-— Joseph, how-come you ain' tell dese chillun 
good-bye? 

Joseph-—- Good-bye Possum, good-bye June, good-bye Alfred. 

Possum, June, Alfred-- Good-bye Joseph. 

Lizzie-- Is you got dat one now, Miss Davis? What de next? 
Great Jeruselum!) Dem chillun done carry dat tune way wid dem. I 
can! turn dat one to save my neck. Just can! come to de turn table 
as de old man would say. ( 12 o'clock mill whistle blows, time 
teller for many colored people of the Community). Lord a mercy, 
what dat whistle say? It done come 12 o'clock en dat pot ain! 
thought bout to kick up none yet. I tell you, honey, it sho a 
'sponsibilty I got put on me here to cook for all dese chillun 
en gee edie mighty done, too, so as dey won' be gwine 
round gruntin wid dey belly hurtin all de evenin. 
(Lizzie begins to stir up the fire to make the pot boil and her 


visitor decides to return later to hear the songs). 
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It is a damp, chilly mornin about three weeks later, when 
Lizzie's visitor returns to hear her sing old time songs. June, 
Bertha Derr ee are playing in the street before the little 


housee 


Visitor-- Is Aun! Lizzie at home? 

June, Alfred, Bertha Lee-- Yes'um, she in dere. She in de 
house. 

Visitor-- You children better mind how you run about in all 
this damp weather, it might make you sick. 

June-— Possums got de chicken pox. 

Alfred-- Possutls got de chicken pox. 

June-— Me sick, too. 

Bertha Lee-~- I got a cold. 

Alfred-- I sick, too. 

Visitor-- Poor little Fossum. Is he sick much? 

Alfred—- Yes'um, he stay right in dat room dere. (Room 
next to Lizzie's room with a separate front door). 

Bertha Lee--- He mamma had de chicken pox first en den 
Possum, he took down wid it. 

June-- Dere he now} Dere Possum! (Possum appears from 
around the corner of the house with both hands full of cold fishf, 
(Alfred goes to Lizzie's door to tell her that she has a Visitor) 


Alfred-— aAun' Izzie, somebody out dere wanna see you. 
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Lizzie~- Holy Moses! Who dat out dere? Boy, you ain! 
tellin me no story, is you? Mind you now, you tell me a story 
en I'll whip de grease out you. 

Bertha Lee-- Aun' Izzie, ain' nobody but Miss Davis out 
dere. 

(Lizzie hobbles to the door on her stick). 

Lizzie-- How you is, Miss Davis? I ain' much to speak 
bout dis mornin. I tell you de truth, Miss Davis, dese chiliun 
keeps me so worried up dat I don! know whe! half my knowin gone, 
I say. Great Lord a mercy, dere Possum out dere in de air now 
en he been puny, too. 

Visitor-- The children tell me Possum has the chicken pox. 

Lizzie-- Notum, he ain' got no chicken pox, Miss Davis. Dey 
thought he had it cause he mamma been ailin dat way, but I don! 
see nothin de matter wid him 'cept what wrong wid he mouth. 
Possum, stand back Gere way from Miss Davis, I say. Yestum, he 
been sorta puny like dis here last week. He mamma, must been feed 
him too much en broke he mouth out dat---- 

June-~ Miss Davis, I know how to spell my name. 

Bertha Lee-- I know how to spell my name, too. Me likes 
to go to school. 

Visitor-- Oh, I think it is nice to like to go to school. 
What do you do at school? 

June-—- Pull off your hat. 


Bertha Lee--- Us writes. 
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Visitor-- Lizzie, how about those old time songs you 
promised to study up for me? You ought to have a mind see 
over with them by this time. 

Lizgzie-— Lord, Lord, honey, I had study up a hean of dem 
old tunes here de other day, but I tellin you de truth, Miss 
Davis, dese chillun got me so crazy till nothin won stick----- 
(Willie, age 10, comes over to play with the children and begins 
to whistle.). 

Lizzie-~- Willie, ain' you know it ill manners to whistle 
in anybody house? Dere now, it impolite to walk by anybody 
house whistlin, too. You is too big a boy for dat. Ain' gwine 
stand for you learnin dese chillun no such manners for me to beat 
it out dem. No, boy, mind yourself way from here now, I got to 
hunt up dat tune for Miss Davis. Yes'um, I got one of dem old 
tune poppin now. Let me see---— Great Hapoy! Dat pot done 
ewine out all my sparks. (Lizzie rushes in the house to look 
after a pot that she hears boilin over on the fire). 

June-- Bertha Lee, de lady don! know whet us sleeps, do 
she? 

Bertha Lee-- Dere us house over dere. 

(Bertha Lee gets up to point the house out and June immediately 
slides into her seat on the bench next to the visitor). 

Bertha Lee-- Move way, June. 

June-— No, dis place whe! I been. 

Bertha Lee--- June, go further, I say. 


June--- No, Bertha Lee, dis whe' I been. 
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Bertha Lee-- No, go further. (June holds his place) 
I go tell Aun! Izzie den. 

Visitor-- Tell Lizzie I'm waitin to hear that tune she 
promised to sing. 

Bertha Lee-- Aun! Izzie, June settin in my place. 

Lizzie-- Fetch yourself on back out dere now, Bertha Lee, 
en settle your own scrap. Ain't you shame of yourself en you 
bigger den June, too? Go way from here, I say. I ain! got no 
time to monkey up wid you. I got to get dese Collards boilin 
hard, else dey ain' grine get done time you chillun start puffin 
for your dinner. Go way, I tell you. Miss Davis, I comin toreckly. 
(Bertha Lee returns to the porch quietly and takes her place on 
the opvosite side of the visitor, while June clings to his place). 

June-— Miss Davis, does you know Mr. Rembert? 

Visitor-- Is he your father? 

Bertha Lee and June-—-~ No, he ain! us daddy. 

June-—~ Mr. Rembert, he bought me everything I got. He shoe 
horses. Don' you know him now? 

Bertha Lee--— He bought June's sweater, but dem my overalls 
he got on. 

June-- Dem dere pretty buttons you got on you, Miss Davis. 

Bertha Lee-- Sho a5 en dem little chain dere. 

June-— Me got a sweater just like her coat. 

Bertha Lee-- Ain' just like it. 

June-~ It most like it. 


Bertha Lee——- No, it ain' cause dis here wool. 
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(Lizzie returns to the porch and sits on a little stool near 
her door). ‘ 


Lizzie-~ Lord, Miss Davis, dat tune done left me. Now, 
de next time dat I get a tune in my mind. I gwine sho get 
somebody to vlace it for me. It de Lord truth, my mind gwine 
just so wid so much of chillun worryations till--—- 

June-~ Me can sing. 

Possum-- Aun! Izzie, I ain' got nothin to eat. 

(Lizzie returns to her room again to stir up the fire and get 
Possum some bread). | 

Bertha Lee-- Sing den, June. 

June-— Un-uh, I can'. Aun! Izzie might hear me. 

Rertha Lee— I gwine sing den. 

June-- "I sces de lighthouse- amen, 

I sees de Lighthouse- amen, 


I sees de Lighthouse- amen." 


(Lizzie and Possum return to porch. Possum has three muffins). 


Lizzie-- Gleen up your nose dere,Alfred. Miss Davis, I 
ready. Sho got a mind to turn dat tune dis--- 

Alfred-— Possum wouldn! fetch me no bread, Aun!’ Izzie. 

Lizzie-—- Dere dey go again, Miss Davis. No, you can! 


have none of Possum's bread. Gwine on in dere en catch you 


@ piece out your own pan. You eat up Possum's bread en den he'll 


be de one howlLin bout he ain! got none. 


(Alfred goes in the room and comes back with a biscuit). 


——rl—“—i—O 
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Lizzie-- JI pretty certain I ready now, Miss Davis. Let 
dem all get dey belly full en den dey head won! be inn be 
sharp. Dat how-come I tries -—-~ 

Possum-- Aun! Izzie, Alfred eatin June's bread. 

Lizzie-- Alfred, look here, boy, you know dat ain' none of 
your bread. You sho gwine get a lickin for dat. (Lizzie slaps 
him). Your ma, she ain't never left nothin but corn hoecake in 
your pan since you been born en you know dat, too. Dem chillun 
Carries me in de clock sometimes, Miss Davis. Dis one en dat 
one Callin me en de Lord help me, I forgets what I doinr- Clean 
up dat mose dere, boy. 

June-——- My nose Clean. 

Lizzie-- Possum know I talkin to him. Get on in dere en 
tell Miss Mammie to give you a pocket rag, Possum. (Miss Mammie 
is Possum's aunt who came to spend the day with them). 

Bertha Lee=-- "Peter Rabbit, Ha! Ha! Ha} 

Make Your Kars Go, Flop! Flop! Flop!” 

Lizzie-- I has to ax you to bear wid me, Miss Davis. I 
sorry you come here on a dead shot en ain' gettin no birds. 
Lord knows, I tryin to get my mind--- 

June-- 00, Aun! Izzie, Joseph been cuttin out Willie's 
book. 

(Ligzie's attention is attracted to Willie,who looks worried 
about his torn book.) 

Lizzie-— Great mercy, boy, you ought to have a pain in de 


cheste Look, you settin dere wid your bosom wide open. Fasten 
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up your neck dere, I say. --~- Possum, come here, is you do 


Like I tell you? Is you ax Miss Mammie for somethin to clean 
up dat nose wid? 

Possum-~ Yes'um. 

Lizzie-— Look out now, I'll whip you for tellin a story. 
Whe' de rag? No, you ain' ax her neither. Gwine on en clean 
up dat nose fore I wear you out. 

(Possum goes around corner of house). 

Lizzie-- Help me Lord not to forget it dis time. I sho got 
dat tune---— 

June--- Aun' Izzie, Aun’ Izzie, Possum fall in de tub of 
water what settin under de pump. 

(Possum appears from around the corner of the house just at that 
moment drenched and almost frozen). 

Lizzie~— Great Loreé a mercy] Possum, you looks like a drowned 
possum sho enough. Why ain!’ you do like I tell you to do? You 
know I don! never allow you chillun ramblin round dat pump tub 
no time. Ain' nobody want to drink out no tub you Wash your 
snotty nose in. Fetch yourself in dere to de fire en dry your- 
self fore you is catch a death of cold. Gwine on, boy. Don! 
stand dere en watch me like a frizzle chicken. Dere Mr. John 
Fortune comin now. I gwine tell him to catch Possum en cook 
him up. 

Possum-- I gwine run. 

Lizgzie-- You say you gwine run? 


Possum--~ Notum, I ain' say I gwine run. 
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Lizzie--- Mind you now, Possum, you know what I tell you 


bout a story-teller. 


Mammie-~ Miss Lizzie, I just don' believe he know right 
from wrong. 
Lizzie-- Weli, I gwine learn him den. Ain' nothin I despises 


worser den a story-teller. (Lizzie slaps Fossum on the shoulder 


several times and sends him in the house to dry, shivering from 
both cold and fear.). 

Lizzie-- Miss Davis, Mr. John Fortune helps me out wonder- 
fully wid dese chillun. Say, when dey bad, he gwine cook dem up 
en eat dem. Yes,mam, I tellin de truth, honey, dese chillun keeps 
me gettin here listenin wid all my ears en lookin wid all my eyes, 
but dey is right sorta entertainin like. Yes'um, dey got so much 


of sense till dey done took what little I is had. 


(Alfred comes running in and leans up on Lizzie). 

Lizzie-~- Clean up dat snotty nose, Alfred. You ought to been 
name Snotty wid your mouth all de time lookin like you ain! hear 
tell of no pocket rag. Move way from dere, June. Don!’ blow 


your nose settin side, Miss Davis. 
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It is three days later. Lizzie is sitting on her little 
porch enjoying the warm sunshine of a bright February day. 
The: children have gone just across the street to play on the 
sidewalk and while Lizzie keeps a watchful eye on them, she 
is trying once more to call back to her mind some of the old 
time songs that she used to sing in her early days. Her visitor 
sits on a bench nearby ready to make notes of these old songs 
as she sings them. bigzie's attention is not only distracted 
by the children at intervals, but also by different ones of her 
friends constantly passing along the street in front of the small 


home. 


Ligzie-- Lord, Miss Davis, look like everything a hustlin 
dis mornin. Yes'um, dis here Monday mornin en everybody is a 
bustin gwine to see bout dey business. Seems like everything 
just gwine on, just gwine on. I tell you de truth, Miss Davis, 
I studied so hard bout dem songs de other night, I beg de Massa 
to show me de light en he hope me to recollect dis one for you. 
See, when you gets to de age I is, you is foolish-----—---~--——- 
(Joseph runs across the street to tell Lizzie something). 
| Joseph-- Aun! Izzie, Possum teachin June to hit Jerry. 

Ligzie-- Uh-huh, I gwine sho beat him, too. (Lizzie turns 
to her visitor) Possum, he teachin June to knock dat little 
one wid de speckle coat on. 


Visitor-— Is he another child that you are taking care of? | 
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Lizzie-- No'um, he grandma raise him en de poor little 
creature, he don! have nobody to play wid. Look like nobody 
don! care when he come or whe! he go. I say, I tries to coliect 
mine up en take care of dem cause it dis way, if you don' take 
time en learn chillun, dey old en dey ain' old; dey fool en dey 
ain't fool. Yes'um, I tryin to drill dem, Mise Davis, but it 
does take time en a little whip, too. Has to punish dem right 
smart sometimes. I tellin you, den ehazaen sho a ‘sponsibility. 
Dem what put all dem gray hair up dere on my topknot. I tell 
dis one en dat one to set to a certain place till I say to get 
up en den I'll get my studyin on somethin else en de child, he'll 
be out yonder-----------— 
(Heddie Davis, age 72, a neighbor of Lizzies, comes over to join 

in the conversation). 

Lizzie-- Here come de hoss (horse). Come in, Miss Heddie. 
Miss Davis wants us to sing one of dem old back tunes dis mornin. 

Heddie-- Well, I is studied up one tune what I been hear de 
old people sing when I wasn' nothin much more den a puppy------- 
Lord a mercy, Miss Lizzie, dere dem people comin from de trial. 
Look, dere dey fetchin dat girl to Dr. Graham now. &n my Lord, 
got de poor child's head all wrapped up dat way. Dat man, he 
ought to have he head plucked. He know better den to cut dat 
Child so close de senses. Don! know what de matter wid de people 


nohow. 


Lizzie-- Ain' nothin but de devil, ii se=e-Sse-5> 


$ ma 
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(Boy, about & years old, comes across the street and hands 
Lizzie a bundle). 


Pickle-~ Miss Lizzie, ma say dere your sewin. 

Lizzie-— Thank you, son, thank you a thousand times 
again. Tell your mamma de old hen a scratchin bout out dere in 
de yard now huntin de nest en ain! gwine be no long time fore I 
Can be catchin her a chicken to put in de pot. Yes, Lord, I got 
to start savin dem egg dis very day for de settin. (Lizzie turns 
to her visitor on the porch and continues her conversation). 
Miss Rosa, she does do all my sewin for me en I generally gives 
her eggs for her kindness. I sorry dere so much of huntin egg 
de same day. 
(Little boy, Pickle, looks disappointed and continues to hang 
around). 

Bertha Lee-— Aun! Iezie, sing somethin. 

Lizzie=-—- You want me to sing so bad,sugar, en I ain! know 
nothin neither. Heddcie, turn ine one. 

Heddie-- Gwine on en spill dat one yourself what you been 
tell me bout de other mornin en quit your pickin on me. 

Lizzie-- Well, I tryin to get myself together, but dere so 
much of travelin en so much of chillun, I can! collect--~-~-~--~ 

Alfred--- Aun! Izzie, can I go to whe! Jerry gone? 

Lizzie-- No, boy, you know I ain' got no mind to let you 
go runnin off dat way. (Lizzie calls to Mammie in the room). 
Mammie,look dere to de clock. I gettin in a fidget to get some 
of dese chillun way from here. 


(Pickle still hangs around). 
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Lizzie-- Joseph, come here. 

Joseph=-- Un-uh. 

Lizzie-- Boy, don' you grunt at me dat way. Come here, 
I saye Go dere in de chicken house en hunt dat one egg en give 
it to Pickle to carry to he mammar---~----- Got to scatter 
dese Chillun way from here~~--~~-----— 

Joseph-- Here de egg, Aun! Izazie.- 

Ligzie-- Fetch it dere to Pickle den. Boy, tell your 
mamma I sorry I ain! had no ege to send her 'cept just dat one 
nest egg. Tell her, when she buss dat egg, she better look 


right sharp en see is de hen ain! got it noways addle like 


Bertha Lee-- Aun! Izzie, how my nose is? 

Lizzie--— Look bad. wine on in dere en clean your face 
up. I know you ain! gwine to school wid all dem crumbs stuck 
bout on your mouth. Joseph, gwine on in de house dere en put 
you on some more Clotnes. Gwine on in dere, I say. Don! stand 
dere on de street en strip. 

Heddie-- No, boy, don! pull off in no public. 

Bertha Lee-- Aun! Izzie, I gwine carry my bread to school 
wid me. | 

Lizzie-- Hunt you a paper den. You can' go dere to school 
wid no handful of bread makin all dem chiliun start mouthin round 
you. Joseph, get me a paper to put dis here child's bread in. 


t 


Joseph-- Here, Bertha Lee. Here de paper. 
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Lizzie-~ Lord, Miss Davis, it a time. I tell you de 
truth, honey, dis here 'sponsibility got me tied beoth hand en 
foot. Ain't no rest nowhe'. I hates it you come here en ain! 
gettin nothin what you been aimin to catch. I gwine be ready 
toreckly tnough. Let me get dese chillun in de road en dem 
songs gwine start travelin out my head faster den Llightnin----~- 

Bertha Lee-- Aun! Izzie, make Joseph come on. 

Lizzie-- Joseph, get in dat road dere side Bertha Lee. 
Now, you chillun meke your tracks dere to school straight as you 
can go en if you ston dere to dat lady house en get a pecan, I 
gwine whic you hard as I can. 

Joseph and Bertha Lee-- Good-bye Possum, good-bye June, 
good-bye Alfred. 

Possum, June, Alfred--~- Good-cye Joseph, good-bye Bertha 
Lee. 

Lizzie-- Here dat tune come buzzin now, Miss Davis. Is 
you got dis one? 

Sunday Mornin Band! 


"Oh, my sister, 
How you Walk on de cross? 
_ Sunday mornin band} 
Oh, your feet might slip 
En your soul get lost. 
Sunday mornin band} 
Oh, what band, 
Oh, what band, — 
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Do you belong? 
What band! What banal 


Sunday mornin band!" 
z otwet e 
Heddie-- Sis, you is done took de one I been how. I been 


expectin you was Comin out wid one of dem old time reels you used 
to be a singin en a jiggin bout all de time. 

Lizzie~- Oh, I been know a heap of dem reels. Hoped sing 
dem behind de old folks back many a day cause us chil iun — 
never allowed to sing reels in dem days. See, old back people 
Was more religious den dey is now. Yes,mam, dey been Imow what 
spell somethin in dat day en time. When dey would speak den, dey 
meant somethin, I tell you. People does just go through de motion 
dese days en don! have no mind to mean what dey talk. Wo, child, 
us didn! dar'sen to let us parents hear us sing no reels den. 
What dem old people didn! quarrel out us, dey whip out iG My 
father never wouldn! let we chillun go to no frolics, but us 
would listen from de house en catch what us could. [I used to 
Could turn a heap of dem reels, too, but he was so tight on us 
till everything bout left me. Lord, Heddie, give me a thought. 
You is de jiggin hoss. Hope me out, Heddie, hope me out. 

(Heddie begins song and Lizzie joins in and finishes it). 
"The blackest nigger I ever did see, 
He come a runnin down from Tennessee, 
His eye was red en his gum was blue, 
En God a mighty struck hin, 
En his shirt tail flew. 
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Meet me at de crossroads, 


For I'm gwine join de band. 


Um—huh! Un—huh! Um—huhf " 


Lizzie— Great Lord a mercy, Miss Davis, dem kind of tune, 


dem sinful en wicked songs, dey what I used to turn fore I 


peen big enough to know whet been in dem.- No, honey, I thank 


de good Lord to point me way from all dat foolishness en wicked- 


ness en I ain! gwine back to it neither. 


"Lord, I know dat my time ain' long, 


Oh, de bells keep a ringin, 


Somebody is a dying, 


Lord, I know dat my time ain! long. 


(Repeat three times) 


Lord, I know dat my time ain’ long, 


Oh, de hammer keep a knockin, 


Keep a knockin on somebody coffin, 


Lord, I know dat my time ain' long." 


(Repeat three times). 


Lizzie-- Lord, I sho know my time ain' long. De Lord say 


de way of de righteous prevaileth to eternal life en I know I. 


right, people. Lord, I know I right. 


'Sponsibility or no 


‘sponsibility, Lord, I seekin de Kingdom. 


Source: Lizzie Davis, Colored, 70-30 years, Marion, 8.0. 
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"No,mam, I couldnt exactly tell you how old I is cause 
my father, he been dead over 20 years en when us had a burnin 
out dere to Georgetown, Pats Bible was destroyed den. Oose I 
don! remember myself, say, slavery time, but I can tell dat 
what I is hear de olden people talk bout been gwine on in dat 
day en time. No,mam, I want to suggest to you de best I can 
Cause I might have to go back up yonder en tell it to be justi- 
fied some of dese days." 

"Oh, I been know your father en your grandfather en all of 
dem. Bless mercy, child, I don' want to tell you nothin, but 
what to please you. Lord, I glad to see your face. It look 80 
lovin en pleasin, just so as I is always knoW you. Look like 
dere not a wave of trouble is ever roll ‘Cross your peaceful 
bosom. * 

“Now, like I speak to you, I don! know rightly bout my 
age, but I can tell you when dat shake come here, I been a 
missie girl. Oh, my Lord, I been just as proud en crazy in 
dem days. Wasn' thinkin nothin bout dat dese dark days was 
headin here. Yes,mam, I is always been afflicted ever since 
I been twelve years old, so dey tell me. You see, dat muscle 
right back dere in my foot, it grow crooked just like a hook. 
De doctor, he say dat if dey had kept me movin bout, it wouldn! 
been grow dat way. But my poor old mammy, she die while us 


Was livin down dere to old man Foster Brown's plantation en 
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dere won' no other hand gwine trouble dey way no time to 
Lift me up. Oh, my mammy, she been name Katie Brown cause 
my parents, dey belonged to de old man Foster Brown in dey 
Slavery day. Dat how-come I been raise up a country child 
dere on Mr. Brown's plantation. Another thing, like as you 
might be a neticin, I ain! never been married neither. No, 
mam, I ain! never been married cause I is always been use a 
stick in walkin in my early days en never didn! nobody want 
me, Yes,mam, I know I every bit of 70 or gwine on 6&0 years 
old to my mind en I think it a blessin de Lord preserve me 
dis long to de world. Cose I often wonders why de good Massa 
keep me here en take dem what able to work for demselves." 
"Yes, honey, wid God harness on me, I come here to dis 
town a grown woman to live en I been Livin right here by my= 
self in dis same house near bout 20 years. Oose dere a little 
12-year-old country girl dat stays here wid me while de school 
be gwine on so as to get some learmin. Yes'tum, I pays § 2.00 
every month for dis here room en it ain! worth nothin to speak 
bout. Pap Scott's daughter stay in dat other room over dere, 
No,mam, dere ain' but just dese two rooms to de house. You, 
gee, my buildin does leak en I has a big time some of dese 
days. See here, child, I has dis piece of oilcloth cross my 
bed en when it rains on a night, I sleeps in dat chair over 
dere en lets it drop on de oilcloth. Den when it comes a 
storm, my Lord, dere such a racket! I be settin here lookin 
for dat top up dere to be tumblin down on me de next crack en 


seems like it does give me such a misery in my head. Yes,mam, 
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dat misery does strike me every time I hear tell bout dere 
a darkness in de cloud." 

"Well, drawed up as I is, I ain* able to get no work 
worth much to speak bout dese days. It dis way, child, don! 
nobody like to see no old ugly crooked up creature like me 
round bout whe’ dey be no time. Cose I sets here en does a 
washin now en den whet de people gets push up, but don! get 
no regular work. Now, dem people over dere, I does dey Wwashin 
mostly, but dey don! never be noways particular en stylish like 
en I don't have nothin much to worry wid. See, de lady, she don! 
go bout nowhe! much. # | 

Oh, Lord, dere my stove right dere, I say. Yes,mam, I 
cooks right here in de fireplace all de time. I got dat pot 
on dere wid some turnips a boilin now en it gettin on bout 
time I be mixin up dat bread, too, fore dat child be comin 
‘ewe from school hungry as a louse. I say, I got dis here 
old black iron spider en dis here iron griddle, too, what I 
does my bakin on Cause you see, I come from Way back yonder. 
Dem what de olden people used to cook on fore stoves ever been 
come here. Yes,mam, de spider got three legs dat it sets on 
en de griddle, dat what I makes dese little thin kind of 
hoecake on. See, when I wants to bake in de spider, I heaps 
my Coals up in a pile dat way so as to set de spider on dem 
én pours de batter in de spider en puts de lid on. Den I rakes 
me up another batch of Coals en covers de lid over wid dem. Do 


dat to make it get done on de top. Yes,mam, dat de kind of a 
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spider dat de people used to cook dey cake in. Now, when I 

has a mind to cook some turnips or some Collards, I makes dis 
here boil bread. Honey, dat somethin to talk bout eatin wid 
dem turnips. Ain! no trouble to mind it neither. First, I 
just washes my hands right clean like en takes en mixes up 

my meal en water together wid my hand till I gets a right 

stiff dough. .Den I pinches off a piece.de dough bout big as 

a goose egg en flattens it out wid my hand en drops it in de 
pot Wid de greens. Oalls dat boil dumplings. I think bout 

I got a mind dat I gwine cook some of dem in dat turnip pot 
directly, too. No,mam, I don't never eat dinner till it come 
bout time for de little girl to be expectin to be from school. 
Oh, my blessed, dem olden people sho know how to cook in dem 
days. Never didn! hear speak bout de cookin upsettin de people 
in dat day en time like it sets de people in a misery dese days. 
Dat how-come, I say, I ain' noways ailin in de inside cause it 
be dat I lives de olden way. Yes, child, de slavery people sho 
had de hand to cook. Dere ain't never been nothin cook nowhe! 
dat Could satisfy a cravin like dat ash cake dat de people used 
to cook way back dere, I say. Oh, dey would mix up a batter 
just like dey was gwine make a hoecake en wrap it all up in 
oak leaves or a piece of dis here heavy brown paper en lay it 
in de hot ashes. Den dey would rake some more hot ashes all 
over de top of it. Yestum, de dampness out de hoecake would 


keep de wrappin wet en when it would get done, de paper would 
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peel right off it. I tell you, honey, I mighty glad 1 been 
come along in dat day en time. Mighty thankful I been a 
child of de olden ways." 

" Yes, child, de people what been raise de slavery way, 
dey been have a heap of curious notions en some of dem was 
good, I say. Yes, mam, dere one sign dat I remembers bout 
en I follows dat up right sharp dese days. I sho watches 
dat closely. Say, somebody have a mouthful of rations en 
sneeze, it a sign of death. I finds dat to be very true 
to speak bout. Yestum, I notices dat a good one, Miss Davis! 

"nen I got another one comin. Always say, when you see 
pout a dozen buzzards moesin (flying) round a pauae wa den 
dey break off en make a straight shoot for a graveyard, dere 
somebody out dat house gwine be bury dere soon. Cose dat 
what I hear talk bout, but I ain' watched dat so much.” 

"Yo,mam, dat ain' half de signe what de olden people 
used to have secee rant what dey know to tell dem what to do 
en What Was gwine happem. Dem what was wise, dey followed 
dem signs closely, too. Yes, you come back another time, 
child, en I'l] see can I scratch up a heap of dem other sign 
to tell you. When I gets to talkin to you bout old times, 
my mind, it just gets to wanderin over dem old fields whe! 

I run bout as a little emall child en I can! half remember 

nothin to speak to you bout." 

Source: Lizzie Davis, colored, Marion, S.0. ~ Age 10 to &0. 
Personal interview by Annie Ruth Davis, Dec., 1937. 
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"My parents, dey was sho raise in de South. Been come 
up on de old man Foster Brown's plantation. Ain!’ you know 
whe' Mr, Foster Brown used to live? Yes,mam, down dere in 
dat grove of pecans dat you see settin side de road, when you 
be gwine down next to Centenary. I remember, I hear my father 
tell bout dat his mammy was sold right here to dis courthouse, 
on dat big public square up dere, en say dat de man set her up 
in de wagon en took her to Georgetown wid him. Sold her right 
dere on de block. Oh, I hear dem talkin bout de sellin block 
plenty times. Pa say, when he see dem carry his mammy off from 
dere, it make he heart swell in his breast.” 

"Yestum, I hear my father talk bout how dey would shoot 
de great big bomb guns in slavery time. Seems like, he say dat 
de shootin fuss been come from Fort Sumter. Oh, my Lord, I hear 
talk dat de people could hear dem guns roarin all bout dis here 
country. I know dat word been true cause I hear my parents en 
de olden people speak bout dat right dere fore we chillun. Bay, 
when dey would feel dat rumblin noise, de people would be s0 
scared. Didn' know what was gWine happen. Oose I speak bout 
what I catch cause de olden people never didn’ allow dey chillun 
to set en hear dem talk no time. No,mam, de olden people was 


mighty careful of de words dey let slip dey lips.” 
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"Oh, we chillun would have de most fun dere ever Was . 
romancin (roaming) dem woods in dat day en time. I used 
to think it Was de nicest thing dat I been know bout to go 
down in de woods side one of dem shady branch en get @ cup 
of right cool water to drink out de stream. I[ tell you, I 
thought dat Was de sweetest water I is ever swallowed. Den 
we chillun used to go out in de woods wid de crowd en get 
dese big oak leaves en hickory leaves en make hats. Would 
use dese here long pine needles en thorns for de pins dat we 
Would pick up somewhe! dere in de woods. En we would dress 
de hats wid all kind of wild flowers en moss dat we been find 
scatter bout in de woods, too. Oh, yes'um, we thought dey was 
de prettiest kind of bonnets. Den we would get some of dese 
green saplin out de woods often times to make us a ridin horse 
wid en would cut down a good size pine another time en make a 
flyin mare to ride on. Yes,mam, dat what we would call it. 
Well, when we would have a mind to make one of dem flyin mare, 
we chillun would slip a ax to de woods wid us en chop down a 
nice little pine tree, so as dere would be a good big stump 
left in de ground. Den we would chisel de top of de stump 
down all round de edges till we had us a right sharp peg settin 
up in de middle of de stump. After dat was fixed, we Would cut 
us another pole a little bit smaller den dat one en bore a hole 
in de middle of it to make it set down on dat peg. Oh, my Lord, 


one of us chillun would get on dis end en dere another one would 
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get on de other end en us chillun would give dem a shove dat 
would send dem flyin round fast as I could say mighty~-me-a~ 
life. My blessed a mercy, child, it would most bout knock 
de sense out dem what been on dere. Yes,mam, everybody would 
be crazy to ride on de flyin mare. All de neighbor's chillun 
Would gather up en en go in de woods en jump en shout bout 
which one turn come to ride next. I tellin you, dem was big 
Pleasures us had in dat day en time en dey never Cost nobody 
nothin neither." | 

"Well, Mr. Brown, he was mighty good to his colored 
people, so I hear my parents say. Would allow all his niggers 
to go to de white people church to preachin every Sunday. (ose 
my father, he was de carriage driver en he would have task to 
drive de white folks to church on a Sunday. Yes'um, dem what 
been belong to Mr. Brown, dey had dey own benches to set on 
right up dere in de gallery to de white people church, but I 
hear talk dat some of dem other white people round bout dere 
never wouldn! let dey colored people see inside dey church no 
time. Lord, I talk bout how de people bless wid privilege to 
go to church like dey want to in dis day en time en don! have 
de mind to serve de Lord like dey ought to no time. Cose dere 
'@ man comes here every Sunday mornin in a car en takes me gut 
to church. Ain! no kin to me neither He late sometimes en de 
preacher be bout out wid de sermon, but I goes anyhow en gets 


all I can. Look like de Lord bless me somehow, cripple up as 


I is, I say." 
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'pe shake} Oh, I remember it well cause I been a grown 
girl den. Everybody thought it was de Jedgment en all de 
people Was runnin out en a hollerin. I thought it was de 
last myself en I livin here to tell de people, I was sho 
scared. I been out to de well bout 12 o'clock de next day 
en I could see de water in de veil just a quiverin. Lord, 
Lord, dat water tremble bout four weeks after dat. Such a 
helierin en a prayin as de people had pout dat shake. No'um, 
Tras livin down dere to Tabernacle den en dere wasn' none of 
de houses round us destroyed. No, child, won' no harm done 
nowhe! dat I knows of only as a heap of de people been 80 


scared, dey never didn! grow no more." 


WYestum, I think bout here de other night dat I had make 


you a promise to fetch you up some of dem signs de olden people 
used to put faith in. Dere one sign bout if you hear a dog 
howl or a cow low round your house on a night, it a pretty 
good sign you gwine lose somebody out dat house. I finds dat 
to be a mighty true sign cause I ngtheed: 4% very closely." 

“Nen dey used to say, too, if you get up in de mornin 
feelin in a good humor, de devil sho gwine get you fore night 
fall dat same day. Oose I don' pay so much attention to dat. 


If I get up feelin like singin, I has to sing cause it my time 


to sing, I say." 


'Let me see, dere another one of dem omen dat I had shake 
up in my mind to tell you. ‘Say, if you see a ground mole rootin 


round your house, it won' be long fore you gwine move from dat 
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place, But I dont never see no ground moles hardly dese 
days. Don! think dey worries nobody much. # 

"T recollects, too, way back yonder de people used to 
say, if you see de smoke comin site chimney en turn down 
en flatten out on de ground, it e sign of rain in a few days." 

'Yeg,mam, I think bout dis one more. If you dream bout 
you be travelin en come to a old rotten down buildin, it a 
sign of a old person death. Don' say whe! it a man or a woman, 
but it a sho sign dat a old person gwine die." 

"“Nen people what lives in de country believes, if a fox 
Comes round a house barkin en a scratchin, it a sign dey gwine 
lose somebody out dey family. Yes*um, de fox just comes right 
out de woods up to de yard en barks. You see, a dog won! never 
run a fox dat comes bout dem barkin. No,mam, when de dog hear 
dat, he just stands right under de house en growls at de fox. 

I know dat be a true sign cause us tried dat one.! 

‘Now, I got another one of dem thought comin. Yes, my Lord, 
I hear talk dat if you get de broom en sweep your house out fore 
sunrise, you would sweep your friends out right wid de traeh. 
Dat used to be a big sign wid de people, too. &n it bad luck 
to take up ashes after de sun go down, dey say. Yes, I know 
bout plenty people won! do dat today. ® 

“Well, honey, seems like when I calls back, de people ina 
worser fix den when I used to get 25 cents a day. Used to could 


take dat en go to a country store en get a decent dress to wear 
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to church. §e11 peck of us corn en get it in trade. Didn! 
never pay more den 50 cents for a load of wood in dem days 

en I remembers just as good eggs been sell for 10 cents a 
dozen en 15 cents bout Ohristwas time. Oose I ain' exactly 
decided what to speak bout de times cause it diree-way to my 
mind. De people, dey have a better privilege dis day en time, 
but dey don! appreciate notin like dey did back in my dark 
days. Yes,mam, de people was more thankful to man en God den 
dey is dese days. Dat my belief bout de way de world turnin, 


I Baye Ht 


Sources Lizzie Davis, colored, age between 70 and 80, Marion, 
s.0. 


Personal interview by Annie Ruth Davis, Dec., 1937. 
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“Well, well, well$ You knows my white folks on Jackson Creek, 
up in Fairfield’ I's mighty glad of dat, and glad to see youe My white 
folks comes to see = pretty often, though they lives way up deree You 
wants to write me up? Well, I*11 tell you all I recollect, and what I 
don't tell you, my daughter and de white folks can put in de other ‘gredi- 
entse Take dis armchair and git det smokin’ ash tray; lay it on de window 
sill by you and make yourself comfortable and go ahead" 

“I was born in de Catawba River section. My grandpappy was a 
full blood Indian; my pappy a half Indian; my mother, coal black womane 
Just who I b'long to when a baby? I'll leave dat for de white folks to 
tell, but old Marster Jim Lemon buy us all; pappy, mammy, and three chillun: 
Jake, Sophie, end me. De white folks I fust b'long to refuse to sell ‘less 
Marse Jim buy de whole family; dat was clever, wasn't it? Dis old iatea 
must of come from good stock, all de way ‘hong from de beginnin', and I is 


sho’ proud of date” 
“When he buy us, Marse Jim take us to his place on Little River 


nigh clean cross de county. In de course of time us fell to Marse Jim's 
son, John, and his wife, Miss Marys I was a grown woman then and nursed 
their fust baby, Merse Roberts I see dat baby grew to be a man and ‘lected 
to legislature, end stand up in det Capitol over yonder cross de river end 
tell them de Law and how they should acts I did. They say I was a protty 
gal : then, face shiny lek a ginger cake, and hair straight and black as a 
— and I ain't so bad to look at now, Marse Willie sayse" 


"My pappy rise to be foreman on de place and was much trusted, but 


300 
he plowed and worked just de same, maumy say maybe hardere" 

"Then one springtime de flowers git be blooming, de hens to cack~ 
ling, and de guineas to patarockinge Sam come along when I was out in de yard 
wid de babye He fust talk to de baby, and I asked him if de baby wasn't pretty. 
He say, "Yes, but not as pretty as you is, Louisa.! I looks at Sam, and det 
kind of fodlishness wind up in a weddin'. De white folks allowed us to be 
married on de back piazza, and Reverend Boggs performed de ceremony" 

"My husbend was a slave of de Sloans and didn't get to see me often 
as he wanted to; and of course, as de housemaid then, dere was times I couldn't 
meet him, clandestine like he want me. Us had some grief over dat, but he got 
a pass twice a week from his marster, Marse Tommie Sloan, to come to see mee 
Bold as Sam git to be, in after years ridin’ wid a red shirt long side 6f Gen- 
eral Bretton in '76, dat nigger was timid as a rabbit wid me when us fust git 
marriede Shucks, let's talk "bout somthing elsee Sam was a field hand and 
drive de wagon way to Charleston once a year wid cotton, and always bring back 
something pretty for mee" 

"When de war come on, Sam went wid young Marster Tom Sloan as body= 
guard, and attended to him, and learned to steal chickens, geese, and turkeys 
for his young marster, just to tell "bout ite He dead now; and what I blames 
de white folks for, they never would give him a pension, though he spend so 
mich of his time and labor in their services ‘ ain't bearin' down on my kind 
of white folks, for I*d jump wid joy if I could just git baok into slavery 
and heave de same white folks to serve and be wid them, day in end day out.” 

"Once a week I see de farm hands git rations at de smoke house, but 
dat didn't concern mee I was a housemaid and my mamny run de kitchen, and us 


got de same meals as my marster's folks dide" 


a BOA 


"Yas sir; I got "possum. Know how to coak him now.e Put him 
in a pot andi perboil him, then put him in a oven wid lots of lard or fate 
back, and then bake him wid yaller yam potatoes, flanked round and round, 
end then wash him hice wid locust and persimmon béer followed by a piece 
of pumpkin pie. Dat make de bestest meal I "members in slavery days e" 

"Us got fish out of Little River nigh every Saturday, end they 
went good Sunday morninge Us had Saturday evenin's, dat is, de farm hands 
did, and then I got to go +0 see Sam some Sundayse His folks, de Sloans, 
give us a weddin* dinner on Sunday after us was married, and they sho’ did 
tease Sam dat day" 

“Like all rich buckra, de Lemons had hogs a plenty, big flock of 
sheep, cotton gin, slaves to card, slaves to spin, and slaves to weavee Us 
was well clothed and fed and ‘tended to when sicke They was séceeucu "pout 
our soul's salvatione Us went to church, learn de catechism; they was Presby- 
terians, and read de Bible to use But I went wid Sam after freedom, He took 
de name of Davis, and I jined de Methodist Church and was baptized Louisa 
Davise" a 
"Patroller, you ask me? 'Spect I do member theme Waen't La 
goodlockfin* woman? Didn't Sam want to sce me more than twice a week? 
Wouldn't he risk it widout de pass some time? Sure he dide De patrollers 
got after and run Sem many a times" 

“after de war my pappy went to Florida. He look just like a Indien, 
hair and all, bushy head, straight and young lookin’ wid no beards We never 
heard from him sinces” 

“De slaves wash de gamily clothes on Saturday and then rested after 
doin' date Us had a good time Christmas; every slave ketoh white folks wid a 


holler, ‘Christmas gift, Marster' and they holler it to each othere Us all 


hung @ur stockin's ell ‘bout de Big House, and then dere would be 
sumpin' in dere next mornin’. Lord, wasn't them good times$" 

"Now how is it dese days? Young triflin' nigger boys and 
gals lyin’ ‘round puffin' cigarets, carryin' whiskey ‘round wid them, 
and gittin' in jail on Christmas, grievin' de Lord and their pappies, 
and all sich things. OH%3 De risin' generation and de futures What 
is it comin' to? I just don't know, but dere is comin’ a time to all 
theme" 

"I sho! like to fence when I was younger. De fiddlers was 
Hiipry Copley and Buck Menigault; and if anybody ‘round here could make 
a fiddle ring like Buck dould, wouldn't surprise me none if my heart 
wouldn't cry out to my legs, ‘Fust lady to de right and cheat or swing 
as you like, and on to de right'.” | 

"Stop dat leughin'. De Indien blood in me have held me up 
over a hundred years, and de msic might make me young againe" 

"Oh yes, us had ghost stories, make your hair stand on end, 
and us put iron in de fire when us hear screech owl, and put dream book 
under bed to keep off,bad dreams." 

“When de yankees come they took off all they couldn't eat or 
burn, but don't let's talk ‘bout date Maybe if our folks had beat them 
end git up into dere country our folks would of done just like they didg 
Who knows?" 

"You see dis new house, de flower pots, de dog out yonder, de 
cat in ap aun lyin' in de chair on de porch, de seven tubs under de shed, 
de two big wash pots, you see de pictures hangin’ edna de wall, de nice 
beds, all dese things is de blessin‘s of de Lord through President Roose-~ 
velte My grandson, Pinckney, is a World War man, and he got in de CCC 
Camp, still in it in North Carolinae When he got his bonus, he come down, 


end say, ‘Grandma, you too old to walk, supposin' I git you a automobile?’ 


803 


I allow, *Son, de Indian bleod rether make me went a housee* Then us 
laughe *Well,' he say, *Dis money I has and am continuin' to make, I P 
wants you and mamm to enjoy it.' Then he laugh fit to kill heselfe 
Then I say, 'I been dreamin' of a tepee all our own, all my lifetime; 
buy us a lot over in Sugartowm in Vew Brookland, and make a home of 
happiness for your ma, me and you'." 

“and dis is de tepee you settin' in today. I feel like he's 
& young warrior, loyal and brave, off in de forests workin' for his chief, 
Mre Roosevelt, and dat his dreams are ‘bout me maybe some night wid de 


winds blowin’ over dat three C camp where he ise" 
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FOLK=LORE: EX=SLAVES 


"I was a slave of Bill Davis who lived at 
"Rich Hill", near Indian Creek, in Newberry County, S.C. I was 
born about 1856, I reckon. My daddy was Ivasum Davis and my 
mammy was Rhody Davis. Marse Bill was a good master, lived in 
a big house, give us a good place to live afid plenty to eate 


He hardly ever whipped us, and was never cruel to use He didn't 


let his overseer whip us, and never hit a man. 


tse He aw 


"aw, we had good eats den. Wish I has some 
of dem old: ash-cakes now which was cooked in de brick avex or in 
de ashes in de fire blace. My mistress had a big garden, and 
give us something to eat out of ite We used to go hunting, and 
killed possums, rabbit, squirrels, and birdse 

"We had home-made clothes 'till I was big 
boye Dey was made from card and spin wheelse 

| "Our work was light; we got up at sun-up 
at blowing of de horn and siete 5a wet cee Sometimes we 
worked on Saturday afternoons when we had to. On Saturday 
nights we had frolics - men and women. Some women would wash 
their clothes on Seturdey afternoons,. Den at night we have 
prayer meetings. 

"We had no church on our plantation, not 
till after freedom, but we learned to read and write and spell. 


"De padderrolers didn't bother uss our 


master elways give us a pass when we go anywhere. 


=m 2 « 


"On Christmas Day master always give big 
dinners for slaves, and on New Year we had a holiday. 

"I married Lila Davis at de Baptist Church 
in Newberry. 

"When our slaves got sick we sent for de 
doctor. Some of de old folks in the neighborhood believed in 
giving root-herb tea or tea made from cherry barks or peach 
leaves. 

“when freedom come de master told us we 
was free and could gO but if we wanted to stay on with him, we 
could stay. “le stayed with him for tw years and worked by 
day wages. 

"The Ku Klux was dere. I heard old folks 
talk about fem. Dey had white sheets over their heads and white 
caps on their neadse 

“the Yankees went through our place and 
stole cattle. | 

"I thought slavery was all right, ‘cause 
I had a good time. I had a good master. 

"I joined the church when I was 21 years 
old because I thought I'd live better. I think all ought to join 


the church." 


SOURCE: Wallace Davis (88), Newberryy 5.C.; interviewer: G. Leland 
Summer, Newberry, S.C. 
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ty live in a little two-room house beyond Helena where I 
work a little patch of land which I rent. I dontt own anything, I 
make a living working de land. 

tT was born on Indian Creek in Newberry County, S.C. 
about 1856. My mammy was Rhody Davis and my pa was Ivasum Davis. 
We belonged in slavery to Bill Davis. He Lived at de place called 
*Rich Hill". De old house is done tore down, but young Riser now 
lives in de new house on de place. 

tour master was good to us, but whipped a a little some- 
times. He would not allow his overseer to whip any of us. He give 
us enough to eat and a fair place to live in. We didn't want fer 
anything. Dey had plenty to eat on de farm, and sure had good eat- 
ings. Dere was a brick oven which could cook good bread and cakes. 
we had a big garden which de mistress looked after, and she had 
plenty from it which she shared wid de slaves. 

tne old spinning wheel was used lots of times and dey 
made all de clothes everybody on de place wore. 

tte didn't have no church to go to, but dey somavanes made 
some slaves go to white folks churches where dey set on de back 
Beaten We didn't nave schools and couldn't learn to read and write 
till after freedom come; den some niggers learned at de brush arbors. 

tBefot freedom de patrollers marched up and down de road 
but didn't bother us. Our master always give us a pass when we went 


somewhere. On Christmas he give us big dinners. 
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"I married Lilla Davis at de-white folks! Baptist church 
in Newberry. 

"When slaves got sick some of dem took tree barks and made 
teas to drink, and some made tea from root herbs. We had doctors, 
too, but dey made lots of deir medicine from de barks and herbs, 

"I can't reucmber much what de Ku Klux did, but heard 
about dem. Just after de war de Yankees marched through our place 
and stole sone cattle and run away wid dem. In some places dey 
burned down de barns and gin houses. , 

"I had a good master and always had plenty to eat, so I 
trought slavery was all right. we didntt have nothing of any kind 
to worry about. 


"I don't know nothing much about Abe Lincoln or Jefferson 


Davis." 


8), Newberry, S.C. 


Source: Wallace Davis (N. 8 
.L. Summer, Newberry, S.C. (9/15/37}. 


Interviewer: G 
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WILLIAM HENRY DAVIS 
ExeSlave, 72 Years 390299 


"I born de first day of March in 1865 cause de white 
folks raise me mostly en dat howecome I know how old I ought 
to say I is. My father belong to de old man Jackie Davis, 
dat live not so far from Tabernacle, en den he fall to he son, 
lir. William J. Davis. Dat whe' I was raise. My grandfather, 
old man CaeSar, live dere too." 

"I never been treated exactly as de other plantation 
peoples was as it just like I tellin you, I be round de white 
folke mostly. ily mamma, she do all de cooking to de big house 
en dere be a division in de Nissus kitchen for de cook en she 
chillun to stay in. Sometimes my Massa make my mamma feed all 
de small plantation chillun dere to de kitchen from de table. 
Dey want de chillun to hurry en grow en dat de reason dey give 
em good attention at de house. Dey give us milk en clabber en 
corn bread to eat mostly en give us flitters Some of de time. lr ies 
Dat was fried wheat bread what Some people call pancakes. Used 
to give me job to mind de cows en de calves when dey was put to 
grazing." 

"all de other colored peoples live in de nigger quarter up 
on de hill. dust like de white people house here, de colored 
people house all be in row pretty meh off from de big house. 
Oh, de people was meant to work in dat day en time. De white 
folks teach em en show em what dey look for em to do. Den if 


dey didn' do it like dey tell em do it, dey chastise em." 
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"It just like I tellin you, de people fare wid abundance 
of everything in dem days. Destroy moh meat in one month 
den as de people gets hold of in whole year dese days. It 
was just dis way, everybody know to have fence round bout dey 
plantation den en de hogs could run anywhe'. All de field 
land was fence en de woods was for de run of de stock. Dey 
mark em en some of de time, dey hear tell of stock 10 mile 
away. Know em by de brand.” 

"Peoples didn’ have heap of all kind of things dat dey 
have dese days, but somehow it look like dey have a knack of 
gettin along better wid what dey have den. Didn' have no 
stoves to cook on in dem days. Cook in clay oven en on de 
fireplace. liake up fire en when it die down, dey put tatoes 
(potatoes) in de oven en let em stay dere all night. My God, 
won' nothin no better den dem oven tatoes was. Some of de 
time, dey have wire in de chimney wid de pots hanging on dat. 
Folks used to make up a cake of corn bread en pat it on de 
hearth en when de fire burn right low, dey cover de cake all 
up in pile of ashes. When it get done, it be brown through de 
ashes en dey take it out en wash en rab all de ashes off it. 
Den it was ready to eat. Dat what dey oall ash cake. dust 
seem like what de peoples used to cook be sweeter eatin den 
what dey cooks dis day en time." 

"Oh, I beat rice many a day. Yes'um, beat rice many a 


day for my grandmother en my mamma too. Had @ mortar en a 
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pestle dat beat rice wid. Dey take big tree en saw log off 
en set it up just like a tub. Den dey hollow it out in de 
middle en take pestle dat have block on both it end en beat 
rice in dat mortar. Beat it long time en take it out en fan 
it en den put it back. De last time it put back, tear off 
some shucks en put in dere to get de red part of de rice out 
en make it white. ain'* nobody never been born can tell you 
more bout dem pestles en mortara den William Henry Davis 
know.” 

"Yes'um, used to go to corn shuckings en rye thrashinge 
en pea thrashings plenty times. Oh, dey @ing en have music 
en have big pot sookin out in de yard wid plenty rice en fresh 
meat for everybody. Dere be 80 many people Some of de time, 
dey had to have two or three pots. Den dey have dem log roli- 
ings to clean up de land en when dey would get to rollin dem 
heavy logs, dey give de men a little drink of whiskey to re~ 
vive em, but dey gage how moh dey give em. O Lord, we had 
tough time den. After dey get through wid ali de work, dey 
would eat supper den. Give us rice en corn bread en fresh 
Ieat en coffee en aweet tatoe pone. My Lora, dat @weet tatoe 
pone was de thing in dem days. Missie, you ain' never eat no 
pone bread? Dey take piece of tin en drive nails through it 
en grate de raw tatoes on dat. Den dey take a little flour 
en hot water en molasses en mix. up in dem raw tatoes en bake 


it in de oven on de fireplace. Have lid to oven en put fire 
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under de bottom of it en on de top to get it right done. 

Some of de time, dey put a little ginger in it fore it was 
baked. Gut it in big slicés when it get done, but wouldn’ 
never eat it till dey know it was cold. Missie, de older 

I gets de more I d6e8 sorrow to go back to dem 014 constructe 
ions dat dey used to have." | | 

"Some of de colored peoples have bresh (brush) shelter 
whe' dey go to church in dem days, but all us go to de white 
folks church. Oh, de colored peoples go in ox carts, but us 
white folks have teams en carriage to ride in. I recollecte 
Mir. Davis carriage look sorta like a house wid two big horses 
to pull it. De family would be in de inside en have seats whe' 
dey set facing one another. De driver have seat on de outside 
in de front en on de back of de carriage was de place to set 
de trunks.” 

"My daddy was de blacksmith for Mr. Jackie Davis en he 
could make plows en hoes en all dem kind of things. He have a 
circuit dat he go round en mend things on other white folks 
plantations. Some of de time, he bring back more den } 100.00 
to he boss dat he would make. Go all bout in dat part of Marion 
eounty dat be part of Florence county dese times.” 

"TJ hear some peoples aay dey knows dere such as ghosts, but 
I ain' never have no mind in dat line. ail I know bout is what 
my mamma uged to tell us big chiliun when she want us to stay 


home wid de little chillun en mind em. Say dere was Raw Head en 


' 
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Bloody Bones in de woods en if us go off, de child might .- 
Set de house on fire. Such a8 dat was to make us stay home 
when dey was gone," | 

"It just dis way, I think freedom a good thing for some 
people while it a bad thing for de ones dat don' have a knack 
to shuffle for dey own self. When freedom come, some of de 
colored people didn' know what freedom was en dey just hang 
around dey white folks en look to dey Massa for what dey get 
right on. Wouldn' get off en make nothin for dey owm self. 
‘Dat how-oome I think it better for some not to be free cause 
so much of worryations ain' good for peoples. Colored peoples 


never had to worry bout nothin in slavery time." 


Sourca; William Henry Davis, age 72, exeSlave, Wahee section 
of Marion Co.,5eC. 


Personal interview, august 1937. 
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“Sunday, Aug. 1, was my( 82nd birthday; so I was born in 1853. 
De very day I come into de world I do not know, but soon my marster, 
Starke Sims, begun to train me. Dr. Bill Sims, Marse Stark's son, 
was a doctor when I was born. A younger son was called Hal. When 
Hal was a boy he said he was gwine off, and when he got to be a 
man, dat is what he done; yes sirree, he got scattered off. 

*pr. Bill had done started to doctoring folks befo' I got 
into dis world. And first thing dat I recollects is how my marster 
teached me to address him. He addressed me as ‘Elias, Johnny 
Elias'. I had to answer, ‘'Sirs', and dat 'S' always had to be dar 
to please de marster. All of his slaves had to address him de same 
way. Sometimes we would answer, ‘sire Marster', 

"all de things my marster teached me are still a great help 
to me. Dis younger generation does not have de quality dat we old 
niggers has, because dey refuse to take de teachings of dere par- 
ents and de good white folks. De main thing dat Marse teached his 
slaves was mannerableness. Dat I holds to dis day; ‘specially to 
de white people. I allus tries to be mannerable to dem. Often I 
looks back on dat, but both white and colored is trying to Bo - Z 
away wid dem things. Old training is de best, and I cannot fergit 
my manners. Never does raal folks fergit dere raising. Dats what 
shows up de quality in people. I likes quality in everything, and 
as soon as I sees strangers and hears dem talk and looks at dere 


action, I can tell how much quality dey got. Dat I sho can, 
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I never is gwine to drap my raising, don't care what de style comes 
to. Dat's jest one thing dat my race and de white race, too, wants 
to do away wid. Dey don't hold up no manners and no ratal raising. 

*De school teachers tells de chilluns to say yes and no to 
me. Dey tells dem to say de same thing to white folks. Den dey 
teaches de chilluns to ivr. and Miss de own race and to call white 
folks by dere names widout any handle to it. Dat ain't gwine to 
work, and any niggers dat has self-respect jest ain't gwine to call 
no white folks by dere name. If you doesnft respect other folks, 
why den other folks ain't gwine to show no respect fer you. Why 
some of my grand chilluns sets up and says 'yes' and 'no' to me 
'stead of ‘yes sir’ and'no sir', But I is right here to tell you 
dat my own chilluns don't say ‘no’ and tyes' to me. I is strived 
wid dem and dey knows how to answer proper to dere elders and to 
white folks. I aintt got no time fer dese school teachers dat tells 
de pupils to answer in no sech insulting ways as dat. I likes man- 
ners and widout manners folks ain't quality; don't make no diffuns 
‘bout what color dey is or how fer dey is gone in de reading books, 
Youngtuns saying tyes' and 'no' is jest plain ugly. It suits me to 
meet nice folks, and when JI finds dat dey ain't got mannerableness 
about dem, den I concludes dat dey jest ain't nic@i 

"I gwine to dress up tonight and go to preaching at Mt. 
Zion. Dey done already started running meeting dar. I used to preach 
amongst dem at de big meetings, but I is retracting now. 

"My old marse low to us, 'You is free now, yes sir, you is 
sho free niggers now. You is gwine out into de world on your own. 
Let me tell you dis: If you bets naderable you will allus come out 


more dan conqueror.' I was young den, and I did not know whet 
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tmore dan conqueror! meant den. I is larn't now what it means. Thank 
God, I dees, fer his telling me dat. I lays to de fact dat de reason 
I is never been in jail is dat I allus had manners. volnetiae acts 
biggety and den dey lands right straight in de first jail dar is. 

"IT sho never went to no war, but I worked at de house in de 
corn field a-raising corn fer de war hosses. I been in only two 
states, North and South Carolina. I travels jest according to common 
sense; lets other folks be my guide. I met up wid Indians; dey want- 
ed to claim Kin wid me, but T wouldn't claim kin wid dem. He tell 
me bout my high cheeks or something; den he low something ‘bout my 
nose being long. Dey close thinking people, dem Indians is. Dey 
don't fergit nothing. He say he see I is mixed-up, but I never is 
knowed jest what he was driving at. I told him I was teached from de 
old generation, but dat dar wasn't narry drop of Indian blood in me. 
Cherokee Creek what dat old Indian place is. Dey has all kinds of 
things to sell dat dey makes. I ain't no Indian and I does not feel 
dat way, no sir, not neal bit does I feel like I is a Indian. 

"hy mother died when I was a wee baby. Never is had no 
brothers or sisters. She left me wid her marster dat owned her mothe 
“hep, Kissy Sims. Marse Starke helped my granny to raise me. Kissy 
come from Virginia. Her Pa let a man buy her anc three other chil- 
luns. Marse Starke raised dem all up and dats how dey got his name. 

tDis here man standing here by me is Zack Herndon. We is de 
oldest niggers in Cherokee County dat I knows of. De other old ones 
is all dead now. Oh, you Knows him, does you Zack? 

tNever did so awful much work when I was coming up. Dey was 
priming me and training me. When dey call my name, I allus come. 


often I hid myself to see de bad niggers whipped. Never had no ‘buse 
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in my life. Marse didn't ‘Low nobody to look at his niggers when dey 
was being whipped, kaise he hated to have to let any of dem be 
"bused. Marse Starke sho never whipped no one dat was good. He never 
let his overseers 'buse nobody neither. I does not ‘member much 
‘bout his overseers. One named a Briggs, one a Bishop, one a Cole- 
man and Alley Cook was de last onep I ‘members his name best. 

"Marse Starke was a rich man. He had in de Quarter what was 
know'd as a chilluns' house. A nurse stayed in it all de time to 
care fer all de jlantation chilluns. My granny 'Kissy' acted as 
nurse dar some. Aunt Peggy and aunt Ciller was two mo'. Ciller was 
de daughter of a King in Africa, but dat story been traveling ever 
since she got to dese shores, and it still a-~gwine. All dese helped 
to nurse me. Dey fed us on milk, plenty of it. We had honey, lasses 
and lots of good things. When I was a little bit-a boy I had a big 
bowl to eat out of. And us chilluns et like hogs and got fat. We 
allus had fine food. My marster give me a biscuit sometime from his 
plate and I wouldn't have tuck 25¢ fer it. He allus put butter in it 
or ham and gravy. He uct say, 'Datts de doctrine, Be kind!' Nobody 
never got no Sheu Sits from our master's hands. 

"T been toiling here on dis earth fer a long time. De Lawd 
Spared me to bring up a big race of chilluns myself. We is atful pot 
and ain't none of my chilluns got things as well ae I had when my 
marster give it to me. My daughter ana grand-daughter lives wid Mr. 
Nathan Littlejohn. He is rich. I s&ay in de house wid dem. Dey ‘vides 
wid me dat what dey has. But dat ain't much. I has gfeat-great-grand 
chilluns dat I ain't never seed. I have five chilluns living to my 
knowings. Last time I counted, I had 137 grand and great-grand ehil- 


luns. Se you see I looks into de fourth generation of my own family. 
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"Me and Old man Zack went to a hanging one time. Both of 
us clamed up into a tree so dat we could look down on de transaction 
from a better angle. De man, I means de sheriff, let us go up dar. 
He let some mo' niggers clamb up in de same tree wid us. De man dat 
was being hung was called Alf Walker. He was a mulatto and he had 
done kil't a preacher, so you see dey was hanging him fer his wicked- 
ness, sho as you born dey was. 

twhile me and Zack up in dat tree a-witnessing dat trans- 
action, peers like we become mo! acquainted wid one another dan we 
had ever been since us know'd one another. 

"Sheriff ‘low'd, "You is got only fifteen minutes to live 
in. Wheat has you got to say?' Alf sot up and talked by Siving a 
lecture to folks about béing lawful citizens. He give a lecture also 
to young folks who he low'd dat was not in sech condition as he was. 
He talking to dem ‘bout obeying de parents and staying at home. Me 
and Zack exchange glances and Zack ‘low, 'Alf ain't never stayed at 
home none since he been big enough te tramp over de country and he 
up dar fixing to git his neck broke fer his any Res: and trying to 
tell us good folks young and old how us should act. Now ain't he 
something to be a-telling us what to do.'! 

"Pinally, Alf had done talked his time out and de sheriff 
‘low, ‘Now you is only sot two minutes, what does you want?! 

Alf hollered, ‘ir. Sheriff, lemme shake hands wid somebody.' 
Sheriff say everybody dat wishes to may shake his hand. Me and Zack 
stayed up in dat tree, but some of de niggers went up and shaked 
hands wid Alf. 

tTime out! You could-a heard a pin drap. I could hear my 


breath a-coming. I got scared. Zack looked ra'al ashy. Nobody 
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on de ground moved, jest stayed ratal quiet and still. Noose drap- 
ped over de mants neck and tightened. Some ane moved de block from 
unger his foots. Dat jerked him down, Whoop! All dem in de tree 
fell out ‘cent me and Zack, dey was so scared. Alf Walker wasn'!t no 
mo'. Me and Zgack sot up in dat tree like two cranks. Us sot dar as 
if it hadn't tuck no 'fect on us a-tall. All de other folks got 
‘fected. Zack tickled me when he saw me studying . He ‘low you act 


awful hard-hearted- 


I ‘low, ‘dat man telling us how to do jest now, 
and dar he is hanged. Us still a-setting in dis tree, ain't we? We 
ain't never wanted to see no mot hangings, is we Zack?! Zack ‘iow 
dat we ain't. 

tonc't de guide lowtd to de President, 'You raises your 
hat to a nigger?' President ‘low, 'I ain't gwine eg det nobody be 
mo! polite dan I is.' He never let nobody have mot sense dan he 
did either. Dat was Washington. 

tye and Zack is gwine to tell you how it is. We is old and 
ain't no need fer old folks to try and fool. I is too shame to beg. 
I wants de pension. Is you gwine to tell me ‘bout it? Dis de truth, 
I is took a chip fer food. If I could sot to school and write fast 
as I can shake my fist, I'd be a-giving out dat pension right fast. 
I likes character and principle. I got a boy turned into 64 years. 
He got character and principle, and he still do what I say. I never 


put my mouth amongst old folks when I was young. Me and Zack often 


talks over old times." 


Source: Elias Dawkins (84), Rt. 1, Gaffney, S.C. 
Interviewer: Caldwell “ims, Union, S.C, 8/20/37. 


a 
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Upon learning where an ex-slave lived, the writer walked up 
to a house on Pickenpack Street where two old colored men were 
sitting on the front porch. Asked if one of them was named Will 
Dill', the blacker of the two motioned to himself and said, 

"Come here, come in and have a seat," at the same time 
touching the porch swing beside him. 

He acknowledged that he lived in slavery days, "but was a 
small boy, walking and playing around at that time’, His master 
was Zeek Long, who lived in Anderson County not far from "Three 
and Twenty Mile Creek! and used to ask him:- what the rooster 
said, what the cow said, what the pig said; and used to get a 
a great deal of amusement out of his kiddish replies and imita- 
tion of each animal and fowl; From his own calculation, he fig- 
ured he was born in 1862 in the home of his mother who was owned 
by Zeek Long. His father, also, was owned by the same master, but 
lived in another house. He remembers when the Yankees came by and 
asked for something to eat. When they had gotten this, they went 
to the corn crib, which was chock full of corn, and took the corn 
out, shucked it, and gave it to their horses. All the good horses 
had been hidden in the woods and only tow or three old poor ones 
were left in the stables, but the Yankees did not take these for 
they only wanted good horses, He remembers seeing the patrollers 
coming around and checking up on the'niggers*, He had arn unele 
who used to slip off every night and go to see some colored girl. 


He had a path that he followed in going to her house. 
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"One night Uncle Bob, he started to go see his gal, and it 
was pretty late, but he followed his path, There were some pater- 
rojlers out looking for him, and t'rectly they saw him. Uncle 
Bob lit out running and the paterollers started running, too. Here 
they had it up and down the path. Uncle Bob, he knew there was a 
big ditch crossing the path, but the paterollers didn't know it; 
so when Uncle Bob got to the gully, he jumped right over it and 
run on, but one of the patrollers fell into the gully and broke 
his neck. After dat, Uncle Bob, he stayed. in and kept quiet, for 
he knew the paterollers had it in for him." 

He asked the writer if he had ever heard a chicken talk. 
He said that he had, and described a scene at the house one day 
when a preacher was there. The chickens and guineas came around 
the house as usual to get their feed, but didn't get it. He 


"quoted" the rooster as saying; "Has the preacher gone yet?" A \| 
\ if 
\ 1 


guinea hen asnwered, “not yet -- not yet", 


He said that he often heard turkeys talk, They would ask? 
each other questions, and another fowl would answer. He once 
heard a mule that was in the barn, say: "Lord! Lord: All I want 
is corn and fodder." 

Being told by the negro who was sitting beside him, that 
he did not believe animals and fowls could talk, he at once said: 

"Sure - roosters and gobblers can talk. One day there was 
a turkey hen and a lots of little turkeys scratching around a 
certain place on a hill, the little turkeys mere heard to say, 
‘Please mam, please mam',. An old gobbler standing and strutting 
near, cried out, 'Get the hell out of here’. The turkey hen then 


moved to another place to feed.” 


a ie id are. ah 
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He said that he gets out in his porch early in the morn- 
ings and whistles to the birds, and that soon a iarge flock of 
birds are all around him. offering to demonstrate his ability, he 
began to whistle in a peculiar way. Soon thereafter, two or three 
English sparrows flew into the yard from nearby trees. 

"See thar! See thar!" he said, pointing to them. 

"When the war was over," he continued, "we stayed on at 
Marster's plantation for some time. I grew up, and was always a 
fellow who liked hard work. I have railroaded, was ‘ tree doctor, 
helped dig wells and did a lot of hard work. The white people was 
always pleased with’my work and told me so. I went dewn a well 
once to help clean it out. It looked like to me that well was 
caving in above me; so I hollered for them to pull me out. When 
I got out, I told them I wasn't going down no wells any more 
unless somebody threw me in." 

He said that he had seen lots of wild turkeys when he was 
a boy. One day when he was going to get some "bacco" for his aunt, 
he saw a hen and a lot of little turkeys- 

*T run after the little wild turkeys but I never kotched 
a one. That old mother hen would fly from one limb in a tree to 
another limb in another tree and call them. They was the running- 
est things I ever saw. I nearly run myself to death but I never 
did get one." 

Every now and them, he said, one of the men on the plan- 
tation would shoot a wild hog and we would have plenty of meat to 
eat. The hogs ran wild in those days, he said. 

tT never saw a ghost," he said, "unless it was one night 


when we boys was out with owt dogs 'possum hunting. The dogs treed 
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a possum in a little scrubby tree. I was always a good climber; 
so I went up the tree to shake the ‘possum out. I shook and shook 
but the ‘possum would not fall out of the tree. I shook so hard 
that my hat fell off and I told the niggers not to let the dogs 
tear my hat. That was no skunk in the tree, ‘cause we couldn't 
sméll anything, but when I looked again at the ‘possum, or what- 
ever it was, it got bigger and bigger. I scrambled down the tree 
right away, nearly falling out of it, but I wanted to get away. 
The dogs acted kinda scared; yet they would run up to the tree and 
bark. One old dog I had did not bark, he just hollered. We left 
the thing in the tree. I don't know what it was, but it warn't no 
‘possum, for I'd shook it out of the tree if it had been." 
In further discussing the subject of fowls in talking 
among themselves, he said* that he kad often noticed a rooster 
and some hens standing around in the shade talking. 
tThe rooster will say something and the hens will listen; 
then answer him back, 'yes'. One day I heard a turkey hen say, 
twe are poor, we are poor'. The old turkey gobbler said, ‘well, 
who fh ake hell can help it.' Yes sir, they talk just like we do,_ 
but ttaint everybody can understand ‘em," 
| He said that he had fifteen children by his first wife. 
He remained single for thirteen years after his wife's death, 
and never had any children by his second wife. 
"De you reckon we'tjl ever get a pension in our old age?" 
he asked. *Tt seems to me they would give us old fellows something 
to live on, for we can't work, How can we live now-a-days? When a 


man has done good work when he was able, the country ought to take 


care of him in his old age. 
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"I was a hand for hard work all my life. I was raised that 
way; but now, that I can't do nothing, it looks like the state 
ought to take care of me, 

"My father told me when I was sitting up to a gal and I 
told him I was gwinter marry her, 'Son don't you never cut that 
woman across the back, for as sure as you do, that cut will be 
against you on Judgement Day ” 

"When I was laid up with the misery in my side, my feet 
swelled up and busted, and I had a awful nanciae in my side and 
back. People wanted me to believe I had been conjured, but I did 
not believe it, and I told them I would eat all the stuff that a 
conjure man could bring. Anybody that believes in conjuring is 
just a liar. God is the only a person who can bring suffering on 
people. He don't want to do it, but it's because we do something 
He don't want us to when He makes people suffer. It is the bugger 
man that does it." 

"Uncle" Will said that his father and mother were married 
by a "jack-leg" preacher who, when told that they wanted to get 
married, had them both to jump backwards and forwards over a 
broom. He then told them that they were man and wife, 


, 


Source: Will Dill, 555 Pickenpack St., Spartanburg,s.c. 
Interviewer: F.S. DuPre, Spartanburg, Dist.4 5/19/37 
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THOMAS DIXON 


EX-SLAVE 75 YEARS OLD. s 


Tom Dixon, a mulatto, is a superannuated minister of the Gospele He 
lives in Winnsboro, Se Ce, at the corner of Moultrie and Crawford Streets. He 
is duly certified and registered as an old age pensioner and draws a pension of 
$8200 per month from the Welfare Board of South Carolinas He is incapable of 
laborious exercises 

"I was born in 1862, thirteen miles ere of Columbia, Se Ce, on 
the border line of Kershaw and Fairfield Countiese My mother was a slave of 
Captain Moultrie Gibbese lly father was white, as you can seee Illy mother was 
the cook for my white folks; her name was lielinda.e She was born a slave of Mr. 
Tillman Lee Dixon of Liberty Hill. After she learned to cook, ny marster bought 


her from her master and paid $1,200.00 for here. After freedom,us took the name 


= 


of Dixon. 

"iy mistress in slavery time was Miss Maryse , She was a Clark before she 
married Marse Moultriee I was nothing but a baby when the war ended and freedom 
come to our recee J lived on my marster's Wateree River plantation gvith mother, 
until he sold it aud went into the hotel business at Unions Se Ce 

“My mother then went to Columbia, Se Ce : end I attended Benedict College. 
I became a preacher in 1886, the year of the earthquakee That earthquake drove 
meny sinners to their Imees, me amongst them} and gwhen I got UP, { resolved to be 
a soldier of the cross.and every since I have carried the shield of faith in ny 
left hand and the sword of the Word in my right hand. 

"The night I was converted,the moon was shining brightly. We was all at 


a revival meeting out from Blythewood, then called Dako, Se Ce First, we heard a 


low murmur or rolling sound like distent thunder, immediately followed by the 
swaying of the church and a cracking sound from the joists and rafters of the 
buildings The women folks set up a screaminge The men folks set up a hollerings 
'0h Lordy! Jesus save mel We believel Come Almighty Kingt! The preacher tried 
+0 quiet us, but we run out the church in the moonlight, men and women crying and 
prayinge The preacher, Reve Charlie Moore, continued the services outside and 
opened the doors of the church ,and every blessed soul come forward and joined the | 
. churche 

"I married Fannie Irwin, and God blessed us all the days of her lifee lly 
daughter, Maggie, married a Collins and lives in the Harlem section of New York 
Citys lMy daughter, Sallie, lives also in Harlen, Greenville Village. Malinda, 
named for my mother, lives and works in Columbia, Se Ce 

"On the death of my wife, Fannie, I courted and married thewidow Lizzie 
Williamse The house we live in is her own propertye She had two children when 
we married, a boy anda girle The, boy got killed at the schoolhouse two years 
agoe The girl is working in Columbia, Se Ce J amo superamnuated minister of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church,and receive a small sum of money from the 
denomination, yearlye The amount varies in different yearse At no time is it 
sufficient to keep me in food and clothing and support. 

"T have taken nothing to do with politics all my life, but my race has been 
completely transformed ,in that regard,since Mr. Roosevelt has been Presidente 
Left to a popular vote of the race, lir. Roosevelt would get the solid South, 
against any other man on any ticket he might run one He is God Almighty's gen= 
tleman. By that, I mean he is brave in the presence of the blue~bloods, kind in 


the presence of the common people, and gentle to the lowly and despised Negroe" 
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"I live wid my daughter in a four-room house which we 
rents from Doc Hunter. He got it in charge. My husband died several 
years ago. | | 

tiiy daddy was Harvey Pratt, and he belonged to Marse Bob 


Pratt in Newberry. My mammy was Mary Fair, ané she belonged in 


slavery to marse Simeon Fair. When dey married Co had a big wed- 


ding. Marse didn't make slave women marry men if dey didn't want to. 


Befo' my mammy and daddy married, somebody give a note to take to 


urs. Fair, her mistress. Mistress senkanry tell what was in it, but 
daddy run every step of de way, he was so glad dey would let ‘em 
marry. 

"Col. Simeon Fair had a big fish pond on his place down on 
de branch behind his house, ané he had a milkehouse, HOD! (This is 
where tne Margaret Hunter Park is). 

"My great-grandmother come from Virginia. She was bought 
by Marse Fair from a speculator's drove. Slaves had good places to 
live in and everything to eat. Old Marse sho cared for his slaves, 
He give es plenty of clothes and good things to eat. On Sundays dey 
had to go to de white folks' church and he made dem put on new clean 
clothes dat he give ‘em. 

tT was born about two years befo! freedom and I lost my 
mammy right atter de war. I remember about de Ku Klux and Rea Shirts. - 

tiverything we had was made at home, or on marster's big 


plantation ‘in de country. Merse tola his son, Billy, befor he died. 


to. take care of. his niggers: and see dat dey didn't want for "nothing. 


“ ; ik 
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"Marse made de slaves work all day and sometimes on Sat- 
urdays, but he never let 'em work at night. Sometimes on de planta- 


tion dey had corn-shuckings ancG log-rollings; den dey give de hands 


te 


good dinners and some whiskey to drink. 

"One old nigger had ea weak back and couldn't work much, so 
he use to play marbles in de yara wid de kids most every aay. 

"Slaves couldn't zo away from de place unless dey had a 
pass from de marse to show de pairollers when dey caught dem out. 

‘yyy daddy use to cook at de old Newberry Hotel. He was one 
of de finest cooks in dis part of de country. De hotel was a small 
wooden frame building wid a long front bdiazza. In de back was a 
small wooden two-room house dat servants lived in. Atter de war, de 
‘little guard houset stood jes' behind wnere de opera house now is. 

"Some of de slaves learned to read and write. Marse didn't 
keep dem from iearning if dey wanted to. Niggers used to sing, 'I 
am born to die!. Dey learn't it from Marse Ramage's son, ‘'Jock' Ram- 
age. He learn't ‘em to sing it. 

"atter de war, Marse told de niggers dey was free. Most of 
dem stayed on wid him and took his name. Slaves most always took de 
name of deir marsters. 

thy mother mapeded at Thomas Popets place, and he had old 
man Ned Pearson, a nigger who could read and write, to marry tem. He 
aaveiea “iete Bz niggers den. Atter de war many niggers married over 
agin, ‘cause Gey didn't know it de first marriage was good or not. 

tyerse Fair let his niggers have dancés amd frolics on his 
plantation, and on Saturde;ys dey danced till 12 o'clock mid-night. 
soiethies dey danced jigs, too, in a circle, jumping up and down. In 
dése times de young folks dance way into Sunday mornings, and nobody 


to stop ‘em, but Marse wouldn't let his slaves dance atter 12 o'clock. 
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"Everybody believed in ghosts. Nobody would pass by a 
‘graveyard on = dark night, and dese days dey go to cemeteries to 
do deir tnischief, at night and not afraid. Doctors used to have 
home-made medicines. Old Dr. Brown made medicine from a root herb to 
cure rheumatism. He called it 'rhuet. He lived in what is now called 
Graveltown. His old house has been torn down. Fe mace hot teas from 
barks for fevers, Ne made a liquid salve to rub on for rheumatisn. 

when freedom come most of de siaves stayed on. Some man 
come here to make a speech to de slaves. tie spoke in arse Bair's 
yard to a big crowd of niggers anc told dem to stay on and work for 
wages. When de Yankees come through here, dey stole everything dey 
could git deir hands on. Dey went in de house and took food and art- 
icles. Marse put guards around his house to keep dem out. so dey 
wouldntt steal all de potatoes and flour he had for his slaves. Ku 
Klux went around de country and caught nigsers and carpetbaggers. De 
carpetbaggzers would hunt up chillun's lands, whose daddys was killed. 
and try to take dem. Dat was when Judge Leheizh was here, and Capt. 
Bone was postmaster. Dey was Republicans, out when de Democrats got 
in power dey stopped all dat. 

"hen I married John Dorroh I had a big wedding. We mar- 
ried at de Harp place in Newberry, jes' behind de big house, ina 
nigger cottaze. White folas and niggers come. I was Known amongst de 
best white families ‘cause I servec as cook for dem. I was married 
by Rev. J.K. Walls, a nigger preacher from Charleston, 

"i think slavery ended through de work of Almighty God. My 
mother always said dat was it. My daddy left here and went to Memphis 
when I was five years old. He sent home $40. He was in de army wid 
Major James Baxter. He took ,care of de guns and things of de Major." 


Source: Isabelle Dorroh (N,75), Newberry, s.q. . 
interviewer: G.L. Summer, Newberry, S. 0. 11/22/37 
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"I was born in Newberry County, S. C., below 
Prosperity on Capt. George De Walt's place. My daddy and mamny 
was Giles and lizzie De Welt Downing. My daddy belonged to de 
Outz family, but changed his name to Downing - his master was 
Downing Outz.e Iwas born about 1857. My mother had 16 children, 
some died younge 

I _ a little chap when the war was here, 
but I remember de soldiers coming home from de war. De Yankees 
went through here and stole all the cattle and all the eats. 
De Ku Klux marched down de road dressed in white sheets. Freedom 
come and most of the slaves went away, but I stayed on wid Marse 
De Walte Daddy worked wid Downing Outz for wages. When I was 
15 years old I worked in de fields like grown folks. I never 
learned to read and write. We had no schools then for colored 
people. De only church we had after freedom come was a small 
"brush arbor" churche 

"We hunted rabbits, ‘possums, squirrels, 
wild turkeys, doves and partridges there. 

ny joined de church when I was 20 years 
_ old, ‘cause I thought times would be better for me then. 
Of course, I kind of back-slided little afterwards, but always 


tried to do right. % 


SOURCE: Laurence Downing (80), Newberry, S.C. 
Interviewer: G. Leland Sumer, Newberry, Se C. 
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WASHINGTON DOZIER : 
ExeSlave, 90 years 390288: 


"Dig heah sho' Washington Dozier. Dat is wha' de hard 
time left uv him. I born en raise dere in Florence County 
de 18th uv December, 1847. Don' know ‘'xactly wha' my father 
name, but my madder tell me he waz name Dozier. My mdder 
waz Becky en She b'long to ole man Wiles Gregg dere on de 
Charleston road. I hab two sisters en one brother, but not 
uv one father. I s'ppose brother Henry wiz me whole brother 
en Fannie en Ca'oline waz jes me half sister." 

“Well, dey ne'er hab so mucha sumptin, but I recollect 
dey make dey own produce den. Oh, dey lib very well. We 
call it good libin' at dat time. Coase de bedding de colored 
peoples hab wazn't much cause dey jes hab some kind uv home- 
made stuff dens We raise in a t'ree room house wha' hab floor 
on twouv de room. Hab house right dere on de Gregg plantation. 
Family went from age to age in dat day en time wid dey own Massa 
name. I "member my gra ‘mdder waz name Fannie Gregg. Now, I teil 
yuh how I ‘count fa me hab de name Dozier, I jes s'ppose dat come 
from me father." | 

"Hadder do some sorta work in dem days lak hoe corn en re- 
plant en so on lak dat, but ne'er didn't do no man work. Waz jes 
uh half hand, dat is "bout so. Dey gi'e us plenty sumptin to eat 


den, but ne'er pay us no money. Coase dey didn't ‘low us no 
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chéice uv wha" we eat at dat time. Hab plenty meat en corm 
bread en molasses mos' aw de time. Den dey le’ us hab uh 
garden uv we own en we hunt posaum many uh time en ketch fish 
too. Meat waz de t'ing dat IT lak mostly." 

"Dey gi'e us good clothes to put on us back wha’ dey hab 
make on de plantation en in de winter, dey gi'e us good warm 
clothes . Jes wear wha'e'er de white folks gi'e us. Didn't 
take no 'ffect tall ‘bout Sunday clothes." 

“Fost time I marry I hab wh very good wedding. Marry ole 
man Gurley daughter o'er in Florence County. Don' know “xactly 
how ole I waz den, but I o'n tell yuh dis mech, 1 wazn't in no 
herry to marry. Aw colored peoples natier do to marry den wuz 
to go to dey Masea en ge' uh permit en consider demselves man 
en wife. I recoliect dat we hab a very good wedding supper dere. 
I marry Georgeanna de second time en I hab four head uv chiliun 
by me fast wife en four head uv chillun by me second wife. Neer 
couldn't tell how many gran'chillun I got." 

“My Massa en Missus wiz mighty pious good people. Dey go to 
preachin' dere to Hopewell Presbyterian Clu'ch aw de time. De man 
wha' waz de preacher dere den ~uz name Frierson. De colored 
peoples go dere to dat same chu'ch en sot en de gallery. Yuh 
know dere apirituals hymms en dere reels. iI c'n sing one uv dem 
dat I use'er sing in my Slumberin' hours. It go lak dis: 
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Chillun, wha’ yuh gwinna do in de jedgment mornin'? 
Chillun, wha' yuh gwinna do in de jedgment momin'? 
Oh Chillun, wha' yuh gwinna do in de jedgment mornin" 


When ole Gable go down on de seashore? 


He gwinna place one foot in de sea 
En de udder on de land, 
En declare tha' time would be no more, 


Chiliun, wha’ yuh gwinna do? 


Chillun, wha' yah gwinna do in de jedgment mornin'? 
Chillun, wha' yuh gwinna do in de jedgment mornin'? © 
Then chillun, wha' yuh gwinnsa do 


When ole Gable go down on de seashore? 


He gwinna place one foot in de sea 
En de udder on de land, 
En declare tha' time would be no more, 


fhen chillun, whea' yoh gwinna do in de jedgment mornin’; 


332 


"Now de angels sing dat to me in my @lumberin! hour en dey 


ging it dat I might gite it to de 1libin' heah on dis earth. 
Well, I know right smart uv dem song aause accordin' to my 
'gperience, de hymn book wha’ te fence de human family in. 


I got uh good eee av lungs en I waz de one wha' lead de flock 


dene Deore jes one grand reason why I can’ sing right well dais 


a'ternoon, yoh is take me on de surprise lak." 
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"I wig jes uh chap in slavery time en I hadder stay dere 
home aw de time whey dere didn't no harm come ‘bout me. Dey 
le' we chillun play marbles en ball aw we wanna den. des 
chunk de ball to one anmder o'er de house. Dat how we play 
ball in dem times. ly white folks didn't do muthin but stay 
home en go to chu'ch meetin's. Dey ne'er didn't punish none 
uv dey colored peoples en didn' ‘low no udder people to do it 
neither. I couldn't tell yuh how many stave dey own but dey 
hab more slave by de increase uv dey families. Dey hab so 
many dat some uv de time dey'ud hire some uv dem out to annuder 
plantation. Ne'er didn't see em sell none uv dey colored 
peoples. I know dis much, dat wz uh right good place to lib." 

"T heared tell uv trouble ‘tween de whites en de solered 
peoples, but dere wuzn't none uv dat ‘round whey I stay. Dey 
say some uv de slave run ‘way fa bad treatment en stay in de 
woods. Didn't hab no jails den en when dey'd ketch om, dey‘ud 
puff em en gag em en hoss whip em. Now,i ne'er see none uv 
dat but I heared teil uv it." | 

‘My Massa ne'er didn't work us hard lak. Coase uz de day’ 
ud come, de hands hadder go up to de big house en go ‘bout dey 
business, but dey al‘ays knook offen early on uh Saturday 
evenin' en le' everbody do jes wha' dey wanna dere on de 


plantation. Ne‘er didn't use no horn to wake dey colored 


peoples up en didn't make em work on de big Christme day en 


New Years' neither. Ne‘er hab no udler holidays but dem two. 
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My Masta gi‘e aw his colored peoples ub big Christme dinner 
to de white folks house. Jes hab plenty uv fresh meat en vite 
en biscuit en cake fa eve'ybody dat day." 

"Dey hab funeral fa de colored peoples den jes lak dey hab 
dese days teept dey ne'er hab no preacher ‘bout. Aw de slaves 
stop workin’ fa de funeral en dey'ud jes carry de body en per 
mit it to de ground uz waz de usual t'ing dey do. Coase dey 
hab plenty Singin' dere." " 

"Dem t'ing wha’ people call ghostes, dey 18 evil walks. I 
know dis much, de sperit uv de body travels en dat de trath 
sho' uz I libin' heah. Coase I ain' ne'er see, none uv dem 
t'ing en I ain' scared uv methin neither. Don’ ne‘er pay ne 
‘ttention to no black cat en t'ing lak dat. Ain’ bother wid 
none uv dem charm neither. De peoples use'er hab dey owm 
doc'or book en dey search dat en use wha’ it say do. Dey ne'er 
use no me‘icine tail den but calomel en castor oil en tarpen- 
tine" | | 

"I sho' ‘member when de fuet gun shoot dere to Fort Sumter. 
Us fer uz I o'n recollect, it wz in dune. De Yankees come 
t'rough dere en to my knowin’, dey "haved very well. Jes ax 
my Masea fa sumptin to eat en dat wuz aw dey done. Dere sho! 
wiz uh rejoicing ‘mongest Some uv de colored peoples when dey 


tell em dey wuz free uz de white folks waz. Some uv dem leab 


wr 


dey Massa plantation jes uz soon us dey know'd dey waz free, 
bat we ne'er do dat, dee atayed right on dere wid Mr. Gregg 
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en work fa one-third uv wha' dey mike. Coase de white folks 
furnish aw de wear en tear uv eve't'ing." 

"Dey ain' ne'er hab no schools fa de colored peoples no 
whey "bout whey I stay 'fore freedom wane heah. Won' long 
a'ter de war dat free echools wiz open up dere. It jes lak 
dis, I ain’ bother wid dem schools mucha den, but I o'n read 
right smart. Jes ketch it uz I come ‘long en wha' I koteh, 

I put dat to work. I is went to one uv dese night schools 
dey hab ‘bout hesh not long gone." 

"My. Abraham Lincoln, I ain' ne'er see him, but I know 
he waz de President uv de United States. Ain' ne'er see Mr. 
Jefferson Davis neither. Dey wuz oppositionalist den, I sho' 
know date" 

"It jes lak dis, I t'ink dis uh better day we lib in 
dese times. When we b'long to de white folks, we lib, en 
a'ter we wz free we lib right on. I t'ink being free de 
best time to lib. Better to be loose den tied cause don’ 
care how good yo" owner, yuh hadder be under dey jurisdiction. 


Ain' dat right?" 


Sourcé: Washington Dozier, age 90, colored, Pee Dee, Marion 


Co. (Personal interview, June 1937). 
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*Vinie Wilkins is my dausnter's name dat live wid me. My 
son owns dia house and he keeps it up fer me and his sister. I's 
born on de bank of Cherokee Creek, but I jest ‘members how many 
years I stayed dar. Atter Freedom had been a longs time, we moved 
to Mr. Chesterfield Scrugsst plantation whar we share cropped. It 
was on de olG Svartanburg road from here to Spartanburg. 

"I was purtty good-size chile when de Ku Klux come and 
tried to git my daddy. Dey whipped him; den he run off and stayed 
off fer over seven years. Dem Ku Klux was in all kinds of shapes, 
wid horns and things on dere heads. Dey was so scary looking dat I 
aintt never fergot dem. Dem's de awrulest 'boogers' I is ever see'd 
befo' or since. I was in de bed and so was Fa, but dey broke in 
our dot and «ot him. I kivvered up uy head and did not make narry 


a sound. Datts all dat I can recollect now." 


Source: Alice Duke (72), 401 Woods St., Gaffney, S.C. 
Interviewer: Caldwell Sims, Union, §.C. 9/16/37 
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“T don' know 'xactly when I waz born but I hear ny white 
folks say dat I waz born de fust (first) year uv freedom. I 
I o'n tell yeh dis much dat I waz uh grom ‘oman when de shake 
waz. Aw de older peoples wuz at de clu'ch en ha‘ left us home 
to take care uv aw dem little chillun. Fust t'ing we is know 
de house ‘gin to quiver lak. We ne'er know wha' been to matter 
en den de house ‘gin to rock en rock en rock. We waz so Soare 
we run outer in de yard en eve't'ing cuter dere wuz jes uh 
shaking jes lak de house waz. We ne‘er know wha’ to do. Den 
we heared de peoples comin’ from de chu'ch jes uh runnin' en 
uh hollerin'. Didn't nobody know wha' make dat. i tellin yuh 
jes lak dat wuz, de jedgment ain' ne'er been no closer come 
heah den when dat shake ws." 

"my madder wag name Clorrie en she bilong to Miss Millie 
Gasqde up de road dere. If born in Miss Millie yard en I stay 
dere till 1 waz six year old. My pa say I wz six year old. 
He been ole man Vidger Hanes en b'long to Mr. Wesley White 
o'er dere ‘bout Langhlin 'fore freedom ‘olare. A'ter dat we 
— on de hill en my pa hire me dere to Colonel Durant to 
wash dishes en help ‘bout de kitchen. Den dey put me to do 
ade washin' en I been uh washin' en uh washin' mos' e'er since. 
Dats de way I done till I ge‘ sol ne'er couldn't make it en 


den I hadder quit offen. Dat how come I hab aw dese pretty 
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flowers. Miss Durant gite me aw dem dahiia wha' yuh see 
in dat yard right dere. Dat how I ge' wha' little bit uv 
money I hab dese day en time. Dem white folks up dere in 
town comes down heah en begs em from me." 

"Dey tell me some uv de pecples ge' ‘long good en den 
some uv dem ge' ‘long bad back dere in slavery day. Don' 
care how good peoples is dere sho' be uh. odd'un de crowd 
some uv de time. Dey say some nv de colored peoples ‘ud 
ran 'way from dey Massa en hide in de woods. Den dey Slip 
back to de plantation in de night en ge’ green corn outer 
de white folks field en carry em back in de woods en cook 
em dere. I hear Tom Bostick tell ‘bout when he run ‘way 
one time. Say he use'er run 'way en hide in de woods aw 
de time. Den de o'erseer ketch him one time when he been 
come back en wuz grabvlin' ‘bout de tatoe patch. Say he 
gwinns make Tom Bostick stay outer de woods ur kill him 
‘fore sun up dat day. Tom say dey take him down ‘side de 
woods en strip he clothes offen him. (I hear om say dere 
plenty people bury down ‘side dem woods dat dere ain' 
nobody know 'bout). Den he say dey tie him to uh tree en 
take uh fat light'ud torch en le' de juice drap outer it 
right on he naked body. He say he holler en he beg en he 
ax em hab mercy but dat ne'er didn't do no good. He mock 
how de tar make uh racket when it drap on he skin. Yuh. 
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know it gwinna make uh racket. Dat t'ing gwinna make ub 
racket when it drap on anyt'ing wha' fresh. Ain‘ yuh 
ne'er hear no hot grease sizzle lak? Yas ‘um, hear Tom 
Bostick tell dat more times den I got fingers en toe." 

"Den dey'ud hab sale en sell some uv de colored 
peoples offen to annuder plantation hundred mile 'way 
some uv de time. ‘Vide man en he wife. -Dey sho’ done 
it. I hear pa tell "bout dat. Make em stand up on uh 
stump en bid em offen dere jes lak dey one hoss. Pa 
Gay dey sell he brother. Elic,wife ‘way wid de onlyast. 
child dey hab. WNe'er aian't see dat wife en child no 
more." — | 

"Coase de le' de colored peoples visit ‘round from 
one plantation to anmder but dey hadder hab uh ticke' wid 
em. Effen dey meet em in de road en dey ne‘er hab dat 
ticke' somewhey ‘bout on em, dey nadder take wha' follow. — 
Ne‘er ‘Low: em to hab no udder paper "bout em no whey. 
Effen dey see em wid uh paper, dey ax em ‘bout it en effen 
it ne‘er been uh ticke!, dey mighty apt to gi'e em uh good 
t'rashin'. " 

"Dey tell me some uv de colored peoples use'er take 
t'ing from dey Massa, but I ain' ne'er see em do none uv 
dat on my white folks plantation. Ne'er hadder take nuthin 
dere. Ge' ‘ough meal en mest dere to de big house eve'y 


Friday to las' em aw t'rough de week. Reckon de ration waz 
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more wholesome den in dat day en time cause dey take time 

en cook dey t'ing done. Hadder cook in de fireplace. Dat 

how dey done. I ‘member wha' good t'ings my ole mammy 

use'er cook in dat spider. Jes set it on de coals en keep 

uh turnin' it "bont wid de handle. Dere ain' ne'er nuthin 

eat no better den dat ash cake she use'er make fa we ohillun. 
Yuh ain' ne'er hear tell ‘bout date Jes ster (stir) up uh 
nice hoecake en wrap it up in oak leaves wha' right sorta 

wet. Den yuh rake uh heap uv ash togedder en lay yuh hoecake 
on dat en kiver it up wid some more ash. Yuh le' it cook right 
done en den yuh take it up en wash it offen en it ready to eat. 
Us chillun lub dat den.” 

“Anmder t'ing dat eat right smart in dem days wuz dat 
t'ing call big hominy. Dey jes ge' some whole grain corn en 
put it in de pot en boil it long time. Den dey take it offen 
de fire en pour lye water aw o'er it. Dey do dat to ge' de 
bask offen it. Soak ash outer de fire en ge' dat lye water. 
Den dey hadder take it to de well outer in de yard en wash it 
uh heap uv time to ge' dat lye outer it. A‘ter dat dey season 
it wid salt en pepper en cook it anmider time. No'mam, dey 
ne'er eat it wid no butter. Jes drap it in de grease wha' left 
in de pan a'ter dey fry de meat on make it right brown lak. Dat 
de way dey cook dey big hominy." 
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"Folks don' hab time to do t'ings in de right way 
lak dey use'er cause de world gwine too fas‘ dese day en 
time. Desge people comin' up ‘bout heah dese days ain' 
gwinna ne'er quit habin' so meoha helly ache long uz dey 
ain' stop seeit on half done ration dey is eat. Coase 
de peoples wiser now but dey weaker. De peoples wuz more 
bamble in dem days . When dey didn't hab no rain, dey ge' 
togedder en pray fa rain en dey ge’ it too. I tellin’ yuh 
peoples gotta work effen dey gwinna ge' to de right place 
when dey leab heah. Effen de peoples ne'er didn't go to 
chu'ch in dem days, dey stay home. Ne'er see ohillen in 
de road on Sunday eve'y which uh way lak yunnah see em 
dese days. liy pa say yuh me" train up uh child in de way 
he oughta go en den effen dey stray ‘way, dey sho' come 
back a'ter while. I tellin’ yuh de pecplea sain' lak dey 
nse'er mz. Dey sho* wickeder en worser in dis day en time 
den when I raise up. Dey waz more friendly den en do more 
favor fa peoples. It jes lak dis, I ain" gwinna do nobody 
no harm. Effen I can' do em no good, ain' gwinna do no 


harm en ain’ gwinna 'buse em neither." 


Source: Aunt Silva Durant, colored, Marion, S.C. 


Personal interview, ay 1937. 
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SYLVIA DURANT 390334 


Ex-Slave, 72 Years 
Urt 2 

"Well, I tell you just like it been. Dat was an un- 
expectin trip when you come here dat day en I wasn! thinkin 
bout much dat I had know to tell you. It been kind o! put 
me on a wonder," 

"You see, child, I never didn’ see my grandfather cause 
when I was born, dey bad done sold him away. I hear tell dat 
sometimes dey would take de wife from dey husband en another 
time dey would take de husband from dey wife en sell dem off 
yonder somewhe! en never didn’ see dem no more neither. Yes, 
I sho know dat cause I hear my father speak bout dat plenty 
times. Yes,mam, dey sold my uncle's wife away en he never — 
didn’ see her no more till after freedom come en he done been 
married again den. Speculators carried my mother's first 
husband off en den she married again. Oose I Was born of de 
second husband en dat ain’ been yesterday." 

"l hear talk bout dat didn! none of de jeiecea stave nothin 
in slavery time en heap of dem Wasn' allowed to pick up a paper 
or nothin no time. Often hear dem talk dat some of de niggers 
was freed long time fore dey know bout it. Hear dem say some 
"white folks hold dem long time till dey could make out to get 
somethin for demselves. Don' think so. Don! think so. No,mam, 
don! think so. Dey might been intended for dem to get somethin 
when dey was freed, but I never learn of nobody gettin nothin. 


Cose I often heard my father say some white folks thought more 
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bout dey colored figeopie den otherg en hope dem out more. _ 
Hear tell dat didn! none of dem have no Clothes much den. 
No ,mam, colored people won! bless wid no Clothes much in. 
deu days. I remember dey had to wear dese old big shoes, 
call brogans, wid brass all cross de toes here. Nobody 
don! wear nothin like dat now. Dey was coarse shoes. 

Some say plenty of de people had to go barefooted all de 
time in dem days. Reckon dat would kill de people in dis 
day en time. Oouldn' stand nothin like dat. Yes,mam, see 
Tom Bostick walk right cross dat field many a day just as 
barefooted as he come in de world en all de ground would pe 
Covered over wid ice en snow. De people get after him en he 
gay, ‘Well, I had worser den dis. to go through wid in slavery 
time.' Say he come up dat way en he never now no difference 
den dat he had thick shoe on hie foot." 

"Well, you see, some of de white falks would spare dey 
Colored people so much ration when dey knock off work on a | 
Saturday to lest dem till de next Saturday come. Hear tell 
dey give dem a peck of neal en. a little molasses en a hog | 
jowl en dat had to. last dem, all de week. . Den what use, a , 
Little tobacco, give dem a plug of. dat. en. give den. Be. Little 
flour. for Bunday. Didnt nobody. have to work on Sanday. en. 
den dey. would allow dem. tH. ays. off for Christmas. too. 2 sie 
tellin you hous. now. my. white. folke would L.do,. but dea, what 


a . had | a + FOUR Maeea, aey just got. one ay. ‘ t hear den say 
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@lse dey give dem, but won' nothin much. I know dat. Sho 
know dat. * 

"I hear say two intelligent people didn' live so far 
apart en one never treat dey colored people right en being 
as dey Wasn' allowed to go from one place to another widout 
dey had a ticket wid dem, dey would steal somethin en run 
away. Say de just man tell dat other man dat if he would 
feed his niggers right, dey wouldn! have no need to be stealin 
so much things. No'um, I does hate’ to tell dat. Cose dey say 
dey done it. Say de overseer Would beat dem up dat never do 
what he tell dem to do mighty bad en wWouldn' be particular 
bout whe' dey was buried neither. Hear talk dat dey bury 
heap of dem in a big hole down side de woods somewhe'. Cose 
I don! know whe' dat word true or not, but dat what dey tell 
a bw . 

"09 - 00 - yes,mam, dey sho whip de Colored women in dem 
days. Yes,mam, de overseer done it cause I hear dem say dat 
myself. Tell dat dey take de wives en Whip de blood out dem 
en de husband never didn! dare to say nothin. Hear dey whip 
some so bad dey had to grease dem. If de colored people didn! 
do to suit de white folks, dey sho whip dem. No,mam, if dey 
put you out to work, ain nobody think dey gwine lay down under 
de bresh (brush) en stay dere widout doin dey portion of work. 
‘Yes, child, hear bout dat more times deat. got, fingers en toes,* 
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"Oh, de times be worser in a way dese days. Yes,man, : 
dey sho worser ina way. De people be wiser now den what 
dey used to be, but dere so mich gwine on, dey ain' thinkin 
bout dey welfare no time en dat'l1 shorten anybody days. Ob, 
honey, we livin in a fast world dese days. Peoples used to 
help one another out more en didn’ somebody be tryin to pull 
you down all de time. When you is found a wicked one in dat 
day en time, it been a wicked one. Gose de people be more 
intelligent in learnin dese days, but I'm tellin you dere a 
lot of other things got to build you up tgides learnin. Dere 
one can get up to make a speech what ain' got no learnin én 
dey can just preach de finest kind of speech. Say dey ain! 
know one thing dey gwine say fore dey get up dere. Folks 
Claim dem kind of people been blees wid plenty good wether 
wit. Den another time one dat have de learnin widout de 
mother wit can get up en seem like dey just don' know whe! 
to place de next word. alas an I hear dat often." 

‘What I meant by what I say bout de wicked one? I meant 
when you found a wild one, it been a wild one for true. I 
mean you better not meddle wid one like dat cause dey don! 
never care what dey do. People look like dey used to care 
more for dey lives den dey do dese days. Dat what I meant, 
‘but you can weigh dat like you want to. You see, dere be 


different ways for people to hurt demselves." 
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"Oh, my soul, hear talk bout dere be ghosts en hants, but 
I never didn! experience nothin like dat. Yes,mam, I hear too 
much of dat. Been hearin pout dat ever since I been in a 
manner grown, you may say. £ hear people say dey see dem, but 
I ain' take up no time wid nothin like dat. I have a mind like 
dis, if such a thing be true, it ain’ intended for everybody to 
see dem. I gwine tell you far as I know bout it. I hear dese 
old people say when anybody child porn wid a caul over dey face, 
dey can always see dem thinge en dem what ain' born dat way, dey 
don' see dem. Oose I don' know nothin bout what dat is en Tl is 
hate to tell it, but I hear lot of people say dey Can see hants 
en ghosts all time of a night. Yes'um, I hear de older people - 
say dat, but I don' know whe! it true or no. I know I don! see 
nothin myself, but de wind. Don' see dat, but I feels it." 

"Oh, my God, some people believe in dat thing call conjurin, 
put I didn' never believe in nothin like dat. Never didn' under- 
stand nothin like dat. Hear say people could make you leave 
home en all dat, but I never couldn' see into it. Never didn’ 
pelieve in it." | 

"Yeg,mam, I see plenty people wear dem dimes soeon aay ankle 
en all kind of things on dey body, but never didn! gee my mother 
do nothin like dat. I gwine tell you it just like I got it. 
Hear talk dat some would wear dem for luck en some tote dem to 
keep people from hurtin dem. I got a silver dime in de house 
dere in my trunk right to dis same day dat I used to wear on ee 
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string of beads, but I took it off. No,mam, couldn! stand 
nothin like dat. Den some peoples keeps a bag of asafetida 
tied round dey neck to keep off sickness. Folks put it on 
dey chillun to keep dem from havin worms. I never didn! 
wear none in my life, but I know it been a good thing for 
people, especially Chillun. Let me see, dere a heap of 
other things dat I learn bout been good for people to wear 
for sickness. Dere been nutmeg dat some people make a hole 
in en wear it round dey neck. I forget whether it been good 
for neuralgia or some of dem other body ailments, but I know 
it won! for no Conjurin. 

‘Honey, pa alWays say dat you couldn! expect no more from 
a child den you pute in dey Taisin. Pa say, ‘Sylvia, raise 
wp your chillun in de right way en dey'1l smile on you in your 
old age.’ Honey, I don' see what dese people gwine expect dey 
Chillun to turn out to be nohow dese days Cause dey ain! got 
no raisin en dey ain! got no manners. I say, I got a feelin 
for de chillun cause dey parents ain! stay home enough of time 
to learn dem nothin en dey ain! been know no better. Remember 
When my parents went off en tell us to stay home, we never didn! 
darsen to go off de place. Den-when dey would send us off, we 
know we had to be back in de yard fore sunup in de evenin. Yes, 
child, we all had to be obedient to our parents in dat day en 
time. I always was sub-obedient myself en I never had no trouble 


nowhe', Yes,mam, when we went off anywhe!, we ax to go en we been 
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back de hour dey expect to see us. Yes,mam, chiliun was 
more obedient den. None of us didn' sass us parents. Won' 
raise dat way. I remember when I was young, I used to tote 
water en make fire to de pot for my mother to wash plenty 
times. Den dey learn me how to use a hoe en when 1 Was 
married en left home, won! nothin strange to me." 

'No,mam, I didn' have no weddin when I was married, but 
everything was pleasant en turned out all right. Yes,man, 
everybody don' feel so good leavin home, but I felt all right, 
I was married over dere in Bethel M.E. Ohurch en served a 
little cake en wine dere home afterwards en dat ain! no weddia. 
Didn' have nothin but pound cake en wine. Had three plain 
cakes. Two was cut up dere home en I remember I carried one 


wid me over Gatfish dere to de Reaves place." 


Source: Sylvia Durant, ex-slave, age about 72, Marion, S.C. 
Personal interview by Annie Ruth Davis, Oct., 193/. 


